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Le tale Dyer-Kiss donne Ais 
uno Oorniére e 
elegance Stzrisienne 


a toilette feminine 


Do you know the charm 
of French-made talc? Of 
all talcum powders it is the 
finest — the smoothest — the 
most refined. Djer-Kiss Talc 
is French-made talc at its 
best, delicately scented with 
Djer-Kiss, the famous French 


perfume. 
Dia NG: 


TALC 


For sale at all good shops 


Alfred H. Smith Co., Sole Importers 
31 West 33d Street, New York 


























TIFFANY & CO 


FEATURES OF THE HOUSE OF 
TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
STATIONERY BRONZES AND CHINA 


HIGH STANDARDS PERFECTED 
PRODUCTS MODERATE PRICES 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
BRANCHES IN PARIS AND LONDON 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 3/™!STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Silk bags, like the much abused ap- 
pendix are returning to fashion. This 
exquisitely conceived design unites 
the practicable wide-opening hinge 
frame with an entirely novel pat- 
tern. Silk, $12.50. 





Remove Vanity and half the world 
would be out of employment. Re- 
move Vanity bags and our English 
as would fare the same. The 


line © silk. $13.50: Morocco, $15.75; 
Venetian Suede, $16.75; Pig, $16. _ 
Pin Seal, $17.50; Lizard Skin, $18.2 





Just as the beauty of a new gown 
decreases with the frequency of its 
appearance, so the charm of a bag 
depends on having it while the de- 
sign is new. This bag is ‘‘le dernier 
cri” of Europe, here on its first 
journey. Silk or Velvet, $14.50; Mar- 
quisette Frame, 1.50. 





RANSACKING 
EUROPE 


ACH of these new CROSS bags is the product 
of so many minds and so many lands that one is 
surprised to see them combined—hike the little girl 

whose mother came from Italy, whose father Was a 
German, while she was born in Canada. She wondered 
how all three happened to come together. 


The frame of a bag may be discovered in London ; 


a new pattern of silk is brought from Vienna; the grace- 
ful design probably was seen first on the Rue de La Paix. 


Supplement these attributes with some native inge- 
nuity and the skilled workmanship of our English factories. 


and we have the finished CROSS product. 


Niante Cro 


210 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 


+ Regent St. 253 Broadwa 


145 Tremont St. 
ONDON, W. NEW YOR OSTON 





Some things sell because they are cheap. Others have 
wide-spread favour because there are dlecrimieatiog 
people who will have the best. This CROSS bag 
belongs to the latter class. Morocco. $35.00; Pig, $36. ~ 
8.00: . 


Patent Leather, J Glazed Morocco, $39.00. 
inches long, 5% inches wide, 3% inches deep. 





























The man who steals good ideas, at 
least deserves credit for not stealing 
bad ones. Our English factories 
found this design in Vienna. It is 
now enjoying its first gjimpse of 
America, Silk, white or black, $6.50. 





To be in fashion is a bore: to be 
out of it is a tragedy. The limited 
number of this new bag insures it 
against becoming common, Silk, 
$13.75; Velvet, $15.50, 





There is no one so terrifying as 2 
manufacturer without taste. This 
silk bag is a creditable example of 
how a very practicable article lends 
itself to cae Silk, $17.00 
Morocco, $16.50: Pin Seal, $18.50: 
Patent Fin og ‘$17 -00. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR ¥< 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 
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Ready-to-wear Riding and Outing Apparel 


























No. 204— Girls’ Top Coat, 
slip-on raglan model, of Priest- 
ley’s cravenetted tweed, in 
brown or gray mixtures, con- 
vertible collar. 6to 16 yrs. 9.75 


No. 206—Girls’ Coat and 
Breeches of tan crash, tan or 
brown khaki; 5to16yrs. 12.50 


No. 206A—Of English tan cov- 
ert, oxford or black and white 
check worsted, coat satin lined, 
rubber faced ; breeches, chamois 
seat, buckskin reintorced. 27.50 


No. 206B-English Riding Cap, 
of linen, 2.95; of cloth, 3.95 


No. 208—‘“‘Camp Fire” Hik- 
ing Suit, of tan khaki; con- 
vertible collar ; skirt with pocket ; 
women’s, 32 to 44 bust; 






No. 200—Riding Habit of 
black and white check, ox- 
ford or black worsted; coat 
rubber faced, safety side or 
new divided skirt; 
women’s, 32 to 44 bust; 
misses’, 14 to 18 years. 29.50 





No. 202A—Of Ox- 
ford, brown or 
black and white 
checked worsted ; 
coat, rubber faced ; 
breeches, chamois 
seat, buckskin rein- 
forced. 29.50 







No. 200A—Of black and 
white check, jasper, white or 
natural Irish linen crash, 
also cravenetted tan or 
brown khaki, 18.50 
















No. 202B —Sailor 
Hat of English 
Sennet straw, nat- 
ural, brown or 
green, 2.95 






No. 2022. — Coat and 
Breeches of natural or 
white linen crash, black and 
white check, jasper, craven- 








etted tan or brown khaki; misses’, 14 to 20 years ~~ 
women’s, 32 to 44 bust; 
misses’, 14to 18 years. 18.50 No. 208A—Hat, to matc!:. 1.€0 
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LOTHING;: 


a a a Pa aa 


Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, | 


Everything for Men’s and Boys’ Wear | 
in Town and Country 


Clothing, Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 
Trunks, Bags and Travelling Kits 
Ready-made Gear for all Sports 
Liveries for Menservants 


Send for illustrated catalogue 





BROADWAY COR. TWENTY- SECOND ST., NEW YORK | 


Newport Branch: | 
220 Bellevue Avenue 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 














The 


Little Riding School 


LARGE ARENA, EX- 
CELLENT HORSES, 
SKILLED AND EF- 
FICIENT INSTRUCTORS, 
CoMMopIouS STA- 
BLING, COMFORTABLE 
DRESSING ROOMS. 


SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION GIVEN TO 
YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 











Conducted by 
MRS. VICTOR GRIMWOOD 


RATES ON 
TION. 


APPLICA- 


ma 








Export Department under the personal 
supervision of Mr. H. M. Fuller 


124-130 West bth Street, New Bork 


: 6595 
Telephone: Columbus 6596 


Summer Branch, Tuxedo Park 



































SPORTSMANS CALENDAR 


Lawn Tennis 


May 1: Johns Hopkins at Pennsylvania; 
Wesleyan at Williams. 

May 2: Princeton at Pennsylvania; Co- 
lumbia at Annapolis; Brown at Am- 
herst; Lehigh at Annapolis; Connecti- 
cut “Aggies” at Amherst “Aggies”; 
New York University at Fordham. 

May 5: Pennsylvania at Haverford, 

May 6: Columbia at Princeton; Wesley- 
an at Yale; Ilarvard at Dartmouth; 
Pittsburgh at .\nnapolis. 

May 8: Pennsylvania at Ilarvard, 

May 9: Yennsylvania at Cornell; Colum- 
bia at Yale; Amherst at Wesleyan; 
Pittsburgh at Annapolis; Harvard 
freshmen at Andover Academy; Am- 
herst “‘Aggies’’ at Dartmouth; New 
York University at Kutgers; Inter- 
scholastics at Harvard and Princeton. 

May 11: Dartmouth at Wesleyan; Pitts- 
burgh at Pennsylvania. 

May 12: Pittsburgh at Harvard. 

May 13: Columbia at Pennsylvania; Pitts- 
burgh at Princeton; Harvard fresh- 
men at Exeter Academy. 

May 14: Cornell at Harvard; Pittsburgh 
at Yale; Wesleyan at Trinity. 

May 16: Pennsylvania at Annapolis; 
Cornell at Columbia; Yale at Amherst; 
Williams at Holy Cross; Michigan at 
Wesleyan; Princeton at Harvard; 
Tufts at Amherst “Aggies”; Rutgers 
at New York University. 

May 18-23: New England intercollegiate 
championships at Longwood, Mass. 
May 20: College of the City of New 
York at New York University. 

May 21: Holy Cross at Amherst “Aggies.” 
May 22: Michigan at Pennsylvania; In- 

vitation tournament at Tuxedo. 

May 22-29: Bronx championships at Bed- 
ford Park Tennis Club. 

May 23: Invitation tournament at Tux- 
edo; Trinity at Amherst; Williams at 
Union; Michigan at Annapolis; Har- 
vard at Yale; Yale freshmen at Har- 
vard freshmen; Princeton at Cornell. 

May 26: Dartmouth at Princeton. 

May 27: Dartmouth at Pennsylvania; 
Spingfield at Amherst “Aggies’’; Yale 
at Princeton. 

May 28: Dartmouth at Williams. 

May 29: New York University at Stevens. 

May 30: Yale at Pennsylvania; Trinity 
at Williams; Amherst “Aggies” at 
Tufts; Invitation tournament at Rock- 
away Hunting Club; Open tournament 
at Marine and Field Club; Nassau 
and Queens Counties championships 
at Great Neck. 


Lacrosse 


May 1: Hobart at Harvard. 

May 2: Cornell at Crescent Athletic Club; 
Lehigh at Swarthmore; Baltimore City 
College at Annapolis; Boston Lacrosse 
Club at Harvard. 

May 9: Hobart at Cornell; Swarthmore 
at Johns Hopkins; Harvard at Stevens, 

May 15: Hobart at Pennsylvania State. 

May 16: Cornell at Harvard; New York 
Lacrosse Club at Swarthmore; Hobart 
at Carlisle. 

May 23: Swarthmore at Mount Washing- 
ton Club; Johns Hopkins at Harvard. 

May 26: Toronto University at Hobart. 

May 30: Pennsylvania at Annapolis. 


Golf 
May 1-2: Spring tournament at Lakewood. 
May 5: Women’s tournament at Engie- 
wood. 
May 7: Wemen’s tournament at Dun- 
woodie. 
May 7-9: Tournament at Garden City. 
Women’s tournament at Mont- 


Women’s tournament at Knoll- 


May 16: Pennsylvania against Williams at 
Nassau Country Club. 


May 19: Women’s tournament at North 
Jersey Country Club. 

May 20-23: Metropolitan Golf Ass’n cham 
pionship tournament at Englewood. 
May 21: Women’s tournament at Piping 

Rock. 
May 23: Princeton at Pennsylvania. 
May 26-29: Women’s Metropolitan cham. 
pionship at Essex County Country Club. 
May 28-30: Tournament at Tuxedo. 
May 30: Yale at Pennsylvania. 


Track and Field Athletics 


May 2: Dual meets, Amherst at Brown— 
Wesleyan at Williams—Trinity at 
Maine—Massachusetts “‘Tech” at Holy 
Cross—Colgate at Vermont—Columbia 
at Annapolis—Swarthmore at Lafayette, 

May 9: Dual meets, Brown at Wesleyan 
—Bowdoin at Trinity—New York Uni- 
versity at Hlamilton—Colby at Holy 
Cross—Princeton at Yale—Rutgers at 
Swarthmore—Yale freshmen at Prince- 
ton freshmen—-Columbia at Syracuse 
—Williams at .\mherst—Georgetown at 
Annapolis. 

May 16: Interscholastic games at Yale— 
Dual meets, Trinity at Wesleyan— 
Yale at Harvard—Colgate at Columbia 
—Swarthmore at New York University 
—Bucknell at Annapolis—Syracuse at 
Michigan—Harvard freshmen at Yale 
freshmen. 

May 22-23: New England Intercollegiate 
championships at Harvard Stadium. 
May 23: Interscholastic meet at Syracuse-- 
Dual meets, Hamilton at Union~— 
Haverford at Swarthmore—Lafayette 
at Colgate—lranklin and Marshall at 

Annapolis, 

May 29-30: Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation championships at Harvard 
Stadium. 

May 30: New York State Intercollegiate 
Union championships at Colgate. 


Rowing 
May 4: Interclass regatta at Syracuse 
University. 

May 9: Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton race on Lake Carnegie. 
May 16: American Henley regatta at 

Philadelphia. 
May 23: Yale and Princeton at Cornell. 
May 26: Cornell at Harvard. 
May 30: New York Rowing Association 
regatta on the Harlem River. 


Fencing 
May 7: De Witt C. Smith trophy for foils 
at Crescent Athletic Club, 


Polo 


May 11-16: Tournament at Piping Rock— 
Tournament at Meadowbrook. : 
May 18-23: Tournament at Great Neck, 


May 23-30: Tournament at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


Cricket 
Manor Field at Richmond County. 
Manor Field at Bensonhurst. 
Bensonhurst at Staten Island. 


May 16: 
May 23: 
May 30: 


Rifle Shooting 
May 18: 71st Regiment at Annapolis. 
Yachting 
May 30: Annual regatta of the Harlem 
Yacht Club—Races at the Atlantic 
Yacht Club. 


College Baseball 
May 1: Syracuse at Springfield—George 
town at Vermont—Tufts at Amherst— 
Bucknell at Fordham—Virginia at 
Brown—Dickinson at Maryland “Ag 
gies”—Trinity at Yale—Washington 
and Lee at Lehigh. 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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“Frisson” 


imbia “Sigurd” model of sheer handkerchief R “Frisson”’ model made of sheer batiste with 
ersity linen. Collar and cuffs of solid colors to \ “AM 3 f . the new notch collar in rose, copenhagen, 
se at match stripes. White with stripes of Ne. : ¢ j maize or white 

Yale copenhagen, brown, rose, lavender or } Vif 

5.00 
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“Bagdad” 


“Bagdad” model of heavy quality white 

crépe de chine in flesh, maize, peach or 

black, Also in Jap silk in white or black 
5-50 


TTT 


“Griselidise”’ 


. “Linette’ model of the new striped voile 

“Griselidise” model of white crépe de chine *oith a decidedly mew collar of net fas- 
with silk cord and tassel a8 tened with a moire ribbon and trimmed 
with moire buttons, White with stripes 

of $s canaris brown, rose, ae or 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


Paris: Philadelphia: 
42 Rue de Paradis. Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
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FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 























REICER 

collection of 
rare Pearls is most 
important, and has 
just been augmented 
by a careful selec- 
tion of the choicest 
gems from India. 
Many Pearls from 
20 to 50 Srains— 
sizes almost unob- 
tainable in any 
market of the world 
today. Individual 
Pearls of exception- 
al lustre and orient 
for addition to 
centres. 






























DREICER«C? 


(FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
WEW YORK 







— 
MIDOLE-WEST BRANCH 


THE BLACKSTONE 
CHICAGO 
















The Sportsman’s Calendar 


(Continued 


May 2: Pennsylvania State at Lafayette— 
Allegheny at Vittsburgh—Johns Hop- 
kins at Delaware—Princeton at Penn- 
sylvania—Colgate at Fordham—Wes- 
leyan at Columbia—Tufts at Amherst— 
Stevens at Trinity—Amherst “Aggies” 
at Dartmouth—Georgetown at West 
Point—Virginia at Yale—Maine at 
Bowdoin—Williams at Cornell—Brown 
at Holy Cross—Dickinson at Annapolis 
—Syracuse at Harvard. 

May 4: Columbia at Syracuse—Pittsburgh 
at Dickinson—Pennsylvania State at 
Vermont—Princeton at Lawrenceville. 

May 5: Columbia at Cornell—Villa Nova 
at Georgetown—Pittsburgh at Gettys- 
burg—Lafayette at Harvard—Pennsyl- 
vania State at Dartmouth, 

May 6: Cathedral College at New York 
University—Rutgers at Stevens—Pitts- 
burgh at Princeton—Seton Hall at 
Fordham—Villa Nova at Catholic 
University—Andover Academy at Am- 
herst—Lafayette at Tufts—Worcester 
Academy at Trinity—Pennsylvania 
State at West VPoint—Georgetown at 
Annapolis—Holy Cross at Brown— 
Williams at Yale—Lehigh at Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May 7: Williams at Wesleyan—Pittsburgh 
at Bucknell—Syracuse at Michigan— 
Pennsylvania State at Princeton—Laf- 
ayette at Yale—Colby at Harvard— 
Vermont at Dartmouth. 

May 8: Cornell at Columbia—Syracuse at 
Michigan “Aggies’”’—Pittsburgh at Le- 
high—Tufts at Holy Cross. 

May 9: Pittsburgh at Lafayette—New 
York University at Rutgers—Johns 
Hopkins at Swarthmore—Holy Cross 
at Fordham—Syracuse at Michigan 
—Cornell at Princeton—Villa Nova 
at Gettysburg—Colby at Bowdoin— 
Wesleyan at Dartmouth—Giants at 
West Point—Catholic University at 
Annapolis—Vermont at Middlebury— 
Maine at Bates—Tufts at Williams— 
Trinity at “Brown—Pennsylvania at 
Yale—Amherst at Harvard. 


May 12: Fordham at Harvard—Dartmouth 
at Tufts. 

May 13: St. Bonaventure at Fordham— 
New York University at Wesleyan— 
Columbia at Pennsylvania—Cornell at 
Michigan—Villa Nova at Lehigh— 
Amherst “Aggies” at Amherst—Wil- 
liams at Princeton—Norwich at Trinity 
—Notre Dame at West Point—Rhode 
Island at Brown—Dartmouth at Yale. 


May 14: Vermont at Harvard—Bowdoin 
at Tufts—Notre Dame at Princeton, 

May 15: Mt. St. Joseph’s at Villa Nova— 
Pittsburgh at West Virginia—Gettys- 


from 


page 4) 


burg at Ursinus—Tufts at Dartmouth— 
Notre Dame at Georgetown, 

May 16: Princeton at Cornell—Pittsburgh 
at West Virginia—Rutgers at New York 
University—St. John’s at Johns Hop. 
kins—Fordham at West Point—Notre 
Dame at Annapolis—7th Regiment at 
Columbia—Lehigh at Lafayette—Tufts 
at Vermont—Williams at Dartmouth— 
Wesleyan at  Trinity—Amherst at 
Brown—Yale at Holy Cross—Harvard 
at Pennsylvania. 

May 18: Dartmouth at Princeton—Michi. 
gan at Syracuse. 

May 19: Michigan at Syracuse. 

May 20: Franklin and Marshall at Lafay- 
ette—Pennsylvania at Swarthmore— 
St. John’s at Annapolis—Michigan at 
Cornell—Bowdoin at Maine—Trinity 
at Wesleyan—Vermont at West Point 
—Brown at Yale—Dickinson at Lafay. 
ette—Harvard at Holy Cross—Lehigh 
at Columbia. 

May 21: Syracuse at Colgate—Michigan at 
Princeton—Catholic University at Ford. 
ham—Wesleyan at Springfield—Wil- 
liams at Amherst—Holy Cross at Dart- 
mouth, 

May 22: Tufts at Bates—Michigan at 
Swarthmore—Wesleyan at Colgate. 
May 23: Syracuse at Rochester—Wesleyan 
at Union—Pittsburgh’ at Allegheny— 
Fordham at Holy Cross—Michigan at 
Pennsylvania—Tufts at Bowdoin— 
Trinity at Williams—Norwich at Dart- 
mouth—Georgetown at Annapolis—Le- 
high at Lafayette—Amherst “Aggies” 
at Vermont—Colby at Maine—Brown 
at Amherst—Gettysburg at Dickinson— 
Yale at Cornell—Princeton at Harvard. 

May 26: Vermont at Colgate—-Gettysburg 
at Mt. St. Mary’s. 

May 27: Albright at Lafayette—Union at 
West Point—Mt. St. Joseph’s at An- 
napolis—7th Regiment at Fordham— 
Vermont at Cornell—New Hampshire 
State at Bates—Springfield at Trinity— 
Bowdoin at Colby—Brown at Prince- 
ton—Holy Cross at Yale—Dartmouth 
at Harvard, 

May 28: Vermont at Fordham—Bucknell at 
Washington and Jefferson—New Hamp- 
shire State at Bowdoin—Dartmouth at 
Pennsylvania. 

May 29: Dartmouth at Wesleyan. 

May 30: Rutgers at Union—Ursinus at 
Lafayette—Colgate at Syracuse—Dart- 
mouth at Holy Cross—West Point 
at Annapolis—Georgetown at Fordham 
—Pennsylvania at Cornell—Bowdoin at 
Bates—Amherst “Aggies”? at Tufts— 
Amherst at Williams—tTrinity at Wes- 
leyan—Harvard at Brown—Dickinson 
at Gettysburg-—Princeton at Yale— 
Manhattan at Vermont, 


A Record of Events in Sport 


For the Month 


March 2: National Track and field ama- 
teur indoor championship winners: 
zo yards hurdle race, J. J. Eller, 936 sec. 
75 yards dash, A. T. Meyer, 7% sec. 
300 yards dash, A, T. Meyer, 32% sec. 
600 yards run, T. J. Halpin, 1:13%. 
1000 yards run, A, R. Kiviat, 2:15%. 
2 miles run, H. J. Smith, 9:18. 
2 miles walk, R. J. Remer, 14:21%. 
Running High jump, Eugene Jennings, 6 ft., 


I in, 

Standing High jump, Platt Adams, 5 ft., 
1 in. 

Standing Broad jump, Platt Adams, ro ft., 


11 in, 

Pole vault for distance, Platt Adams, 28 ft., 
¥Y in. 

Putting 24-lb. shot, P. J. McDonald, 37 ft., 


7 in, 
Throwing 56-lb. weight for height, P. J. 
McDonald, 15 ft., 9!4 in. 

March 6: Intercollegiate swimming cham- 

pionship winners: 

50 yards, P. Roberts, Yale, 2546 sec. 

too yards, P. Roberts, Yale, 2944 sec. 

220 yards, E. D. Cross, Princeton, 2:37%. 

Plunge for distance, T. Smith, Yale, 69% 
feet. 

Fancy diving, A. McAleenan, Yale. 

March 7: Spring golf tournament at 
Pinehurst, N. C., final round, P. W. Whit- 
temore, Brookline, Mass., beat I. S. Robe- 
son, Rochester, 4 up and 3 to play. 

March 10: Intercollegiate basketball 
league championship finals, Cornell beat 


of March, 1914 


Dartmouth and tied with Columbia, at 8 
games won and 2 lost. Not played off. 

March 11: Amateur Hockey League 
championship won by St. Nicholas Skating 
Club in final game from last year’s cham- 
pions, the Hockey Club of New York, by 
4 goals to 3. 

March 16 and 18: Jay Gould beat G, L. 
Covey (professional) for world’s court ten- 
nis championship, by 6-0, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2, 
6-2, 5-6, 6-1. 

March 20: W. J. Hoppe beat George 
Sutton for 18.1 balk line professional cham- 
pionship, by 500 to 228. 

Women’s National Indoor Lawn Tennis 
championship. Singles, Miss Marie Wag- 
ner beat Mrs. C. N. Beard in final round 
by 6-1, 2-6, 6-2; doubles, Miss Clare Cassell 
and Mrs. S. F, Meann beat Mrs. Marshall 
McLean and Mrs. Frederick Schnitz, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-4. 

March 21: Class A, amateur 18.2 balk 
line billiard championship finals, E. W. 
Gardner beat M. D. Brown, goo to 386. 

March 26: Women’s North and South 
Golf championship finals, Pinehurst, N. C, 
Miss Florence L, Harvey, Canada, beat Mrs. 
R. H. Barlow, Philadelphia, 1 up. 

Intercollegiate Gymnastic championship, 
won by New York University; individual 
championship won by G. S. Cremer, New 
York University. 

March 28:* Intercollegiate Wrestling 
championship, won by Cornell, 

Annual Oxford-Cambridge boat race, won 
by Cambridge by 434° lengths in 20:23. 
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va | For this issue of Vanity Fair we have photographed some of the 
1 most representative of the smart furniture and fabrics for the 
| summer home, and have made the same special price conces- 
' . . . . 
dia sions which’ we shall offer our New York customers in May. 
re— 
in at Reed Furniture. The furniture characteristic, ingenious effects. Pillows. The pillow on the 
Doing | shown is an exclusive Lord & In it, he offers you the choice of right is one of the most admired 
afay. ! Taylor design. In the grace of linen ground with lilac, green, designs launched by Martine. 
high its lines and restraint of its pat- blue and red designs with black The yellow ground is striped in 
tern, it shows the taste required stripes; also in yellow back- black with strong Futurist 
nat in summer furnishings. It is ground. 31 inches wide, in ex- flower effect. The pillow is of 
“ord- sturdily built to combat the hard cellent a//-/inen at $2 a yard. French linen $5. The design may 
— service given outdoor furniture. be had by the yard in Printed 
; Baronial brown; silver grey; Fabric B is an effective Futur- Linen, 31 inches $2 per yard. 
a French grey; antique ivory; clear ist design of splendid decorative : ; : 
white and natural. Singly it value. Just imported and can be The center pillow is of English 
eyan costs —Piping Rock Comfort furnished immediately in many Velvet in Fabric D, Canterbury 
ny— Chair $16.50; Piping Rock color combinations in English bell design $4.75. It shows the 
n at straight chair$16.50; Piping Rock velvet, 31 inches $2.50 a yard; effect of this design in yellow 
mal tea table $10, and divan $28.50. _in Printed Linen, 31 inches $1.25 | round with purple flower and 
£4 The set of four pieces $60. ayard; in Printed Silk, 36 inches green leaves. 
= ee The pillow to the left is of En- 
— Cushions for seat and back:— : ‘ : glish Velvet in Fabric B pattern 
ard. Arm chair or rocker, cretonne Fabric C is an imported cre- and is $5. 
sae : tonne absolutely controlled by 
Durg $5, tapestry $6.50; side chair 
cretonne $4, tapestry $5; divan Lord & Taylor so that the ex- All of the pillows are of soft floss 
n at cretonne $10, tapestry, $13.50. clusiveness of this pattern may encased in strong white tickings. 
An- be assured. It is a gorgeous pea- 
m— Scotch Art Rug. Made in soft cock pattern against a ground of The new Lord & Taylor improve- 
ws tapestry colorings and reversible: black, tan or blue. inches ments for the care of your 
a ideally suited forsummer. Itmay — wide, only $2.75 a yard, Fave and Dvdpenien, 
uth be secured in a brown ground 
with design and border in tap- Fabric D is an imported French Dry cold air; vaults locked with 
Il at estry blue; or neutral grey with linen in linen ground, with Can- time locks. Insurance covered. 
5 design and border in smart black. terbury bells in tones of orange Before storing, your furs and 
= 9x 12 ft. An evident bargain at and foliage in green; also other draperies are cleaned by the new 
its new price of $19.50. color combinations. Verystriking hygienic method—compressed air 
ae and quite typical of the prevail- —7# this way avoiding the wear 
art Samples of the following fabrics ing effects in interior decoration. and tear resulting from the con- 
oint sent on request :— In English Velvet, 31 inches séant beating with rattan reeds or 
ham z $2.25 a yard; in Printed Linen, machine driven belts. Minor rips 
n at Imported Fabrics. Fabric A is 31 inches $1; in Printed Silks, are mended and all fur collars 
2 a Martine design — one of his 36 inches $2, cleaned free of charge. 
son 
le— 
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SHELBURNE 


—on the Boardwalk 
OCATION on the Boardwalk 


gives nearly every room an 

ocean outlook, and all sleeping 
rooms, mostly en suite, are planned 
to the minutest detail for comfort 
and convenience —perfect ventila- 
tion, salt hot and cold baths, electric 
lights, telephones, and thoroughly 
modern furniture. 
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OF ALL Atlantic City restaurants the Grill Room and Main 

Dining Room of The Shelburne are best and most favorably 
known. It is here that “‘everybody” may be found either at lunch 
or in the evening. Even if you are not stopping at the Shelburne, 
your dinner invitations will always bring you here—and the 
dinners you give should be here. 


Recent remodeling of the entire house has resulted in additions 
that will be welcomed by patrons. The Exchange leading to the 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 


DINING ROOM 


Sun Parlor, the Writing Room, and .the Music Room have been 
rebuilt in mahogany. The large Enclosed Palm Veranda gives an 
unobstructed view of the Boardwalk and the Sea. The Old Rose 
Garden has been converted into an open-air Pergola Dining Room 
with fountains, cool, cozy corners and roses massed from the Sun 
Parlor nearly to the Boardwalk. All trains are met by special 
conveyances, Reservations may be made by telegram—let us 


send booklet and rates. Jacob Weikel 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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TRS, Saf c 


u Want to Go? 


Where do Yo 


S it to London, Calcutta, Atlantic City, or Maine? 
Does the seashore appeal to you this year or are 
you looking forward to a summer in the moun- 

tains? No matter where it may be, there are trains 
to look up, hotel reservations to be made, tickets to 
buy, new clothes to be purchased and perhaps extra 
bags are needed. In fact, a swarm of greater or less 
annoyances may take away half the pleasure of the 
trip before it is begun. 


Vanity Fair will save you all these annoyances, 
will look up your trains, make your hotel reserva- 
tions, buy your tickets, tell you what climate to ex- 


pect—and will even buy the clothes, luggage, etc., 
for you if you wish. (See page 120.) 


If you have not made up your mind where you 
want to go, let Vanity Fair advise you. It will fur- 
nish you with information about every place in 
America and Europe as well—in fact, any corner of 
the globe, no matter how remote. 


We find there is a great demand for this kind of 
a service. The more liberally and promptly it is 
used the more we shall appreciate it—and it is 
offered without charge. 


Travel Bureau 
VANITY FAIR, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Great Danes 





a 





Great Danes of Royal Breeding 








No. 176,368 A. K. C. 

Rich golden brindle, only Sg years old. The best 
American bred Dane in America. No better breeding. 
Winner’s prize Lancaster, Pa.; Newark, N. J.; Reserve 
winner, Boston; Third limit, Second open New York; 
Second limit, Second open Philadelphia. At stud until 
sold—fee $20.00. 

If you want a puppy or grown dog write us. 
est imported and domestic stock for sale. 


ROYAL FARMS, Dept. V. F. 
Little Silver New Jersey 


Choic- 








GREAT DANES— 


The best Great Dane in 
America who, before being 
imported from Germany, de- 
feated the best German cham- 
pions, including the winner at 
Westminster, 1914. Aeson is 
an enormous upstanding fawn 
of excellent type and grand 
outline; his head is a study; 
fee $20. Also at stud, a 
beautiful Brindle in Faust 
von Domburg, fee $10; and 
Max Huber, a_ wonderful 
harlequin, fee $10. If you 





“True-to-Type” 








AESON VON DER RHOEN 


wish American bred or imported puppies, or full-grown 


dogs, write us. This kennel is represented in Germany 
and can supply its patrons’ wants at all times. 


BOHRER KENNELS, Dept.K, Lynbrook, Long Island 
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St. Bernards 
ST. BERNARD 


The Best Dog 


As playfellow for children, compan- 
ion and guard for the home, affec- 
tionate and faithful. Best registered 


stock, 
Grown Stock for Sale. 
White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
Phone 855 J, Long Branch. 
Puppies for Sale. 















O’Linda’s Roy For Sale | 





‘“‘Beware 
of the Dog!’’ 


UT you need not beware of any dog 
bought from a kennel recommended 
by Vanity Fair. Long ago, dogs 

were bought mostly from street peddlers 
—"shrewd fellows in velveteens”’ who 
hawked their dogs about the city. But 
now, with scores of first class kennels 
from which to choose, you can be quite 
sure you are getting a dog worth the 
price for which it is purchased. 

The proprietor of every kennel in “The 
Dog Mart” is exceedingly jealous of 
the good repute of his dogs. He can 
be trusted. Speaking from our wide 
acquaintance with these breeders, they 
are excellent men to know. 


THE DOG MART 
VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 























one Owner, Mrs. Thomas W. Larson, 
Viking Kennels Downing Avenue, Newburgh,N.Y. 
Old English Sheepdogs. aunles and Grown dogs for sale. 
The best possible breeding. Also Chow Chows, all ages. 
Correspondence invited. “Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Caria Shepherd Dogs 
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Viking Kennels Offer For Sale 


A litter of the famous Dob- 
erman Pinschers Puppies 
for sale; the dog used by the 
police in Germany, and the 
greatest guard and compan- 
ion dog of any breed; they 
are the dogs with the human 
brains; for beauty can not 
be beaten; this litter has 2. 

been sired by Harras 11 

Von Parthengrund, the New York and Boston 
1913 first prize winner and best of his breed in 
this country, being a blue dog. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Larsen, Owner VIKING KENNELS Newburgh, N. Y. 





Importer 
and Breeder of 
the World’s 
Famous German 
Shepherd Police 
Dogs 


Young Stock sired 
this Dog _ on tank 
Visitors welcome. Call, 
Phone or Write owner. 


Mrs.Eugene Rubino 


Blue Blood Kennels 
Tel. 428 Babylon 


Babylon, Long Island 





Arthur von Kinzigdorf Famous fa 
his Wonderful Head and Intelligencer} 























moderate prices if taken young. 





Cats 


A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 


The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets. 





Two litters of finest pedigree a: ¢ 


Black Short Haired Cattery 
N. Y. Office Orapve tt, N. J. 
112 C area ae 











Setters 








Collies | 
Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 
Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary intel- 
ligence, comradeship an 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable, 


Write for folder 














of one of the greatest 
Collies in the World today. My 
sire imported Parbold Prior is the 
e of four champions. My mas- 
ter’s kennels are full of my rela- 
tions, while others of my relations 
seattered over this great na- 
tion. Parbold Prior at stud, fee 
. aise Clark’s book on training 
cen! 





HE VERY BEST BRED AND BEST TRAINED 

POINTERS AND SETTERS IN AMERICA 
today are bred, raised, and traine 
right here at this place. We have 
English or Llewellen Setters, Irish 
Setters, Gordon Setters, and Pointer 
Dogs that are well and most_thor- 
oughly trained. We sell trained dogs 
for $50.00 to $200.00. Puppies, all 
ages, from $15.00 to $25.00 each. 

e invite correspondence. 

Cornucopia Farm Kennels, Dept. N, De Soto, Mo. 








a. is A 
ELMVIEW KENNELS, ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 


We are owners of “Ch. Herta von Rorengrand., “Ch, 
Loni von der W cago *”” “Siegfried of F elmview, t *asch 
von Hochwacht.”’ ‘‘Grittli von Seengen” and many other 
European and iueste “ winners. For further particulars write 


333 CONNELL BUILDING SCRANTON, PA. 




















Russian Wolf 








WORLD’S BEST “@> 
WOLFHOUNDS 


We are the largest and 
most successful breeders 
and exbibitors of Russian Wolfhounds in 
the world. Puppies and grown stock 
always for sale at most attractive prices. 


VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
Office, 132 E. 19th Street New York 
























SUNNY BRAE REGISTERED KENNELS 
Bloomington Illinois 


Sealyhams 








Cocker Spaniels 





Sealyham Terriers 
A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and intelligent breed. 
The coming terrier at stud, Champion 
Star, International Winner. 

For particulars, address 


Mrs. Samuel Willets Bayside, L. I. 








The ‘Midkiff’? Cockers 


No home is Seenlle. afl without a ‘“‘Midkiff Cocker Spaniel.” The 

merry, active. le. a festacaats. intelligent house dog, and 

companion, inte word ‘‘Midkiff’’ is a guarantee that your little 

friend is of the beet winning strains in America and eligible 

registration. with merican Kennel Club. We ship all dogs 

on seven days’ approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
rice refunded. 4 so Pointers, Setterseand Irish Water Spaniels, 

sexes, broken and unbroken. Address— 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 




















Terriers 


Terriers 
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Pi f * PARAMOUNT foos 
The Complete Dog Diet 


HEN you feed your dog OSOKO, you 

know you are giving him the most 

perfectly balanced ration procurable. 
Dogs love it. Leading kennels of America 
use OSOKO exclusively all through the year, 
because it is a thoroughly good food, free 
from chemicals and appetizing spices. Puppies 
thrive on OSOKO. 
Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent free on 

request 
Manufactured by 
Spillers and Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 











French Bulls 
FRENCH BULLDOGS and BOSTON TERRIERS 














From prize winning 
stock. My 








2 i 


splendid dispositions— 
suitable for companions 
or for the show-ring. 
Correspondence invited. 
| Mrs. H. Howard Holzschuh 
Sur-Mount Kennels 
219 Peshine Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 


West White Highlands 


FOR SALE 
West Highland 
White Terriers 


Puppies from best pedi- 
gree stock. For prices 
and particulars address 


Plympton-Green Kennels 
Plymouth County 
Plympton-Green, Mass. 




















Dachshunde 
DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most successful breeders of Dachs- 
hunde in America offer for sale at all times full 
grown stock and puppies from their well-known 
winners. One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciated and remembered. For 
prices write 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS Mrs. A. Hungerford Bay Shore, L.I. 











Publications 





If you own a pet you 
ought to know how to 
care for and feed it. Dr. 
Daniel’s book on Dog or 
Cat will give you all 
necessary information on 
how to feed, how to care for when sick or well. 

Write for book. Address Dept. C. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Largest Prize Win- 
ning Terrier Kennel in 
the World—“0ur Records Prove It” 


We have for sale at all times strong, healthy and 
lively pups, bred from the best strains of the fol- 
lowing popular breeds: Airedales, Wire-haired Fox 
Terriers and Irish Terriers. No stock worth less 
than $25. For a description of the kennels, its win- 
nings and its offerings, write 


STANLEY LOMAS, Mgr. 





CHAMPION VICKERY 
FAST FREIGHT, 
Best terrier in the whole 
Westminster Show, 1914. 
Best dog in any breed at 
Rochester, 1914. His ken- 


CHAMPION 


PRINCE OF YORK, 


One of the world’s largest 
prize-winning Airedales and 
























nel-mate, Gypsy Moth, won THE VICKERY KENNELS CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners sire, whose progeny are car- 
for the best in the Chicago * ENCE rying everything before 
Show. Barrington Illinois tiem. 
Scottish Terriers Chow-Chows 
MME Scottish Terriers | Coassock Kennels [ 
ey Recommended as com- CHOW-CHOWS 


panions 
A really good sort of 


Chow puppies, male and female— 
best breeding, all ages, for sale 
at moderate prices, of exceptional 
og : ‘ disposition, and all dark red in 
Best for children’s pets 


color. 
oo NEWCASTLE KENNELS COASSOCK KENNELS 
= ag Brookline, Mass. Framingham Mass. 





WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGH 
NEW HAMPSIIIRE 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 





For Sale and at Stud CHOW CHOWS DALMATIANS 

—Make Best Com- AT STUD ; AT STUD 

anions, ad at Monsoon AKC 138076 Halnor Tally Ho AKC 156170 
ome in ouse or Owner 

Stable. Miss Auice E. NEALE 






413 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 





GREENACRE 
KENNELS 


Chow dogs and puppies 
of the highest class al- 
ways for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


O. J. TOREN, Mgr. 


Fairfield, Connecticut 


Grafton Kennels 
North Grafton, Mass. 


t 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


FOR SALE and at STUD 






Farm raised puppies at moderate 





























seen prices o - ihn 
Publications | Publications 
TRAINING THE DOG ROMERT 5. LEMMON 





Practical Points for 
the Dog Trainer 


Qualities the successful trainer of 
dogs must exercise: 


Patience, Firmness, Common- 
Sense 

Rewards and Punishments 

The Puppy 


*“Come” and “Lie Down” 
Teaching the Dog Easy and 
Complicated Tricks 


a The All-Round Dog 
The Dog as a Comrade 
The Choice of a Breed 

ys The Dog’s Quarters 
General Care of the Dog 


Make a real companion of your dog from the first and he will 


learn to look upon you as a wonderful creature 


Every dog that is worth owning is bring up an “all-round” dog so that 
worth adequate training. This is he will be obedient, cheerful, and 
true not only of hunting dogs but master of all the accomplishments 
also of the greater number of less that, exclusive of the hunting field 
specialized breeds who would be more and the stage, can reasonably be 
Satisfactory to their owners if they demanded. 
were well trained. There is no 


Illustrations from Photographs. 


attempt to cover exhaustively the 
whole subject of dog training; that 
would be impossible in any volume 
of reasonable size. Rather it is the 
purpose to give straightforward di- 
rections which will enable the person 
inexperienced in such matters to 
Postage 6 cents. 


16 mo. 75 cents net. 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers Union Square, New York 















































Downshire Kennels 
Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own 
breeding for sale from 3 
to 8 months, also adults. 
133 East 63rd St., New York City 

Phone: 475 Plaza 








Beautiful Golden and White 


JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, prize winning stock, 
moderate prices 


MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
88GoldenSt., NewLondon, Conn. 


- 1 PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 
RUTH S. BISHOP 
Dichondate Kennels 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 




















PEKINGESE 


Puppies by the famous 
winner, ‘“‘The Sun of Llen- 
rud."” Grown stock for 


sale at all times. 
Reasonable prices. 

For sale by the well-known expert 

MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 

2172 East 3rd St., Gravesend 


“Broo ries ar - ¥. 
Phone, 941- Coney Island 














The Best Collection of Japanese 
; Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure, 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
49 4th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A FEW GOOD POMERANI- 
ANS at reasonable prices. 
All colors, some have won 
many prizes. These dogs are 
being sold to make room in 
the kennels. They combine 
the best blood in England and 
America and will make ideal 
pets or show dogs. Send for list, 
OAK HILL KENNELS 


Ellis Place Ossining, N. Y. 
Tel., Ossining 323 














“Rosemary Kennels” 
English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 
The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 


All communications must be 
addressed to 


1721 Nottingham Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 








AT STUD 


FEE $20 
Peking Kien Lung 


Sire of diminutive pup- 
pies of all colors. Pe- 
kingese puppies for sale. 


M. H. COTTON, M. D. 
Peking Kennels Mineola, L. I. 
Telephone 1010M Garden City 


PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 
Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St., Tel. Tremont 2032-W, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, 683 Washington St., Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 








Ask Vanity Fair 


if cae department is ready to an- 
swer any question about the pur- 
chase or care of dogs. If you do not 
see on these pages just what you are 
looking for, ask Vanity Fair. 


Different breeds require different 
foods and treatment. Vanity Fair is 
prepared to give expert advice with- 
out charge. 


Letters of inquiry will be promptly 
answered, and no pains will be spared 
to make our reply as complete and 
authoritative as you can desire. 


THE DOG MART 


VANITY FAIR, 
449 FourtH Avenue, New York City 











Toys—Cont. 





PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lovable of pets. 
Sired by noted champions. 
Puppies from $25.00 up. 

Grown dogs and brood 
matrons. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Correspondence a Pleasure 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 


Telephone 95 R, Great Neck, 4 i. 
or 489 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 





Boston Terriers 








Boston 


Terriers 
Something Worth While 


Remember the Forest 
View Pet Stock Farm is 
the finest and largest of 
its kind in the world 
and have on hand at all 
times just what you 
want. If it is a $25 pup or a $1000 show dog or brood 
bitch. In buying a pup or dog of us you get the 
benefit of our 30 years’ experience in knowing how to 
breed to get the right results. 100 perfectly marked 
pups from the greatest champions of the day, ready for 
delivery, $25 to $50. All guaranteed in perfect health. 
30 Grand brood bitches, some in whelp to our on 
studs, $25 to $100. 25 perfect young stud and sh ow 
prospects, $50 to $200. W rite your wants carefully in 
first letter; state just the price you wish to pay. 

Eight perfect studs at your service. 


Forest View Pet Stock Farm 
A City in Itself 
E. M. EPPLER, Pres. E. B. MOSER, Sec. and Treas. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 




















BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes. 
Also English Bull dogs and Bull Ter- 
riers all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 





FRENCH BULLS 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


of superior quality. Prices reasonable. Write us 
for full particulars. 


THE CARLETON-CLARK CO. 
46 Canal St., Boston, Tel. Haymarket 4270, Mass. 








. faciatieg gem! Spaniels, which have 
been my life study, Pomeranians, Pe- 
kingese, may be bought at reasonable 


They are house raised and of splendid 
ppueerance and breed. Write for par- 
ticulars and tell what you want. 


MRS. B. MACKEY 
393 Dean Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING . PEKINGESE 

Sired by Mrs. Benjamin Guiness’ Ta-Wang. For Sale and at Stud 

Fang-Chang, at stud, fee gs Kvo-Wang, at stud, fze $20. 

Mi-Lung Boy, at stud, fee 

A splendid variety of toy rll puppies and 

grown stock for sale. Pekingese and Pom. 

eranians a specialty. 
TA-WANG ee 

2272 East 19th Stree 

Near Neck Road "Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. £2. = 


IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


I can furnish any breed of dog required; prices 
moderate; references the highest; my specialty 
Pekingese and Pomeranians. English representa- 
tive to the Panama exhibition. Years of experi- 
ence enable me to produce for the American 
buyers, winners and champions, in all breeds. 
Write me. 


MISS CAREY, Spilsby, land, and Harmony _ Park, 
Scotch Plains, New Sorted. ty ble Address, Carey, Spilsby 



















ee Newfoundlands 





NEWFOUNDLANDS 


We are booking orders 
for puppies from two good 
imported bitches. A few 
very choice imported 
specimens for sale. Write 
your wants please. 


U. R. FISHEL 
Box V___— Hope, Ind. 








Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed 
‘ sound, intelligent and-ef good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A, SHEA 
96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 











Trish Terriers 








Irish Terriers for sale, puppies and grown 
stock, eligible for registration, proven brood 
matrons d stud dogs; prices Twenty-five 
Dollars upwards. 

BAY SHORE KENNELS 
Shelbourne Point 

Prop. MRS. A. D. MORGAN 


Vermont 

















Irish Setters 
Irish Red Setters 


The Aristocrats of the Setter Family. We 
bred Champion St. Cloud ILI, the greatest 
dog of his breed that ever lived—and hosts of 
other noted winners, and for more than 25 
years have owned the foremost Kennel of this 
variety—winning upward of 1000 first prizes. 
Very superior specimens, all ages, for sale at 
all times. 

Ch. St Cloud's Lorna... &S. A. Contoit, St. Cloud Kennel, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 
NEW YORK KENNELS, late American Kennels 
Toy white French Silk ae eedan. from 3 poend 
Beauties, $15.00. Toy oy Maltese Terriers, Toy 























$20. 
$10.00 up. Irish Terriers, Fox Terriers, Aire- 
dales, English Bulls, Puppies and grown, 
Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp. 


Dept. V.F., 118 E. 9th Street, New York City 


























brokers and many pri- 
vate owners, Vanity Fair 
is also prepared to offer “WHERE TO LIVE” 


its special services in 


finding any property you VANITY FAIR 





Are You Looking for a Summer Home? 


RE your plans for this summer settled? If for this summer, or for a longer period of time. 
A not, these six pages of Vanity Fair may Don't hesitate to write for Vanity Fair’s assist- 
solve the problem. As you will see, they ance. A member of our staff will be at your 
cover the summer home question.all the way from disposal from the very moment your letter is re- 
Colorado to Maine, and from New Hampshire to ceived. 
Virginia. He will do without charge every bit of the 
Not content with publishing even these six necessary investigation for you, and will not pause 
pages of suggestions from the best real estate in his efforts until you are thoroughly satisfied. 


On these pages you 
are very likely to find 
what you want without 
the necessity of going 
farther. But if not, write ‘ 


may want to buy or rent 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City at once to Vanity Fair. 














For Rent or Sale on Long Island 


This desirable country place is for 
rent. It is located in an excellent 
hunting country in a popular section 
of Long Island. It has fifteen acres, 
partly woodland, partly cleared, with 
excellent surroundings. The house 
is attractively furnished and _ has 
eight master’s and five servants’ bed- 
rooms, four baths, a library, living 
room, 18x31 feet, dining room, but- 
ler’s pantry, kitchen, servants’ din- 
ing room and there is also a stable 
with six box stalls and a room for 
automobiles, cow stable and garden- 
er’s cottage. 


PEASE & ELLIMAN 











340 Madison Ave., New York Tel. 6200 Murray Hill 














Summer Estates among the Beauti- In 
ful Lakes and Mountains of New ||| SPUMNUNET Bice Hill Musical Colony 


Hampshire. Estate On Shore of Penobscot Bay 


Illustrated booklet sent on request. \ place ready to entertain or rest in 
YOUNG & THYNG, LACONIA, N. H. E. T. FOX SARGENTVILLE, MAINE 





























FOR SALE NEAR ADIRONDACK MTS. 

A beautiful Summer home (Winter as well) of 
| six acres on St. Regis River at West Stockholm, 
a picturesque hamlet, 5 miles from Potsdam. 
Good roads everywhere. Brick house nicely built 
with 9 rooms and attic, furnace, paved cellar, 
well 35 ft. New stable and garage. Terms rea- 
sonable. For particulars eB of Miss Jennie 
A. Culver, West Stockholm, N. 











ADIRONDACK ||||  LonNec Isranp 


Cc ac f a | FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT 
amps on ° ttages for he oF Shore Fronts, Estates and Farms For Sale 
recreation. All improvements. 


DURYEE & CO. WARD & WARD 


Saranac Lake New York Huntington, N. Y. and New York City 


HULSE & CHASE 




















LAKE SUNAPEE, N.H. 














Choice Country Real Estate Ue ap acteegtieny ae ‘ 
armin ottages an amps 
FOR SALE OR RENT Write for ol 8 Correspondence nar 
Ren state SARGENT & ee! - ° 
Collected BAY SHORE, N.Y. | stenagea ad £0. Mami enfien, N ia 








Farmhouse 


reproduced in detail; an acre of land, 
great old trees, sweeping lawns; 
waterfront and a fine sandy beach at 


Grenwolde=« 


The house shown in the sketch above 
was copied from an Old English farm- 
house. Its quaint design, ‘convenient 
plan and delightful surroundings make 
a strong appeal to those who ‘seek an 
ideal out-of-town home. In fact, it 
offers you all the advantages of an 
extensive private estate in a vicinity 
widely noted for its refined social life. 





May I send you floor plans showing 
the many desirable features of the 
house referred to, and some interest- 
ing information regarding GREN- 
WOLDE? 


PAUL V. SHIELDS 


129 Front Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 4123 John 





























Do YOU know the beauties of 
Northern Bergen Co., N. J., and 
Rockland Co., N. Y.? 


Many prominent New Yorkers have within 
the past two years bought farms and country 
estates in this section. 


Buy now while values are low. 


DUDLEY P. POWER, Specialist, 30 Church St., N. Y. City 
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THE SWIMMING POOL, one of the largest in the country, supplied by a 


flowing artesian well in the waterfront park, is only one of the things that make 





Kensington, 
On 


Great Ner 


Manhasset Bay 


the most attractive place around New York for 
a home in the country. 

A BATHING BEACH five hundred feet long, 
a dock for yachts and motor boats in the new 
harbor at the head of Manhasset Bay, tennis 
courts for the exclusive use of Kensington home 
owners, and an eighteen-hole golf course within 
a few minutes’ walk, are some of the other at- 
tractive features. 

A SANITARY SEWER SYSTEM, costing 
nearly $100,000, and appr roved by the State 
Joard of Health; four miles of beautiful park 
drives, eight miles of shaded walks, three miles 
of water mains, and four miles of underground 
electric light conduits, constructed at a cost 
of over $300,000, are some of the special 
advantages. 

TEN MILES of the most beautiful privet 
hedge on Long Island, more than twenty thou- 
sand flowering shrubs and evergreens, and 
thirty-five hundred shade trees, in addition to 


entire property the appearance of a great coun- 


try esta 

THIRTY -SIX BEAUTIFUL HOMES, de- 
signed by leading architects of country houses, 
constructed at a cost of over three-quarters of a 
million dollars, forever establish the architec- 
tural character of the property 

LOCATED ONLY FOUR BLOCKS from the 
station, the Long Island Railroad electric train 
service brings Kensington within 29 minutes of 
the heart of New York, while a line of fast, 
well-equipped boats from the foot of East 34th 

Street provide, in the summer season, one of 
t! he by delightful and picturesque trips around 

RY MOTOR, Kensington is reached in 35 
minutes from the Queensboro B ridge, over the 
finest automobile roads in the United States. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL ALBUM of colored pho- 
tographs and our plan for building and financing 
your home will be sent upon_request, together 
with the finest road map of Long Island ever 
printed. 








Phone 5600 Greeley 


the magnificent native forest trees, give the 


Rickert-Hinlay Realty Cu, 


1 West 34th Street 








SCARSDALE, 
ESTATES 


The choice community of those desiring 
delightful and harmonious residential 
surroundings, The illustration shown 
above pictures a typical home on the 
Scarsdale Estates. 

Here the New York business man enjoys out- 
of-door living such as Golf, Tennis, Hunting, 


Trap-shooting, Riding, Motoring and many 
other attractive features of life in the open, 
And yet, at the same time, he is but 20 miles 
from’ the Grand Central Terminal, reached 
quickly by fast electric train service. 


For information about plots, homes 
for sale and rent call at the 


Country Life Exposition 


Over the Main Waiting Room in the Grand 
Central Terminal 


Office also at 4 Martine Avenue, White Plains 


Exposition is Free 





President 


Edqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


Picturesque woodland surroundings 
Far-reaching views, invigorating air 

Within 19 miles of Grand Central Station 
Efficient planning and building service 





















ADIRONDACKS 


Camps and cottages in any part of the Adi- 
rondacks; write for free illustrated Booklet. 


W. F. ROBERTS 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Real Estate. 


























Westchester & Dutchess County 


COUNTRY HOMES—ESTATES—FARMS 


LONG ISLAND—CONNECTICUT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
New York & New England Real Estate 
Tel. 2422 


BOSTON Member 


Real Estate Board NEW YORK 


Do You Know the Beauties of 


NORTHERN BERGEN CO., N. J., 
and ROCKLAND CO., N. Y.? 


Many prominent New Yorkers have, within the past two 
years, bought Farms and Country Estates in this section. 


Buy now, while values are low. 


DUDLEY P. POWER, Specialist, 30 Church St., N. ". City 











GEDNEY 
FARM 


Formerly a millionaire’s private estate. 
Now its 306 acres are available, in all 
their natural and man-made beauty, for the 
building of year-round homes. 
The Gedney Farm Hotel on the property is Pic: 
tured above. The Gedney Farm Country C 
Beach Club at Oakland Beach, Rye, N. Y., Golf 
Course, Tennis Courts, Swimming Pool, Bowl- 
ing Alleys, Polo, Riding, Coaching and Gun 
Club all make living here ideal. 
Gedney Farm is reached b the electric service 
of the Harlem to White .Plains and the New 
York, Westchester & Boston to Gedney Way. 
It is but 20 miles from Grand Central Terminal. 
For information about flots, homes 
for sale and rent call at the 


Country Life Exposition 


Over the Main Waiting Room in the Grand 
Central Terminal 
Office also at 4 Martine Ave., White Plains. 


e 
Admission to the LWhl Aetliy, 
t 


Exposition is Free Presiden 

















Muny xin William H. Mills 9374. 4 








Three Acres on the Sound 


Will sell three Acres, wonderfully located on the 
open Sound, just 20 miles from Grand Central 
Depot; in the best residential section, with fine 
view, beach, water rights: water, gas, electricity 
all there; ideal for man of means wishing perfect 
location to build. Write us. 


EDW. C. GRIFFIN & P. H. COLLINS 
Bank Bldg., Larchmont, N. Y¥. ‘Phone 352. 











100 Acres, Irrigated Ranch 


Ditched and fenced, 50 acres winter wheat, at Los 
Alamos, 10 miles from Las Vegas, New Mexico, San 
Miguel Co. 6500 feet elevation. Beautiful climate, 
deep rich soil, the home of alfalfa. room bungalow, 
new, and 6 lots 50x 144, at Onava Station, main line 
Santa Fe, 3 miles from the above ranch, a growing, 
thrifty town. For full particulars apply to 


CHAS. ED. MOYSES Oyster Bay, New York 





























munity. 


lows now ready for occupancy. 


1 West 34th Street 





On the Ocean 


Offers advantages of social culture, environment, accessibility, recreation and 
investment unapproached by any other metropolitan surburban home com- 


Between ocean and bay are the beautiful homes of well-to-do people who 
selected Neponsit as a place to LIVE, not merely to reside. 

We build from your plans or ours. 

Write or ’phone for full information concerning Neponsit’s private beach, 
the Club House and several new stucco-on-hollow-tile houses and bunga- 


NEPONSIT REALTY COMPANY 


TELEPHONE: GREELEY 2741 


arm. Pure mountain spring 
F ington Home supplies water. 45 
acres of fine land. Brook running through, affording place for ice pond. 
3 acres of peaches on mountain side, baskets harvested in 1913. 
arge stock barn with silo, new tool and wood house. Cottage and 6 
acres of land adjoining can be bought with place. Property must be sold 
to close an estate. 


L. C. ROOT, Farmington, Conn. 
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Mamaroneck Larchmont 


New York 


Pelham 

















Berkshire Hills Colonial Dione 


This attractive property consists of 744 acres beauti- 
fully laid out in lawn, garden and woodland, trees 
set 50 years ago, and this delightful example of 
Colonial Architecture with 5 large living rooms, 6 
master’s chambers, 4 baths and 7 open fireplaces be- 
sides ample kitchen and pantries, servant’s dining 
room, bath and bedrooms. Garage with chauffeur’s 
quarters, icehouse and tool house. For sale or rent 
—Complete details and photos on request. 


BRUCE & COMPANY PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS—Estates and Farms. 
FLORIDA—Lands and Orange Groves. 
VIRGINIA—Estates and Apple Orchards. 
Many Other Beautiful Estates and Homes, 














——FOR SALE 


At Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 














Ten-room house with attractive grounds. House has 3 baths, 
d large living For further infor- 





mation apply to owner, 
H. T. FARRAR, 552 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 

















HOMES AND FARMS 
Along the Sound and Hudson River 


andthroughoutWestchester County,Particu- 
larly Bronxville, Scarsdale, Rye, Briarcliff, etc. 


. 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel., Murray Hill 6526 











Furnished Dwellings to Rent 


Residence 


NORTH SHORE, MASSACHUSETTS Properticy 
Splendid estates and seashore properties for sale and 
to let for the season. Rentals from $1500 to $5000. 
Estates from $15,000 to $50,000. 
AMERICA’S SUMMER GARDEN 
D. A. McEACHER Gloucester, Mass. 


Farms and Acreage For Sale 


WM. F. DAY 


500 Fifth Ave. New York City) 


























KENNETH IVES & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


ALONG THE HUDSON 
ALONG THE SOUND 
AMCNG THE HILLS 


7 EAST 42d St. NEW YORK 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Country Homes and Estates 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


GEO. H. COOPER 100 NORTH STREET 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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| AOA FREDERICK A. KING 
Ar ee oe n _— Poenges FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
sar 1 view priv athin 
Peon a a pels  pocomles 4 Farms, Country Estates and Land 
ceptional surroundings and neighborhood. 
Right price and terms. for Country Homes 
S. OSGOOD PELL & COMPANY Please state requirements 
s610 Bryant 542 = Prices from $2,000 to $60,000 
| UTAH ni, 
| Greenwich, Conn., and Vicinity 











Properties affording some of the 
Farm and Acreage finest sites for estates—most extensive 
and superb lands and water views. 
Superior located. tracts, ranging from 10 to 1000 acres, and at prices ranging from 
$100 to $500 per acre. If properties of this kind interest you, make appointment 


| to look them over, or write stating your requirements. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Est. 1899 


Smith Building 
Tel. hand 


Greenwich, Conn. 

















at Halesite-on-Huntington-Bay 


“Harbor Lights,” with 5%4 acres and splendid 
house, occupying wonderful site on North Shore, 
for sale at $25,000 less than cost, or for rental 
fully furnished. Send for particulars of this and 
our other houses and choice building plots; also 
for booklet B, or call at our exhibit. 


Country Life Permanent 
Exposition Vibe <- Tart 
New York City 


(trdltey 








View of Bay from Harbor Lights. 


The Halesite Company, Inc. 


Grand Central Terminal 
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FRONT VIEW OF RESIDENCE 


offered for sale for the first time. 


walks, driveways, etc. 








HIS estate of fourteen acres, residence, barns, etc., 
most carefully laid out as to the development of the grounds, 


The residence, large and roomy, built on a hill affording 
views of the sound and the peaks of the Berkshires, contains 8 
master’s rooms, three master’s baths, twelve open fireplaces, 
seven servants’ rooms, and two baths, large living room, dining 
room, drawing room, library, billiard room, den, lavatory, but- 





is now 
The entire estate is 


cement. 


and small kennel. 


Ii. Hawk, Jr., 





BACK VIEW OF RESIDENCE 


A COUNTRY ESTATE 


Half way between New York and the Berkshires. Sixty miles from New York, on the N.Y.N.H.,&H. Railroad. In Ridgefield, Conn. 


ler’s pantry, kitchen, also servants’ dining room, kitchen pantry, 
laundry, hot water heating and gas for light, two furnaces, etc. | 
The cellar makes an immense store room, and is floored with | 
Large barn for carriages and automobile, one box and 
five straight stalls, harness room, cattle quarters, chicken run, 
Full particulars upon application to Mrs. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL Hawk 
Broadway, N. Y. City. Telephone 7680 Riverside; or Edward 
Attorney for owner, 66 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hotel Marseilles, 1o3rd St. and 














ih 


Greenwich, Conn. 





FOR RENT — FURNISHED 


A modernly appointed 15 room dwelling. 4 baths. 
The grounds are attractive, having fine lawns, shade 
trees and formal gardens. Sound view from the 
property. 5 acres. Garage. 
THOMAS N. COOKE 
Real Estate Agency, Est. 1899 
\ Smith Bldg. Tel. 430 Greenwich, Conn. } 




















*‘Devenhurst”’ 

Ideal summer home in West Granville, Mass., on edge of Berkshire 
Hills, twelve miles from Westfield and on stageline. 24 acres land all 

cleared. Large old-fashioned house, Colonial, beautifully located with 


FOR SALE 


row of large maples in front. Nine good-sized rooms, five open fire- 
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Superb Waterfronts 





Attractive Acreage 


























Smith Building 


You Long for a Country Home and Have in Mind an Ideal 


We can approximate that ideal from our splendid lists and lessen 
we 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON or CHESTER MONTGOMERY 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





individualize each inquiry. 





Telephone 866 








Attractive Furnished Houses For Rent 


Farms and Country Homes For Sale in 
Northern Westchester Co., N. Y., and Western 
Connecticut. Address 


ADAMS & KEELER, Ridgefield, Conn: 











New London on the Sound 


Several large furnished houses to rent. Very desirable. 
Also a number of smaller cottages at New London 
and Eastern Point. Near Hotel Griswold. 


W. S. CHAPPELL, New London, Conn. 








—-—Shore Front—— 
NEAR STAMFORD, CONN. 


1% Acres, Private Beach: 12 Room House—modern 
improvements. Price very reasonable considering loca- 
tion. For terms and appointment to inspect, apply to 








Oliver Hubbard Co. yh) builtin y me 








A Beautiful Estate on the Connecticut River 


With valuable river frontage. 12 acres, Fine large 


house. Best spring water. Not often such a fine river- 
front property is on the market. Price low. Also 
farm-house, overlooking river. Lovely views. With 


1 to 50 acres, as desired. 


WILKINS & CRAMER, Middletown, Conn. 














places. House in good repair. Will sell for $3,000. Terms 
J. H. SWIFT, 190 Blaine Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























CALIFORNIA HOMES AND RANCHES 
in the Pajaro Valley; 177 acres with houses, barns 
and all improvements; very highly cultivated, full 
bearing apple trees, strawberries, hay and grain. This 
is a big income-yielding property beautifully situated 
on a fine lake—there are no outs about it. Price 
Also 1,300 acres for $65,000; 266 acres for 
s ; 18 acres for $12,500. We have many others, 
write for particulars, 
ORCHARD REALTY COMPANY 

Watsonville, California 











residence in Old York Road section. 
5-cent fare to city. 


music-room; 6 open fireplaces. 
attached. 


in every appointment. 


Glenside, at Station. Both Phones. 





ELKINS PARK 


An unusual opportunity on the Reading Railway. New York express service. 
Seven minutes’ walk to station. 


Unusually attractive, Spanish design ; tile roof. 
Large bedrooms with dressing-rooms, 3 marble bathrooms 


Between 2 and 3 acres of land. Plenty of shade, flowers, etc. 
Large stable or garage. 


Address WM. T. B. ROBERTS, Owner, Box 274, Ogontz, Montg. Co., 





Finest 
Two lines of trolleys. 


Large library and reception-room, halls, 


Built for owner. Complete 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Pa., or Office, 











Town: ano in the Countr 2 ie 


ce e279 « oS 




























COUNTRY HOMES 


in the Middleburg, The Plains, Warrenton, Albe- 
marle, and other favored regions of Virginia and 
Maryland. Free illustrated folders. Also 


Washington City and Suburban 
Property, Hunting Preserves and 
Plantations, Coal and Timber Lands 


Real Estate InvestmentCompany 
H.W. Hilleary CharlesS. Robb Walter R. Tuckerman 


President Vice-President Treasurer 
816 Connecticut Avenue Washington, D. C. 
Successors to 
. iS 
H. W. Hilleary & Company | “delightful. eo home and a mor ney- 
making farm, mane res. Dwelling with all modern equip- 


Offices or Connections at All Important Points ment. 





| mceestt estate in a splendid region. 2600 acres, Two miles 

front Abundant timber. Macadamized road to sta- 
tio m—4 miles. Modern buildings with modern improvements. 
Price $125,000. 


i 








A “pertect gem, A gent ntleman’s gee! 
fertile land. Brick _ dwelling “te moder 
Rest environment. Price $4: 


home 100 acres 
nm conveniences. 


Charming home in South Carolina, near tidewater, un- 
excelled hunting and fishing. 4700 acres. Plantation and 
woods. Ideal for club. Price F90, 


Ca 
one of the finest farms and most beantiful country homes 
Virgin 3 Nearly 1,000 acres genuine blue grass land. 





























Convenient to Washington 


Beautiful residence, 16 rooms, 3 baths, every 
modern convenience. Cottage with 9 rooms 
and bath. 

WM. PENN’S OLD HOME Large, modern barn and_ stables. 





An Englewood Home ; 
Convenient to New York in the beau‘ ful ad healthful Englewood 
country, 16 room house and one acre pi lot; 3 baths; 2 sleeping 
porches; garage; unsurpassed mounta‘n view. Will rent furnished— 
prefer to sell. Will gladly send photographs. 


Mrs. W. E. Rockwood, 141 Engle St., Englewood, N. J. Be <3 











Later owned by Ex-Governor Voorhees of New Jersey. Between 
Morristown call Semmaredle, 38 miles from NewYork City. 237 acres. - 
COLONIAL RESIDENCE, frame, with verandas 3 sides; 18 rooms; and Hog Houses. Farm well fenced 
8 toilet rooms (six with ye hardwood floors throughout; nickel and fertile. Large Orchard. 
umbing; seven laces; steam, hot water and vapor : " +c ° 
eating. BURGLAR ons AND LIGHTS throughout. GARAGE Thirty acres of magnificent lawn surround 
Bo two a OUSE, cupesing 35 Sane. Lge BI this residence in Virginia, which is ac- 
ono ice, ten stalls. wit! j Washing , 2 « alec. 
ee oe TAROT TAGE far Chau WOULS. 5 10 ones. cessible to Washington by road and elec 
Fuurt TREES, GARDENS, flower and vegetable. tric railway. 
FARM BUILDINGS, barns, carpenter shop, root cellar, machine 
house, pheasant runs, rabbit yore sheep pen, hog house, 
chicken house, woodhouse, corn cribs. 
FOR RENT FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 
Prices and details upon application to 


EUGENE JOBS, Summit, ‘N.S. 


Garage. Servants’ House. Chicken 











For full particulars write to 
Room 32, Wyatt Building Washington, D. C. 




















FOR SALE Ts 


Dutch Colonial Residence 
at Tenafly, N. J. de: 


Built 18 months ago on corner lot, 10 minutes 
from station. Two living rooms; 7 bedrooms; 3 


At a sacrifice to settle Estate 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Handsome 30 acre gentleman's country home 
in Morristown, Most exclusive section, fine 
residence, beautifully shaded lawn, shrub- 
bery, stately shade trees, gardener’s cottage, 
garage, everything necessary fora place of this 
character. Forfurther particularsand photo- 
graphs cddress Country Department 
LOUIS SCHLESINGER, Inc. 


Telephone 6500 Market Newark, N.J bathroms, library, dining-room, pantry, kitchen, 
laundry, storage rooms, etc. Every modern im- 
provement. Sale forced by move South. Liberal — 


terms. Address 


N. W. DOORLY, 5 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 






































New Jersey’s most ex- 





A FLOWER FARM 


Ten fertile acres of historic Virginia soil. On 
the Potomac River, near Washington. 


FOR SALE 


With a market ready at your door, big financial 
returns are assured. 


MRS. J. L. LOOSE BEE 5¢%-¥- 











SHORT HILL clusive residence section 

offers unusual _ social 
advantages in delightful surroundings with every con- 
venience. Several houses attractive in design and prac- 
tical in plan on large plots are offered for sale. Other 
houses furnished and unfurnished to rent for season 
or year. Full information on request. 








Roche, Craig & Wiley i¢s Breadver, New York 


7 e 
Homes inthe Hunting Coun 
SUPERBCOLONIALESTATES. TIDEWATER PROPERTI 
Charming old Virginia and Maryland farm land, with 
country residences in the sections adjoining the Middle- 
burg, Piedmont and Orange Hunt Clubs. One in pat- 
pag ae 200 acres, a rambling dwelling, 10 rooms wi 


s. near railroad. Price $22,000. 
ASHBRIDGE REALTY CO., Inc. Washington, D. C. 





Kindly state your wants in detail 
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VIRGINIA 


No. 2113 


Land of Manatee 
—South Florida 


Manatee County offers exceptional advan- 
tages for the home-seeker. ‘he fact that 
this county is in the southern part of the 
State, and practically immune from devas- 
tating frosts and the chilly embraces of win- 
ter, makes it an ideal spot for the truck 
farmer and fruit grower. One of the 
strongest points to be considered is the long 
shore line on the Gulf of Mexico, which as- 
sures a cool, balmy breeze throughout the 
summer, and is a protection in winter. The 
famous Atwood grapefruit grove is located 
in Manatee County—the largest bearing 
grapefruit grove in the world; the Manatee 





Stock, Crop and 
Utensils 
All for only 


$30,000.00 
worth $40,000.00 


J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., 1113 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


Colonial 
River Farm 
467 Acres 


Owner’s Age Causes 
Sale 


Catalogue Free 











CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


ALONG CHES. & OHIO RY. 


$15.00 per acre and up. Fertile land, mild climate, abundant rain- 
fall; nearby eastern markets. 5 acre poultry and truck farms—— 
suburb of Richmond, Va., with improvements - $1,550.00. Easy 
terms. Write today for booklet, “Country Life in Virginia” (134 


Gentleman’s Desirable Country Home and_ Farm. 
607 acres in good state of cultivation, within 3 
miles of R. R. depot. Mild winters, and agreeable 
summers. Good water. In neighborhood of lithia 
water belt. Would consider as part payment clear 
city income property. (Southern Virginia.) Par- 
ticulars, owner. 


Fruit Co., another mammoth grower, with 
Over 300 acres in citrus trees, is here, and 
hundreds of other groves, ranging from 5 to 
100 acres. 

Celery, lettuce, tomatoes, peppers, egg- 
plant, cabbage, cucumbers, beans, etc., are 


). Address: 
ET: CRAWLEY, "Indus. Agt,, C. & 0. Ry., Room 1024, Richmond, Va. Robt. G. D. Pottage News Ferry, Va. 

















































being successfully grown on an enormous 
scale. The past season a bumper crop of 
celery was marketed at top-notch prices, and 
was immediately followed by a _ record- 
breaking tomato crop, the latter crop alone 
bringing in something like $1,000,000. 

It should be remembered that Manatee 
County vegetables are matured and shipped 
to the Northern markets many weeks ahead 
of any part of the country north thereof. 
The South Florida truck and fruit grower 
has a real monopoly for many weeks before 
any other part of the country can possibly 
come in competition with his products. 
These crops reach the markets when there 
is a big demand for them and prices are 
highest. Illustrated book, “Fruit and Vege- 
table Growing in Manatee County,” will be 
sent for the asking. 


Winter Homes On The Gulf Coast 


Had you given thought to a winter home 
on the beautiful Southern Gulf Shore? The 
land of winter sunshine. Only thirty-six 
hours from New York. Lake, Bay and Gulf 
frontage surrounded by groves of golden 
fruit and flowers. Islands too, if they at- 
tract. We would like to tell you about some 
of these beautiful spots. 


J. A. PRIDE, General Industrial Agent 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Suite No. 429 Norfolk, Va. 
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THORNCLIFF 


Superb estate, 442 acres, 27 miles rail and automobile 
OLD FORT LEWIS ' from Richmond, Virginia, in picturesque and historic upper 
a ai | James River Valley. ? 

Palatial new residence—porches all sides—large halls— 

oO onila ansion 19 rooms—imposing stairway—5 bathrooms—all of expen- 
sive hardwoods. Gas, hot water _ aco laces open 

$ a fireplaces. Fire protection within and without. Manager’s 

of Virginia, For Sale ag 3 3-Story barns, finest in state. Ample other farm 
: buildings, with quarters for 50 hands. Main buildings, 

On an eminence in the Roanoke Valley, this slate roofs. . ‘ 
historic mansion is one of the famous land- Most fertile and best preserved farm in James River 
marks of Virginia. Valley. Upland plowed only few times in hundred years. 
_ It has been remodeled, and redecorated. The 
: interior finished in hard woods; its twelve 
spacious rooms sumptuously furnished; electric 
lights and hot water heating throughout. Every 
modern convenience. 

A broad avenue leads up to the Mansion, 
which is set in one hundred acres of fertile 
land and surrounded / towering shade trees. 
A modern stable is well stocked with blooded 
horses, and a garage holds several motors, 





120 acres richest low grounds 
322 acres picturesque hills 
75 acres woodland park 


Land abundantly watered, many cold free-stone springs. 

Game abundant. River quarter mile- wide, suitable for 

launches for many miles. Exquisite private stone railroad 

station—four trains daily. Enchanting views—healthful- 
For full particulars and prices write to ness unsurpassed. 

Rare opportunity to buy, far below cost, one of the 

handsomest estates and most palatial homes in Virginia, 


CHAS. A. BALL co. close to its capital with + its —. historic — aristo- 
ratic feat i |. selling, growing infirmities 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA rt — eason for selling, growing 


3eautiful album of interior and exterior views, on 
request. 
Address owner, 


Joseru R. Anverson, Lez, GoocHranp Co., VA, 


ioe oe ? 




















FOR SALE: 


Magnificent Residence in Savannah, Ga., 
the heart of the very best residential center. 
Twelve rooms, garage and servants’ quarters. 
Everything absolutely modern and up-to-date 
in every particular. Just the home for one 
desiring to spend the winter in an ideal climate. 
Write for particulars. 
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IN VIRGINIA 


Eight Hundred and Forty-two acres of strictly good 
lands, especially adapted to grain, grass, alfalfa, 
fruits, vegetables and fine tobacco; watered and 
fenced to perfection; lies well, on well improved 
road to R. R. town (5 miles); graded school and 
fine section; large brick mansion, grove of large 
oaks; four tenant houses, barn, etc., young orchard; 
only $20.00 per acre. 
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Richmond, Va. 
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Havre de Grace, Md. 


A Fine Estate To Rent at Mouth of Susquehanna 
River, 3 miles of water front. 8 Masters bed rooms, 
3 baths, 6 servants’ and bath; electric plant, gar- 
age, stable, launch boat house and 4 tenant houses; 
fruit trees, flowers and vegetable garden.  Tele- 














A Beautiful Country Estate 


In one of the most favored spots of Piedmont, Va., 
phone, New York papers and mail free delivery. within a half mile of Culpeper, we offer truly an ideal 
Sailing, fishing and shooting. Excellent train serv- farm of 172 acres of best blue grass land for $95 per 
ice via Penn. R. . or 0. to Philadelphia, acre. Gently rolling; running water; good fences; 
Baltimore and Washington. Macadam roads; several elevated sites suitable for 


residence; no buildings; within hour’s ride of Wash- 
JAMES L. BREESE, Owner ington, D. C. Don’t pass this up, it is a bargain. 
38 East 23rd Street : 


F. H. MOREHEAD & CO., New Market, Virginia 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


ie ETTERS from likely, as well as from wholly unlikely, parts of America are reaching us in showers. These missives have expressed approval, both cordial 
and mild, and in a few cases, disapprovai—more often, we admit, cordial than mild—of Vanity Fair's somewhat novel editorial policy. Grateful as we are 
for it, we shall here pay no heed to the friendly encouragement and praise contained in these letters. By listening to encouragement and praise it is that 
editors—and women—are so often deceived. We shall consider only the good natured rebukes of four of our unknown and, need we say? misguided corre- 
spondents. In one respect at least, our critics and friends are all in harmonious agreement. They admit that Vanity Fair is distinctly a new type of magazine. 
They confess, handsomely, that for the first time in ten years or more, virgin editorial soil has been broken, and that Vanity Fair has unquestionably charted 
an unplumbed channel in the turbulent waters of periodical publishing. In four directions Vanity Fair seems to have sinned: 


1—WE ARE A SNOB! 


iv APPEARS that our policy of editing is net sufficiently broad. 
Certain critics have even gone so far as to claim that we are 
editing Vanity Fair for the little handful of people who spend 
March on the Riviera, buy their dresses in Paris, send their boys 
to Eton, play golf at Biarritz, pass August at Newport and order 
their caviare in crates from Astrakhan on the Volga. 

These friends are undoubtedly barking on the right scent but 
up the wrong tree! 

That we are trying to appeal to Americans of some little sophis- 
tication, we not only admit but boast of, but not to that pseudo- 
sophistication bred of money alone, but rather to the sophistica- 
tion which is the natural and happy result of wide travel, some 
little knowledge of the world and a pleasing familiarity with the 
five arts and the four languages. 

Now the truth of the matter is that, twenty years ago, there ex- 
isted in our country only an inconsiderable number of people of 
means, who cultivated good taste, read good books, bought the 
best pictures, appreciated good opera, loved good music, and built 
distinguished houses. The mistake that many American editors 
have made is to assume that the number of these people has re- 
mained negligible and, therefore, unworthy of any special editorial 
consideration. If there is a grayness, a cut-to-pattern sameness in 
many of our periodicals, we believe that it is due to the fact that 
they are all addressed to what is reverently spoken of as “the 
great American reading public,” meaning any literate white, not 
doing his own cooking, baptized in any church, and liberated from 
any high-school. Vanity Fair prefers to appeal to the people of 
taste of whom we have already made mention above. It believes 
that in no other country has the number of these readers increased 
with such extraordinary rapidity. Everywhere we go, East and 
West, we meet with people of discrimination and good taste, 
sophisticated in many directions, clever, and full of a wide and 
varied culture. These are the people for whom we hope to edit 
our magazine. Most of the editorial attention thus far given to 
them in America has been directed at reciting their incomes and 
at publishing scandals about them—either bluntly or by innuendo. 
That we have neither over-estimated their readiness for a new sort 
of editing nor under-estimated their number, is proved by the 
cordial reception already accorded to Vanity Fair. 


2—WE ARE FRIVOLOUS 


A LETTER from Boston accuses us of regarding life a trifle too 
lightly; of being, perhaps, a little over prone to persiflage. 
Now, on this count, we must plead guilty; guilty, that is, with 
extenuating circumstances. We are frankly a magazine devoted to 
the more entertaining aspects of modern American life—to the 
theatre, to opera, art, literature, music, sport, humor, and fashion. 
We are unalterably opposed to gloom, and to gravity, and to all 
solemn and owlish attitudes of mind. 

And so we hope to publish every month a good measure of 
humor in the pages of Vanity Fair. But we should like to point 
out that America’s native humor, if we can judge from a cursory 
view of our popular magazines, is at a rather low ebb. We have 
heard a great deal of talk about American humor. On all sides, 
we hear the claim that it is immeasurably superior to that of other 
countries, but a diligent search of our periodicals has utterly failed 
to uncover any solid basis for the claim. On the contrary, we 
believe that our humor has of late—witness the comic supple- 
ments—shown a tendency to deteriorate into a humor of exag- 
geration, of slap-sticks, of mechanical devices, and, most heart- 
breaking and dismal of all, a humor of personal catastrophe. Now 
Vanity Fair’s sympathies are entirely with another sort of humor- 
ous writing, the sort that is tolerant, kindly, and wholly within the 
limits of probability and truth. A humor, let us say, that is the 
mark and evidence of a restrained and cultivated man. Perhaps 
we can make our meaning clearer by pointing to the little group 


of writers and artists who have so kindly contributed humorous, 
or quasi-humorous, material to the number of Vanity Fair which 
you now so obligingly hold in your hand. Was there ever a kind- 
lier, more restrained, scholarly, and less comic-supplement-like 
group of men than Frank Moore Colby, Simeon Strunsky, Stephen 
Leacock, George Wolfe Plank (who designed our cover), Oliver 
Herford, P. G. Wodehouse (who has been accused of trying to 
Americanize “‘Punch”), Reginald Birch, James L. Ford, Charles 
Huard, Frederick L. Allen (the “White Hope” of our younger 
humorists), Henry Brinsley, Acton Davies, “Nib,” H. W. Van 
Loon and Anne O’Hagan? Theirs is the sort of humor which we. 
hope always to publish in Vanity Fair. 


3—WE ARE OBSESSED WITH CULTURE 


A FELLOW editor tells us that, although the idea is a novel 

one, it is none the less unwise to give so much attention in 
our pages to the arts. We are informed that book-reviews, and 
essays, and pictures, and sculpture, and music, and opera, are all 
things which appeal to but a limited class of people. Well, what 
if they do? As we pointed out before, these are the very people 
for whom Vanity Fair is being edited. Because the Muses have 
fewer votaries than the baser Gods, is that a reason for neglect- 
ing them? But, fortunately, all the evidence points to a wide- 
spread and constantly increasing appreciation of the nine Muses 
among American readers. 

We mean to continue publishing in our pages the newest work 
of our most distinguished artists. To our mind Mr. MacMonnies’ 
new Statues, on pages 46 and 47, will interest our readers as much 
as anything in this issue, both because they are artistically good 
and because they are the latest work—and heretofore unpublished 
—of the greatest of our American sculptors. Vanity Fair expects, 
too, that even the most unmusical of our readers will find a cer- 
tain interest in Mr. Henderson’s admirable article on page 30. 
There are those, we know, who carry a hatred of music so far that 
they never go to the opera, but we hope that even these people 
will discover something beguiling in Geraldine Farrar’s amusing 
account of her remarkable five-fold réle in “Julien.” 


4—WE ARE NOT: REFORMING ANYTHING 


AND; last of all, we learn that we only, alas, skim the surface 

of life; we do not attend to the great sociological and political 
problems of our day; we do not attempt to rectify our industrial 
evils or to correct our crying civic abuses. 

There are, to be sure, many evils and abuses in American life 
that might, with some advantage, undergo reformation, but even 
to attempt to rectify them seems to lie far beyond the legitimate 
editorial boundaries of Vanity Fair. To many of these evils and 
abuses the so-called muckrakers in the popular magazines have 
already given their expert and zealous attention, only to be re- 
warded, in many cases, with an immoderate measure of ridicule 
and derision—immoderate because they have in nearly every in- 
stance accomplished either a temporary benefit or a lasting good. 

From our dizzy editorial elevation there appears to be only one 
reform in American life the need for which has remained un- 
noticed, one broken plate in our social armor, of the unwelcome 
presence of which editors have long seemed unaware. Curiously 
enough, it has nothing to do with bad government, or bad finance, 
or bad morals. It has solely to do with bad taste. The ravages 
of bad taste are everywhere to be seen about us—in public life, 
in society, and in the work of many of our novelists, playwrights 
and artists. We feel that in attacking, in our peculiarly mild and 
winning way, the questionable taste which we see flaunted about 
us, we shall not at all exceed the limits of our editorial preserves. 

This then must be our one reform. Whenever bad taste shows 
its horrid head above the troubled surface of our social waters, 
Vanity Fair will hope, with its furious editorial bludgeon, to have 
a shy at it. 
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Geraldine Farrar 
As the Breton Grandmother in “Julien.” 
A portrait, specially posed for Vanity Fair. The only photograph of her in this réle 
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“JULIEN,” A SENSATIONAL OPERA 


And Geraldine Farrar’s Five-Fold Role In It 


By Max Smith 


premiére of “Julien” in the Metropolitan Opera House had 

any suspicion, as they followed Geraldine Farrar in her vari- 

ous disguises, that a startling study of the underworld would 
crown her five-fold portrayal of womanhood. 

As the real Louise of the drama, Miss Farrar appeared extreme- 
ly well. As Beauty incarnate she was a vision of radiant loveliness 
in diaphanous drapery. As the peasant maiden in rustic garb 
whose eyes, full of tender appeal, gazed sadly on the sorrowing 
poet, Miss Farrar did not entirely conceal her familiar and win- 
ning personality. In the crouching figure of the age-worn grand- 
mother, with saddened and wistful face framed in a tight-fitting 
cap and with trembling hands, it was almost impossible to recog- 
nize the familiar lineaments of the youth- 
ful metropolitan prima donna. 

But Miss Farrar had still another 
surprise in reserve, in Charpentier’s ly- 
rical dream opera, a surprise that became 
the sensation of the metropolitan season. 

A greater shock than that caused by 
the prima donna’s portrayal of a com- 
mon Montmartre girl, a girl of the 
streets, an impudent hussy, loud and 
hilarious from drink, has never perhaps 
been witnessed on the operatic stage in 
New York. Miss Farrar, in the minds 
of most of us, is associated with rdles 
of a different kind, and the sight of her 
in drunken abandonment, noisy, sodden, 
her mouth distorted by a ghastly grin, 
was a personal and artistic shock quite 
difficult for us to recover from. 


Free persons in the audience that attended the American 


yet there is nothing in her perform- 

ance that gives real offense; nothing 
to which legitimate objection can be 
made. Vulgar she is, in her embodiment 
of the poor cocotte who bursts into loud 
laughter as her lover falls prostrate be- 
fore her. Every shade of expression on 
her face, every movement of her wob- 
bling head, every pose, every gesture, 
every action, emphasizes that fact. 
Close observation only, and an imagina- 
tion alive to impressions, could have 
produced such a result. A certain vul- 
garity in the part is a necessity; interpreted in any other way the 
impersonation would not ring true. It is worthy of note, however, 
that Miss Farrar took pains to bring out the natural grace and 
charm which the women of France retain even when they have 
fallen to the lowest depths. Fascinating she remains to the last, 
and when she opens wide her mouth in a sleepy yawn as Julien 
rolls over at her feet in drunken stupor, she lifts her hand to her 
face with a certain instinctive decorum—the last perfect touch in 
a subtle and suggestive impersonation. 

That the conclusion of Charpentier’s opera is far from edifying 
need hardly be said, though the horrible laughter of the noisy 
grisette at the poet’s discomfiture strikes a grim note of pathos 
that lifts the drama from sordid realism into the realm of true 
tragedy. Miss Farrar’s impersonation of the Montmartre girl 
deserves high praise. A bold stroke, it is at the same time a 
genuinely artistic achievement, carefully planned, carefully elabo- 
rated and finely executed—one of the most penetrating and ‘con- 
vincing portrayals she has ever put to her credit. 


[Iz IS difficult to look upon the score of “Julien”—which is noth- 

ing more than a rewritten version of Charpentier’s symphonic 
drama, “La Vie du Poéte,”—with the seriousness which its 
weighty symbolical paraphernalia invites. Certainly the sugges- 
tion that the composer had reluctantly and hastily whipped his 
youthful work into operatic shape, under the pressure of his pub- 
lishers, who are supposed to have offered him irresistible pecuniary 
inducements, seems plausible enough. 

Out of the 296 pages in the piano score of “Julien” all but too 
were taken over almost literally from “La Vie du Poéte,” the 





GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER 
The composer of the music and libretto of “Julien” 





earlier work, which was produced here more than ten years ago 
in Boston by the St. Cecilia Society under the direction of Andrew 
Lang. This symphonic drama provided, in “Julien,” a large part 
of the prologue, two important choral scenes in the first act, the 
pastoral scene and the finale of the second act, most of the third 
act and the street scene in the last act in which Miss Farrar plays 
so extraordinary a part. 

Passages in the opera, it may be conceded, are worthy of great 
admiration. Considered as a whole, however, the score is the work 
of an unusually talented young man—a musical prize-student in 
the Villa Medici of Rome,—worked over in later years, when the 
fires of his artistic inspiration were somewhat banked, in a fruit- 
less attempt to make it really available for the stage. 


WHETHER Charpentier’s opera will 
win permanent success in America 
or not remains to be seen. For the at- 
traction it exerted this year, however, 
the composer himself was not primarily 
responsible, nor the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—which left 
no stone unturned in its efforts to give 
the work a splendid production—nor 
Enrico Caruso (as “Julien”), most po- 
tent of box-office tenors, nor Giorgio 
Polacco, musical general-in-chief, nor 
even Giulio Setti, whose chorus carried 
out its stupendous task so impressively. 

With every member of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza’s organization struggling indi- 
vidually and in vigorous codperation to 
project across the footlights this un- 
wieldly mixture of opera and compli- 
cated symbolism, it was a woman of 
slight physique but of indomitable 
energy and unquenchable ambition, who 
finally swung into favor a production 
that, without her personal charm, her 
intelligence and artistic skill, would cer- 
tainly have been a failure. 


A MOST serious obstacle to the enjoy- 

ment of “Julien” is, unquestionably, 
the erratic and cloudy symbolism which 
the author has scattered through it. 
True, the general scheme of this pessi- 
mistic and cynical work is sufficiently obvious. The composer en- 
deavors to describe, in a series of more or less fantastic pictures, a 
man’s descent through doubt and despair from the lofty heights of 
idealism—towards which he has been struggling with youthful 
ardor—to utter degradation and ruin. In the last act the hero’s 
mind, as in a nightmare, gives way under the strain of seeing his 
noblest emotions distorted into a horrible burlesque. In the end 
of the opera Charpentier reveals the unhappy hero of his drama, 
to quote an English reviewer, “in the sophisticated atmosphere of 
the boulevards, where he has picked up the jargon of socialism, 
and where he gradually loses his courage and his capacity for crea- 
tion to become a vague apostle of universal love, until eventually 
he takes to drink and falls sprawling in delirium at the feet of his 
love, who is now no more than a common prostitute.” But the 
details of the allegory are so rambling, and shift so constantly be- 
tween real and fanciful conceptions, that they puzzle and perplex 
one who tries to unravel the points of the plot. 


T IS a mistake to assume, however, as several critics in New 

York have done, that all of the opera, save the prologue, is sup- 

posed to be a dream. Far from encouraging that impression, 
Charpentier himself, in a lengthy note, has flatiy denied it. 

“Three scenes in this piece,” he says, “are in dreamland, five in 
life. Between one kind and the other, however, the only difference 
is found in the proportion in which the real and the unreal have 
been mixed. I have tried to set forth in this way, just as I en- 
deavored to do in the second act of ‘Louise,’ how many mysterious 
suggestions, strange surprises and peculiar forebodings we inces- 
santly experience in our daily existence.” 
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Réle 2. “Beauty” Geraldine Farrar in “Julien” Réle 3. “The Peasant” 


Réle 1. “Louise” Réle 5. “The Wanton” 


‘THESE pictures show four of Miss Farrar’s five réles. The Opera House during the actual progress of the opera. Three of 
frontispiece shows the other. The photographs were posed for them are absolutely unique as they are of réles—‘“Beauty,” “The 
Vanity Fair in Miss Farrar’s dressing-room at the Metropolitan Peasant,” and “The Grandmother”—never before photographed. 
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MY FIVE ROLES IN “JULIEN” 


By Geraldine Farrar 


“Geraldine Farrar has been offered $7,500 per week to sing in vaudeville on 
the Keith and Orpheum Circuits. The offer is for ten weeks, after the close 
of the opera season. This is the largest salary ever paid in vaudeville.” 

A New York Daily. 


paragraph, as I was about to make other plans for the 

spring. But then I’m constantly learning interesting facts 

about myself. I have only to glance at the Sunday 
papers in order to discover new traits in my character, new plans 
for my future, new ambitions in my soul, and new adventures in 
my past. I suppose, though, that I ought not to complain. After 
all, there are artists on the newspapers as well as on the operatic 
stage, and hunger presses us all alike, and we must all live. 

Vaudeville! I wonder what could have given them that idea? 
Perhaps—yes—I have it! It’s all clear to me now. They have 
witnessed those fleeting, lightning, character-silhouettes of mine in 
“Julien,” that fantastic and symbolic dream-opera of Gustave 
Charpentier’s. Four times only has it been given in New York 
and each time I have tried to fill in it the réle of a sort of vocal 
Louise Balthy, that chameleonic lightning change artist of the 
Folies Bergéres—and no living artist her equal. 

But I am not considering singing “Julien” in vaudeville, even 
if my five réles in it have suggested the idea to others. Think 
of it! To act five characters, twice a day, for six days a week, 
and for ten consecutive weeks! Six hundred characterizations. 
I should be dead at the end of the first week. Dead and unable 
to spend my first $7,500. To sing a few performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, these performances always distributed 
with due regard to the nerves of a temperamental songbird, is all 
that I care to undertake just now, thank you very kindly. 


T is all news to me. I’m glad that I chanced to see the 


LAST year I spent some interesting hours with Charpentier, who 

wrote both the libretto and the music of this “lyrical poem,” 
as he likes to call it. I wanted to learn what he had to teach me 
in regard to that changing, feminine mirage, which he calls his 
heroine. That vision which, through four long and nerve- 
wracking acts haunts and eludes poor Julien, the hero of the opera 
and the unhappy victim of unsatisfied ambition, perturbed mind 
and over-mastering passions. 

In this opera I cannot help feeling desperately sorry for 
Caruso—I mean for Julien—because he is so miserable, so con- 
stantly haunted by Louise in his wanderings. First by Louise 
as herself, and then by Louise in all her various reincarnations. 
But I am sorry, too, for myself, as I’m called upon at every turn, 
and with very little time, to change my costume, my face, my 
habits, and, indeed, my very soul. The characters which I am 
forced to assume have no logical sequence whatever. Louise is 
not first a child, then a maiden, then a woman of middle age, and 
then a grandmother, all of them knit together by certain unifying 
similarities of nature. Far from it! Each réle is a separate 
woman, a new soul, and a new problem in personality. 


AS THE critics have already pointed out, Louise is “discovered,” 

in Act I, recumbent, but in a very lady-like position, in a 
bed-chamber (with, incidentally, a fearful draught of air sweeping 
over her, which will probably cause her serious throat trouble in 
the morning). Julien is in another wing, as it were, of the cham- 
ber and sings sadly of his unhappiness as his heroine slumbers. 
As he finally sinks off to sleep, she awakes and, in her turn, sings 
of her own troubles. Nothing could be more melancholy—and 
correct—than the conduct of the two emancipated lovers up to 
this point. As the scene is about to end, Louise sinks into a chair 
and, with a wary. eye upon the descending curtain, ducks her head 
just in time to avoid decapitation. 

It is merely the end of a scene, however, and the curtain is only 
down for a minute, but it leaves Louise at one side of the stage 
and her dressing-room happens to be at the other, quite a long 
way, off. Fortunately Monsieur Gilly, the obliging high-priest, 
peasant-father, and fakir in the opera, is kind enough to allow 
her the use of his dressing-room for an instant or two while she 
clothes herself in more festal draperies. In a few seconds, as it 
seems, the curtain has gone up and she has rushed to the stage 
and joined the singing throng of the chorus. I have been told by 
feminine friends that in this scene my beautiful blonde hair looks 
“sickly,” and that my glorious crown of flowers casts “a hideous 
shadow under my right eye.” Alas! I know that this may be so, 
but I must, nevertheless, continue to stand in the hot glare of 
the spotlight, as patient—and quite as foolish—as Griselda, until 
the moment arrives for the curtain, and for my third change of 
costume and second change of rdle. ° 





"THIS particular réle is an extremely trying one for a modest 

woman to assume, the part being nothing more or less than 
“A Vision of Beauty!” To the accompaniment of thunder and 
the crash of Signor Polacco’s orchestra, Beauty is revealed 
(naturally) on a pedestal. The lights play about her in a most con- 
fusing way and, altogether, the scene is a trying one for Beauty. 

Charpentier told me that what was needed in the scene was a 
truthful, splendid and classical vision of beauty. I gathered that 
if I wanted perfectly to realize his conception of the part I 
should have to impersonate some Greek Venus from an Italian 
Museum. I must confess that it was most difficult to invent a 
material toilette, which should at the same time appear to carry 
out the composer’s conception of the réle. Apparently—perhaps 
because of my rose-colored draperies and two discreet diamond 
straps over my right shoulder—I have not offended any consider- 
able number of opera-goers with this costume. 

The curtain descends again and I hurriedly increase the amount 
(and solidity) of my dress, and join my comrades in the curtain 
calls. In this entire “Beauty” scene the draught, to which I have 
already alluded, pursues me quite as relentlessly as the calcium! 


T° MY mind, my third réle, the peasant girl, is the most charm- 
ing of all my character-silhouettes. Her silence, modesty, 
and gentle behavior, while upon her Slovanian farm, have won 
her—so I’ve been told—much sympathy and even a little affec- 
tion from confirmed opera-lovers. 

The girl’s simple heart is breaking as she leans from her bal- 
cony to gaze sadly after Julien—spick and spruce in his hunting 
togs, and wending his way through the mysterious canvas forest. 
Yes, her heart is breaking. There is only one thing that can at 
all comfort her and that is the knowledge that the spotlight glows 
upon her golden head, and, being a prima donna, that knowledge 
is bound to soften a littie the agony and bitterness of her grief. 


MY FOURTH role is that of an old Bréton woman, Julien’s 

grandmother, if you please. In this part I am expected to be 
a model of religious fervor and of aged pathos and tenderness. 
I have been told that in this character my make-up is not well 
conceived. This may be true, but I must explain that I only have 
a few minutes in which to change, and, as I always do my own 
make-up—my maid merely looking after my hair and my cos- 
tume—I really haven’t time to do more than indicate the char- 
acter, somewhat roughly. 

Personally I think I am right in making up the grandmother 
to be more of a shadow than a real woman. That seems to me 
to be the truest interpretation of the part. With every tooth in 
grandmother’s head quite sound—and this is a most inartistic 
touch—it is difficult to convey the idea of a very aged woman. 


Y FIFTH roéle! The wanton! The drab! Ah, that is quite 
another story! What a part to have to play! There has been 
a great deal said about the careful study which I gave to this 
part. Well, it so happens that I never studied it at all. I was 
not strong enough at the time to complete consecutive rehearsals 
of all four acts of “Julien,” and the truth is that until the final 
dress-rehearsal I had never acted or even seriously considered 
the part at all. 

The réle, absurd as it may sound, sprang into being only when 
the cherries were put into my hair, the cigarette tucked between 
my lips, and when the awful drab’s rags were folded about me. 
Then, when I heard the ribald music, realized the low surround- 
ings, and beheld my degraded lover, and only then did the part 
begin to dominate and obsess me. It came to me, literally, like 
a flash. It is a dreadful part, I know. In fact the whole act is 
a dreadful act, a sordid ending to an opera which, in its final 
analysis, is a beautiful and lyrical dream-poem. 


But have you noticed a singular thing? The audience actually 

remains until the end of the very last act of the opera. As 
for myself, I long to see the five Louises, to be somebody else 
and to see them behave and misbehave, “from the front.” It 
would be a curious and interesting experience to note the effect 
that they made upon me. 
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“The Interpretation of Life” Statuette in bronze From the plaster cast 
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A Few Impressions of Life—sy Paut Troubetskoy 


In the informal article on the opposite page, Paul Troubetskoy makes _ is to give to figures in repose the appearance that they are ready to move. 
the point that one of the chief aims of a sculptor should be to translate, It may fairly be claimed that all of Paul Troubetskoy’s statuettes are 
into metal or stone, the motion of life. The supreme test of the sculptor instinct with this subtle and somewhat elusive quality of movement. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 


By Paul Troubetskoy 


[Epitor’s Note: Few things are less spontaneous and unstudied 
than most of the art criticism of our day. This frank and unconven- 
tional causerie is something of an exception. The artist disclaims 
the attempt to assume in it any critical attitude whatsoever. It pre- 
tends to be nothing more than a candid and informal expression of 
certain major tenets in his artistic faith.] 


life by reading books. For myself, I do not read. I long to 

read, to study, to learn what others have thought of life 
and of nature, but thus far nature and life have been to me so 
much more wonderful than any possible opinion of it, that I am 
still absorbed and lost in contemplation of it. Perhaps I shall 
never arrive at books. As I never read, I never write. But, of 
the two, if put to it, I should prefer writing. I 
write badly, very badly. What difference is 
that? Any thought that is rightly meant should 
be stated. A just woman, a noble woman! 
What matter how she is dressed? What matter 
her attire? The important thing is that she 
should be noble, that she should be just. 

I believe that true art, be it music, literature, 
painting or sculpture, should spring from an 
overmastering need of expressing the joy that 
one feels in nature. For eight years I have felt 
an impulse to express, either in modelling, draw- 
ing or ‘painting, the joy which I felt in behold- 
ing a living thing. This feeling has always been 
to me impossible of description in words. That 
is why, with two exceptions, I have never put 
titles under any of my works since they could 
never entirely describe the joy and emotion 
which I felt in creating them. 


Mie of us spend much of our time in attempting to grasp 


CULPTURE, like all other arts, should aim 
to show the beauty of every phase of nature. 
It is only the artist who is in direct contact with 
nature, who instinctively assimilates it and 
hence understands the mysterious thread of life 
which seems to connect the entire universe. This 
thread of life opens, to the true artist, a bound- 
less horizon and makes him realize how he 
must respect life and not humiliate it and de- 
base it with petty and frivolous changes of his 
own invention. Take, for example, Torvalsen 
and Canova. I consider them among the great- 
est modern enemies of art, since they have done 
everything in their power to degrade and cheap- 
en the public taste in sculpture. 

Music! I prefer hearing a beginner at the 
piano striving to interpret Beethoven, hoping 
truly to achieve him, to invoke him, than to hear, 
let us say, Paderewski interpreting Liszt. True, I should prefer to 
hear Paderewski interpret Beethoven. The best expression of the 
best art, that is what we should strive for. But to me a poor expres- 
sion of the best art is better, infinitely better, than the best expres- 
sion of poor art—of an art that is not pure, and noble, and serene. 


Lt ME speak of movement in sculpture, for a moment. I have 
heard numberless critics talk about movement in art. So 
many of them seem to think that if a figure, whether in painting 
or sculpture, is striking something, or standing on one leg, or 
stretching out an arm, that that is necessarily movement. As a 
plain matter of fact, it is only movement if the figure appears to 
be moving. In most cases, however, the figure appears to be abso- 
lutely at rest, and at rest in quite a ridiculous position. The great 
artist is the man like Velasquez, or Michaelangelo, who can take 
a figure at rest and still appear to make him, on the canvas or in 
the clay, so full of life and energy that he appears to be moving, 
or, at least, ready to move. That is the supreme test of an artist! 
To all true artists, nature is sacred. A living thing is sanctified. 
To me a living animal is, in a way, a church. It is the mystery of 
all mysteries, the riddle that eludes me. Indeed, when face to face 
with a living animal, I am confronted with all that is incompre- 
hensible in life. In a church all is comprehensible to me. What 
is it? Bricks, mortar, wood, paintings—sometimes very bad paint- 
ings—marble, a cross, all, made by hand, all comprehensible. I 
could, myself, with study, achieve all of these. I might even im- 
prove upon them, but, with an animal before me, or a living human 
being, I am face to face with the true God, with that which is so 
great that no man can comprehend it! Nay, more, no man can 
even describe it. Here is a thought. Man, in his great egotism, 





PAUL TROUBETSKOY 
Interpreter of Life of it. Some days afterwards I went again to 


has built a religion for man alone. But, God is the God of every 
living thing. Nowhere in any religion do we find a niche for ani- 
mals, except with the Buddhists. In the faith of the Buddhists no 
animal must be killed. But, beautiful as this idea may at first ap- 
pear, it is in reality based upon the supreme egotism of man. It is 
not a spiritual or religious sentiment. It is the belief of the Bud- 
dhists that man, in a future incarnation, will awake to find him- 
self an animal. Supreme egotism, supreme fear of 
suicide, of destroying their own wretched lives! 

At an early age I wished to travel and see the 
antiques in the European museums. I began with 
Athens, then Olympia, Naples and Rome. But 
every time I found myself in a gallery I looked 
about me with a great thirst to see living people, 
who gave me more inspiration for my work than 
all the classical interpretations of nature put 
together. 

There is a portion of the public which, despis- 
ing modern art, ends by collecting antiques, 
thinking that in that they can not be mistaken. 
One day I went to my foundry, and seeing a 
rather good imitation of a bad antique, I asked 
the founder as to its source. The man told me 
that it was merely the work of a sculptor who 
made false antiques, inventing the subjects him- 
self. A dealer paid him fifteen thousand francs 
apiece for them, and resold the statues to collec- 
tors for fifty or sixty thousand francs. If the 
public were to acquire the habit of closely ob- 
serving nature in all her beauty and simplicity, 
and comparing her with antique and modern 
works of art, it would be far less often deceived 
in matters of Art. 


T THIRTY-TWO I went to Moscow, to ar- 
range an exhibition. The Academy begged 

me to remain in Moscow as a professor. At first 
I refused. I explained to the director that I 
wished to be entirely free, and also that, since I 
had never studied at an Academy, it would be 
useless for me to teach. At that time I was mak- 
ing my first statue of Tolstoi. I told Tolstoi 
what I had said to the director, and he approved 


Tolstoi and told him that I had accepted the pro- 
fessorship. He was disappointed, and asked me how I could have 
so decided. I explained that I had done it to prevent the existence 
of a professor at the Academy. By my acceptance, the man al- 
ready there would be forced to go, and the students would have no 
professor, since I would leave them completely free. I was ready 
to teach them how to live and to study nature, but I would not 
give them any ideas in art. I wanted them to derive their impres- 
sions directly from nature. Tolstoi seemed satisfied. 


S USPECTING that the pupils had been given a bad start by my 

predecessor, I wished to see their work. I entered the class of 
fifty-four students, who had scarcely any room to work in, as the 
quarters, though large, were filled with plaster casts of beautiful, 
ancient statues. Each pupil was patiently copying one of these 
old statues. I knew then that I had done well to accept the pro- 
fessorship. First of all I told them that it should be their aim to 
do their best to study nature. Then I had all the antique plaster 
casts removed. I explained to the students that they ought to take 
living models—animal or human. These living things had served 
for models for the ancients. It was better to go straight to the 
original sources than to copy a copy of them. After having told 
each one to express the deepest emotion inspired by the life before 
him, I went away. But I also said that if there were among them 
any who derived no inspiration from the living models, it was use- 
less for them to model, because no professor could give emotion 
and genius to a man who hadn’t it. At the end of the year, I re- 
turned to the school and rejoiced to see that out of the fifty-four 
pupils there remained only five; the forty-nine who had possessed 
no talent whatever had departed, and the remaining five were the 
only ones who had any real genius for sculpture. 


Photo copyright, Bradley Studios- 


Joseph H. Choate 


From a photograph—March, 1914—the first taken of him in ten years 


(The smaller portrait is trom a daguerreotype of Mr. Choate, made 
sixty-two years ago—1852—when he was a senior at Harvard) 


ME: CHOATE is in his eighty-third year. It is no exaggeration to say that he 

is by all odds the most popular and well loved man in New York to-day. 
This general and affectionate regard for him is due, not to his wit, or his oratory; 
not to his distinguished career in diplomacy, or to his préeminence at the bar, but to 
his great qualities of heart. To his unfailing kindliness; his almost ludicrous modesty; 
the simplicity of his manner of living;. his bravery during periods of great personal 
loss; his faith in America and American institutions; his devotion to his public 
trusts, and—above all of these—to his unfaltering cheerfulness and good humor. 
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A Tragi-Dance-Comedy 
By Nib 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Scene. A palace of a flat in New York, on Fifth 
Avenue, not far from the Plaza. 

(The interior is what old-fashioned sentimentalists 
called a “living-room.” To-day, with families always on 
the tango, it is without a name. The hangings are in 
parrot-colored chintz, Audubon design with a dash of 
DeWolfe. Tapestry chairs; an obese sofa, gorged with 
pillows; a wood fire. On the hearth-rug, Omar, a blue 
Persian, purrs and purrs. For the rest, such 
a péle-méle: silver-framed duchesses, Chinese ivories, 
Buddhas, a confusion of journals, Narcissus, Poeticus, 
Turkish cigarettes, Maillard’s, Tout Paris, bound in yel- 
low, a novel or two, playing cards, and a copy of La Vie 
Parisienne. 

The room is empty save for Omar, the cat! A bell 
rings. Voices; laughter; an interrogation; a pause! 
Then two people enter; ardent; animated. The lady is 
Mrs. Carter Beech, rarely chez-elle at this unripe hour 
of the evening eleven o’clock. The man is 
Peter Ames, one of Gotham’s most irresponsible but 
fashionable bachelors.) 

Mrs. BeecH.—I shouldn’t let you come in, of course 
But, as it’s the last time. . . 

Ames.—lIs this the last “last time?” We always hold the obse- 
quies in this room, don’t we? Dust to dust (He care- 
fully draws the portiéres, an act which quite shuts them in with 
the chintz parakeets, the cat, and the fire.) Usual return of the 
criminals to the scene of the crime. How the psychologists would 
adore us! I can hear Miinsterberg lecturing on us to the students 
at Harvard. 

Mrs. BrEcH.—(Who doesn’t listen.) And as we are about to 
end it all and say good-by . . . (throwing off her wrap) and as 
you promised to be sensible : 

AmeEs.—Sensible! I shall be intolerable! Saint Anthony and 
I. . .. (he looks at her with smiling raillery). 

Mrs. BEEcH.—( Removing an orchid or two and lighting a ciga- 
rette.) Saint Anthony he was the gentleman who 
preached to the birds wasn’t he? After your shocking 
conduct lately (beginning to reorchestrate the pillows). 
I am afraid, mon cher ami, that I have just one word more to say 
to you (She sinks languidly into a nest of eiderdown 

‘and lace.) And that wordis . . . adieu. 

Ames.—And “God bless you.” I like your tone! One would 
think you were seeing your grandfather off to China, instead of 
banishing . . . forever . . . in the very flower of his youth 
and beauty . . . a poor devil who has been your life-long slave. 

. Let’s see. It’s at least three months, isn’t it, since we first de- 
tected the fever? 

Mrs. BeEcH.—Four. (Sentimentally.) I remember it so well. 
It was my husband’s birthday; we were at Aiken, and I was about 
to drive at the eighth hole when . . . 

Ames.—(Continuing) A poor devil who slaves for you by day 
and dreams of you by night. (Carried away.) Who hasn’t made a 
dentist engagement, or bought a cravat, without consulting you. 

. And now, now .. . there’s nothing left for me to do but 
to forget, and . . . to go! (He drops down beside her, com- 
fortably, opens a narrow gold case, and lights a cigarette.) 

Mrs. BEEcH.—Yes, you must go. Things have become . 
impossible. 

Ames.—Is this final? Can’t I come back? Ever? 

Mrs. Brecu.—Absolutely final. 

Ames.—(A pause.) I suppose you are right. We simply can’t 
GO:OR.).. 

Mrs. BEECH. —To-night I came here with you for a sensible 
quarter-of-an-hour . . 

Ames.—Ah, my dear friend, quarts d’heure are never sensible. 
They may be bad, or mad . sometimes both; heavenly 

. horrible . . . often. Sensible, never. To be sensible one 
must have hours and hours before one. Even 
then . . . Mayn’t I come back to-morrow? 

Mrs. Beecu.—(Ignoring him) I wanted to 
spend a calm quarter-of-an-hour considering. 

. It has dawned on me that it wasn’t fair 
to Carter . . . that it wasn’t right. (Virtu- 
ous hesitation.) To-morrow we must be rea- 
sonable. We must face . . . facts. 








Mr. Carter Beech 





Ames.—Yes, to-morrow was made for reason, and for 
facts. “To-morrow, at sunrise,” as the hangman says, 
Ill consider anything you say, no matter how reason- 
able it may be. But to-night . . . to-night, I can’t 
think of anything but of you, of ourselves, alone . . . 
in this firelight, in this divine little bird-cage, this en- 
chanted garden of Allah . . . and with Allah away | 

(He leans toward her . . . impetuous, persuasive; 

. . with a woman’s flair for scenting precipices, Mrs. 
Beech hastily abandons the sofa. Ames follows her 

. takesherhands . . . gazesintohereyes . 
pauses . . . puts his arm around her . . .! In the 
preoccupation of the moment it is not strange that they 
fail to hear the faint click of a key. They hear nothing, 
indeed, until the portiére is pushed back and Carter 
Beech is in the room. Mrs. Beech and Ames separate, 
with a start.) 

Breecu.—(A myopic, kindly, simpleton, too ripe to 
count seriously, yet far from being so old as to be totally 
ignored, poets into the dim, religious light of the petit 
salon.) Hello. Charming surprise! What isit? . . A newsort of 
tango? 

Ames.—(Stupefied) Not exactly . .. thatis. . . 

BreecH.—I stopped at Castle House for a minute, on my way 
uptown. Everybody’s at it. Funny thing, fashion is. (Pauses a 
moment.) But I say . . . (sudden gleam) if you’re not tango- 
ing, what the devil. . . 

Mrs. BeEEcH.—(Whose composure has returned) Oh, but we 
are . . . Wwearel Only this is something very new, 
and quite different . . . Mr. Amesis . . . teaching me. 

BEECH.—The deuce he is. How does it go? Show me. 

Mrs. BreecH.—(Very gay) Enchanted! You'll love it! So 
new! And yet so dignified. (Her eyes send an S.O.S. to Ames.) 
In fact, our dance is to the tango as. . . 

Ames.—(An excellent Jack Binns) As . . . anun toa divorcée. 

Mrs. BeEcu.—So. (She sketches a slight movement across the 
room . . . undulates . . . reverses.) It must be done very 

. . very daintily, you know, or it becomes slummy, and horrid! 
(A dazzling smile for Beech.) 

BrEEcH.—Good. Goon . . you two. 

(Mrs. Beech and Ames look at each other for a fraction of an 
instant. In her eyes are inspiration, diablerie; in his, understand- 
ing, response. Without further ado she draws him into a tentative 
spiral and they drift off in the dance.) 

Mrs. BreecH.—(Over her shoulder, humming) It’s one of 
those symbolic things, Carter, dear. It all means something, you 
know. For instance, the overture. . . They meet! (Ardent ad- 
vance. ) 

Ames.—They fall in love! (Amorous and languorous.) 

Mrs. BEEcH.—They prepare to fly! (Frenzied tapping of the 
heels. ) 

Ames.—(Very sadly). But suddenly. yticg 

Mrs. BeEcH.—(Reluctant and pensive, the dance becoming 
all the time more stately.) They decide to give each other up 

. . and never to see each other again. 

AmeEs.—(With a sudden and unexpected fervor that startles 


Mrs. Beech into glancing nervously at her husband.) But not 
before one . . . positively last . . . embrace! (He holds her in 
his arms.) 


Mrs. Beecu.—And that, Carter, is exactly where you found us 
when you came in. After which . . . (cadence of lassitude) 
they decide to lead a conventional life. (Tucking in a rebellious 
strand or two of hair.) There! That’s the end. Do you like 
it, Carter? 

BrecH.—Enormously! (Beech offers Ames a cigarette. Ames 
lights it and holds out his hand to his hostess.) 

AmeEs.—Good night—and good-by. (Mrs. Beech takes his hand 
and holds it for a silent and somewhat tragical moment.) 

Breecu.—Oh! By the way, what do you call it? 

AmeEs.—Call what? 

Brecu.—That extraordinary, symbolic, tango 
sort of thing. 

AmeEs.—(Looking at Mrs. Beech.) We call it 
“The Dance of Adieu.” 

Mrs. BeEcH.—Hastily) O no, Mr. Ames, that 
isn’t the “Adieu.” That is only the “Au revoir.” 
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SONGS AND SONG SINGERS 


By W. J. Henderson 


speak of the “lieder abend” when we would say the song re- 

cital. However, it is futile to war with titles, especially 

when neither is appropriate or exact. What more nearly 
concerns us is the fact that the interpretation of a programme of 
songs by a single singer (which we call a song recital) has come to 
be one of the most interesting, attractive and (in certain cases) 
artistic forms of musical entertainment. To be sure it shares cer- 
tain fundamentals with all other forms of vocal performance, and 
these were recognized in the infancy of the art. 

In Bernard de Bacilly’s book on singing, published in Paris in 
1668, the author says that the practice of song demands that one 
shall intone notes accurately, sustain the voice well and carry it 
skilfully (this refers to the portamento), make cadences and 
thrills clearly, slur certain successions of notes, define accents, exe- 
cute fluently passages and diminutions, and finally, as song does 
not exist without words, pronounce these distinctly, give them ex- 
pression, and put passion into them when that is appropriate. All 
of these elements are demanded by the lyric stage of to-day, but 
their employment must be more unerring, more beautiful and 
more convincing in the song recital than in the theatre. 

Perhaps in no way can the radical difference between song sing- 
ing and operatic impersonation be described than by the incon- 
trovertible declaration that people who listen to a song recital 
without understanding the words of the songs are as much at sea 
as a man unacquainted with German listening to a sermon in a 
Berlin church. The opera offers much to the person who cannot 
understand the language of the libretto. He can first of all read a 
synopsis of the story and thus arrive at some idea of the beauty 
and expression of the music of the larger episodes. The patron of 
the song recital is often furnished with a book of texts which is 
at least as good as an opera libretto. But the opera goer can 
watch the performers and gather much from their actions and 
facial expressions. And even if he be uncertain as to the signifi- 
cance of much that he sees, he will nevertheless be excited by 
spectacular features and stirred by imposing combinations of 
voices and orchestra. All this, be it remembered, operates to dis- 
guise from the opera goer defects in the art of the interpreters. 
Bad singing, imperfect enunciation, and incorrect interpretation 
often pass almost unnoticed on the opera stage. But the song 
singer, self-centered and solitary on the concert platform, debarred 
from the use of illustrative action, depending solely upon the elo- 
quence of the voice and accompanied by an unobtrusive piano, 
must rely upon the most intimately personal of all arts, the su- 
preme art of vocal interpretation. Facial expression indeed is not 
excluded from the field of the song recital, but it must be used 


T= Germans have a special title for everything and they 





with moderation. The apparatus allowed to the song reciter is 
smaller than that conceded to the orator, and is only a little larger 
than that permitted the instrumental soloist. 


F THEN we come to inquire what are the essential equipments 
of a song reciter, we must perforce decide that the first of all is 
imagination. At any rate it is that spiritual faculty which en- 
ables the artists to grasp the inner significance of the poem and to 
discern the most airy threads of thought by which the composer 
has united it with the music. The concert singer who delivers 
nothing but beautiful tone to an audience, albeit he vitalizes that 
tone with exquisite gradations of power and quality, and touches 
rhythm with the fine finger of musical instinct, is no better than 
an instrumental playing songs without words. Few song singers 
offer so little: but it is unfortunately the fact that many persons 
who go to song recitals are not able to receive anything more. 
The true song singer utilizes beauty of tone, ail those intangible 
variations, which for want of a better term we call color, infinite 
range of accent and emphasis, all the subtleties of rigid or elastic 
rhythm, simply as the foundation on which the structure of her 
art is reared. Out of these materials she raises the poetic temple 
at which we are invited to worship. For her the furthest flight of 
soaring ambition is to realize the dream of a perfect “song- 
speech” that irresistible, impassioned, lyric utterance which Wag- 
ner strove to make the communicative element of the music drama. 


O COMPREHEND just what the song singer aims to accom- 
plish, one must consider what the song in its perfection can 
be. Its range extends from the simple pathos of a Stephen Foster 
ballad to the condensed tragedy of “Gretchen am Spinnrade” or 
the compendious melodrama of “Der Erl-Kénig.” In the highest 
types of dramatic songs the composer aims at a complete and 
convincing embodiment of the moods of the poem, at a bold treat- 
ment of the text which shall permit the literary character of the 
poem to preserve its identity, without restraining the music, at 
the creation of a piano accompaniment which shall act as a back- 
ground, a support, and a dramatic complement to the voice part, 
and finally at the fashioning of a lyric structure which together 
with these other elements shall combine a satisfying proclamation 
of sheer musical beauty. 

A mere glance at the programmes of two or three well arranged 
recitals will show the observer that the song singer is called upon 
for a range of delineative skill quite as great as that asked of the 
operatic performer. She must sing songs of melancholy, songs of 
joy, songs of reflection, songs of physical exuberance, songs of 
passion, songs of grief. She must be archly humorous, sometimes 
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rollicking and boisterous, and yet in a mo- 
ment turn to the simple frankness of child- 
hood and back to the solemn contempla- 
tion of age. Like Eben Bonabbin’s poet, 
she must be “conversant with all that is 
awfully cast, or elegantly little.” And in all 
she must sing music with suave and elegant 
flow of beautiful tone, with grace and deli- 
cacy, with eloquence and with clear enunci- 
ation of the text. 

Furthermore all must fail if there be not 
in the atmosphere the silent waves of that 
indescribable force called ‘temperament.” 
The word is used from day to day, but its 
definition seems well nigh impracticable. 
Suffice it to say for the moment that it is 
the personal constitution which enables the 
artist to feel the emotion of the music, to be 
thrilled by it to creative life, to construct 
at this climax a “reading,” and in the end 
to reproduce the emotion in performance in 
such a way as to publish it to the audience. 


()PERA singers as a rule do not succeed 

well in song recital. In the first place 
they are accustomed to having many of 
their defects covered up by orchestra, swal- 
lowed up in a vast auditorium or unnoticed 
by auditors engaged in observing so many 
other factors of performance. Secondly, 
they learn to paint in heavy strokes, to fall 
upon the text with rude attacks, or neglect it for sheer tone, and 
to rely on action and gesture to assist in making their effects. The 
intimacy of the song recital robs them of much of their method. 
The monologue form of entertainment bares the poverty of their 
art. The subtle, sweet, aloof poesy of this art evades their grasp. 
It is therefore only occasionally that'an opera singer is equally suc- 
cesstul, or nearly so, in the field of the song. 

The greatest song reciters are specialists. So, too, are many 
who enjoy remarkable popularity, but cannot in any true sense be 
called great. Something must be said about known singers, and 
without doubt this something will contain suggestions which will 
give pain to some readers. The writer of this article has sat in 
concert rooms for many years and has been driven to the conclu- 
sion that most people do not listen with their ears, or at any rate 
they do not believe those useful organs. They hear false intona- 
tion, repulsively ugly tone quality, shrieks and shouts instead of 
musical sounds, and interpretations which are utterly false to the 
content of the text; and nevertheless they take a personal liking 
to this or that singer and applaud ecstatically the worst offenses. 
If some of these listeners are astonished or hurt, the writer is 
frankly not sorry. They deserve to be. 


ALMA GLUCK 


Who enjoys astonishing favor as a con- 
. cert singer 





MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


Whose lieder singing is famous for 
pathos and tenderness 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
A singer whose personality makes her a 
concert idol 
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‘THis is not a historical study, else I 
should return to bow before the shrine 
of that stupendous mistress of the lieder 
singer’s art, Lilli Lehmann. And it would 
be necessary to go back only a little more 
than a year to the time of the most poetic, 
tender, playful, and delicate of all song 
singers, Marcella Sembrich. These were the 
two opera singers who in my day attained 
the ideal. But let us content ourselves with 
a brief glance at those who belong strictly 
to the present. Elena Gerhardt has not 
sung here in the season now approaching its 
close, but she was here last winter and will 
come again; so she may properly be in- 
cluded in the brief list. Her singing of 
songs on the concert platform belong to 
the highest type of the art. First of all she 
has a splendid voice, a full bodied soprano, 
especially noble in the middle register. Its 
scale is fairly well equalized and the tone 
production is admirable. In the employ- 
ment of “color” Mme. Gerhardt is wonder- 
fully skilful along a narrow line. She 
knows how to sing from the bottom of her 
scale almost to the top in full voice, and to 
sing from the top almost to the bottom in 
airy head tones. This enables her to pro- 
duce a perfect mezza voice and to make the 
illusion of remote introspection, so often 
most effective. She enunciates text clearly 
and with regard for the musical qualities of the vowels, though at 
times she sacrifices beauty for intelligibility. Her range of inter- 
pretation like that of every one else has certain limits. She can- 
not sing in a satisfying manner such a tremendous song as “Der 
Erl-Konig.” But all that is tender, dainty, even fragile, all that 
is pathetic and all that is reflective lie well within her power. 
Mme. Gerhardt sings playfully humorous songs well also. Her 
equipment seems to lack the tragic or rather heroic accent, and 
this is why she cannot dramatize such songs as the “Erl-King.” 
But she is at home in songs which centralize their moods and focus 
their expression on one large emotion. 


NOTHER song singer who has made a large impression on 
music lovers in the last two seasons is Julia Culp. This artist 

is a mezzo-soprano, whose equipment is unusually rich. Her voice 
has remarkable fulness and a natural warmth of quality which 
charges every tone with communicative force. She has quite mas- 
tered the fundamental art of tone production and hence the voice 
flows forth with deligtitful freedom. There is no rudeness of at- 
tack, no interference in the processes of articulation. Mme. Culp 

(Continued on page 102) 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
One of the idols of American concert 
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AM not what you might call a hardened operagoer. In fact 
] I only see about one opera a year, and that usually from a 

great height. It is a great event for me to sit so close to the 
stage that I can see how unattractive the tenor really is. 
You can understand my excitement, then, when I tell you that 
the other night I sat in a box. Yes, actually in a box. A box in 
the diamond horse-shoe. I am not joking. 

I must tell you just how it all came about. aon 

I was sitting at home, reading, at six o’clock. The last time in 
the world, you would say, for anything momentous to happen. 
I have forgotten what I was reading; just some ordinary thing. 

Suddenly the telephone rang. I didn’t pay much attention to 
the sound at first. In fact I even waited a few moments, just as I 
always do, to see if somebody else wouldn’t get up the energy to 
answer it. As nobody did, I finally answered it myself. My very 
walk, as I moved to the telephone, was not that of a man who ex- 
pects his life to be suddenly colored with romance. 

“Hullo,” I said, in just an ordinary tone. 

A small, feminine voice inquired, “Who is this?” to which I re- 
plied, without the slightest hesitation, that I was myself. 

“This is Mrs. Binks,” said the small voice. “Would you like 
to come to the opera to-night? We have a box.” 

“Would you mind repeating that?” I said. 

Mrs. Binks did so. My ears had not deceived me; she actually 
wanted me to be one of the exhibits in her box. How the crazy 
notion had entered her head was not for me to question. With 
one step I crossed the Rubicon and replied, clearly and firmly: 
“T shall be delighted to go.” She couldn’t get out of it now. 

“Good,” she said, without a trace of emotion in her voice. “Mr. 
Binks will meet you outside the box. I’ll send you a ticket.” Then 
there was a little click, and I knew that she had rung off. 


I WAS going to the opera! It was the fag end of the season, and 
the singers were all nearly dead, to be sure, but it was the 
opera. Immediately I went upstairs, and put the buttons into my 
other white waistcoat—the clean one—not the one I am wearing 
to dances this winter. I was all excitement. 

At eight fifteen, I entered the opera house. The ticket-taker let 
me by with only a glance of suspicion. He did not laugh when he 
saw who was going to sit in the Binks’ box. I felt grateful to him 
for that. There were other people standing about, but they some- 
how did not matter very much. I guessed that they were ordinary 
people, people who were going to sit in seats. 

“T hope I’m not late,” I said to Mr. Binks as I greeted him 
just outside of his box. 

“You aren’t,” he replied easily. I knew perfectly well that I 
wasn’t. But then a man has to begin a conversation somehow 
and an apology always seems to set the right tone. 

Together, Mr. Binks and I moved into the box. 

Beyond the hanging curtains I could barely distinguish, in the 
dim light, a couple of feminine heads, plumed like horses in a 
parade. Beyond lay darkness, dimly spotted with whitish objects 
that I guessed were the shirt-fronts of the true music-lovers. I 
shed my overcoat and evening coat together, hurriedly replaced 
the evening coat, hung up my faithful old silk hat, straightened 
out the wings of my Perfect Dress Tie, and stepped forward to 
speak to my hostess. 

“T hope I’m not very late, Mrs. Binks,” I began, cheerfully. 

“Sh!” said everybody at once. Then I realized that the over- 
ture had begun. The violins were all playing, very softly, some- 
thing that sounded a little like regular music. I groped my way 
into a chair, separated the points of my collar enough to give my 
chin more air, assumed my musical face and listened. All at 
once the curtain went up. 


AboUT the first act I remember comparatively little. The 

opera—I discovered by holding my program so that the 
light from the stage fell on it—was ‘Samson and Delilah.” I had 
never heard it before. My knowledge of the plot was, therefore, 
not detailed. I only knew that Samson was a long-haired Biblical 
character, who was badly mashed by a lady and by a falling tem- 
ple, and I waited eagerly to hear the details of this notorious 
building scandal. The first act helped me but little, as I was 
too dazed to look at the stage at all. The curtain fell before I 
could guess the cause of all the rioting on the stage. The lights 
were then turned up revealing the French horn in the very act of 
emptying his instrument. And at last the audience arrived at 


A BOX AT THE OPERA 


My Premiere in the Diamond Horse-shoe 


By Frederick Lewis Allen 
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what they had restlessly been waiting for—a chance to look at 
others, and, above all, to have others look ardently at them. 

Immediately I saw my friend Arthur Jones on the floor, about 
twenty feet below me. He was looking up at me curiously 
through an opera glass, trying to conceal his surprise at seeing me 
in the diamond horse-shoe. Kindness demanded that I, from my 
superior position, should show some sign of recognition. Obvi- 
ously to wave or to shout would not do at all. Merely to grin was 
the act of a bourgeois. “I beg your pardon,” I said to Mrs. Binks. 
“May I borrow your opera glass for a moment?” 

Mrs. Binks handed over the mother-of-pearl weapon, which I 
dropped on the floor. I picked it up and leveled it at Jones. 


FOR a moment Jones and I were perfectly happy, glaring at 

each other. We recognized each other perfectly. Of course 
Mrs. Binks’ glass was rather out of focus for me, and I couldn’t 
see Jones very clearly through it; but I was satisfied that the 
form of the whole thing was excellent. After awhile I looked 
at other people through it. There was an awfully pretty girl in 
the next box, and -I had a good look at her. She was so close 
to me that I could see her clearly, even through the glass. I also 
examined several of the relics on exhibition in the boxes. After 
that I realized that it would perhaps be wiser to put down the 
glass and let the audience look at me for awhile. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Binks and I chatted, as ali opera fiends should, about 
Rigolettos, contraltos, librettos, middle registers, head tones, and 
such things. I had to work on my imagination considerably and 
move cautiously in this part of the game, and I was relieved when 
the lights grew dim. Before I had a chance to look at my program 
the curtain had gone up and the second act was on. 

In this act—I had been told by Mrs. Binks—Delilah was going 
to entice Samson into her shanty so that she could scalp him. 
To do this she sang a song that Samson must have heard hundreds 
of times on the Victor, and although it didn’t sound quite as well 
without the rhythmical wheeze of the machine, it was quite good 
enough to entice Samson. 

Again the curtain fell and on came the lights. 

“This is the long, twenty minute intermission,” said Mrs. Binks. 


"TWENTY minutes—the cream of the evening! Twenty min- 

utes in which to saunter among the bejeweled ones, to stare 
great bankers out of countenance without so much as the flicker 
of an eyelash, to cultivate the insolence of the great, to practise, 
perhaps, the invigorating art of repartee! With an increasing 
sense of importance I picked up my hat, placed it (on the sec- 
ond try) front side foremost on my head, and with all the assur- 
ance of a John Drew, walked into the foyer where the male opera- 
goers were enjoying their brief period of liberation. 

It seemed a very short time before the curtains were drawn 
apart by invisible attendants—with large, visible feet—and the 
riot was on again. 

The first scene of the third act was slow. I got very tired of 
watching it before they had the curtain down for a quick change 
of scene and air. Suddenly the large footed attendants rushed 
toward the wings with the folds of the curtain, and we beheld a 
huge temple full of ballet dancers, who performed at some length. 
Religious services among the Philistines seemed hardly to be of 
the stern old Puritan type, but they certainly drew the crowds. 

Presently Samson was led in by a girl dressed to look like a 
boy. Samson was supposed to be blind, but he wasn’t for a 
moment deceived about the sex of his attendant. From the way 
he kept one arm around her one could tell that he knew it was 
not a boy who was leading him about. 

Finally Samson was led up to a row of pillars and pushed them 
over. The music crashed, and the pillars broke neatly into several 
parts and fell gently to the stage. And lo! The host of the Philis- 
tines was dead. Some of them, it is true, died too near the foct- 
lights and had to crawl back a little to give the curtain a chance 
to come down, but we weren’t supposed to notice that. 

Mrs. Binks rose and said that she was glad that I had come. 
I rose and said that it was entirely mutual. 

Probably I shall not have another chance to go to the opera 
for years. But I have been and I have sat in a box—and part 
of the time in the front of it. 

The next day, as I was putting away my clean white waistcoat 
—not the one I am wearing to dances this winter—I wondered 
if Jones had been as much impressed as he should have been. 








“I’ve got an awful day ahead of me 
to-morrow, and I’ve asked her to go 
home fifty times, and she only stands 
there, dances ahead, and laughs at me” 








| “My dear, these Turkish trou- 
| sers were made for the Maxixe. 
L 


My husband is so absurd. I 
ask you, do you see anything 
at all risqué about them?” 











‘THE rage for fancy dress balls has now reached an almost 

ridiculous point. Any man or woman in New York society who 
doesn’t own three or four fancy-dress costumes, and masks, and 
colored wigs, is bound to have a pretty lonely time of it socially. 










“I tell you what I'll do 
with you, Bill. We'll 
get out of this and go 
to the club and have a 
drink and a rubber or 
two of bridge” 











“No, that’s not my hat. I tell you I 
haven’t got a check. You never 
gave me one, and even if you did, 
where do you think I could put it?” 





“Thank you very much, but I 
couldn’t think of dancing 
with this dress on. Perhaps 
later, when the crowd begins 
lo thin out a little . . .” 














The Mardi Gras Ball in New York 


Drawings by Charles Huard 


As Baron Huard, the graceful Parisian artist, chanced to be in 
New York, we asked him to make some character sketches at the 
great Mardi Gras ball at the Hotel Biltmore. Here are a few of 
his pen and ink drawings of the dancers and masqueraders. 
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PAUL SWAN IN THE SPHINX 
DANCE 


The young American dancer who has 
been giving, in New York, a successful 
series of Greek classical dances 
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MARGARET ROMAINE KATHERINE GRAY MARGARET ANGLIN 
In “The Midnight Girl.’ From a pho- Whose acting in “The Rule of Three” As Katherine, in “The Taming of the 
tograph made in April, for Vanity Fair has proved her a true dramatic artist Shrew,” one of her greatest successes 














Three Leading Ladies—and a Greek Dancer 


Here are three notable feminine figures on the American stage. years; Miss Romaine is a newcomer, but her success as a comic 
‘wo of them have been prominently before the public for many opera prima donna has been one of the sensations of the season. 
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OFF-STAGE GOSSIP 


By Acton Davies 


T A FEW minutes past seven one evening in March a little 
wisp of an Englishwoman stepped out of a New York 
boarding-house, paused for a moment in the doorstep to 
see whether it was going to rain or not, and then just as she 

was about to continue on her way, the landlady pushed her head 
out of the door and wished her all sorts of luck. 

“That’s very nice of you,” said the little Englishwoman. “I 
think we’ve got a bit of a chance, you know,—that is, the company 
as a whole. For myself mine’s just a bit of a restless, jerky sort of 
a rdle—no sooner on than off again, don’t you know—that one 
can’t expect to-get much out of it. But I shall do my level best to 
get one laugh out of them anyhow. I think I can get it, too, for 
you see in one scene I do that old trick which I learned at ’ome in 
‘Panto.’ I ’it the floor with the back of my ’ead.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the sympathetic landlady, “you actresses 
do get hard knocks sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Oh, but you don’t mind it much if you really know how and 
there aren’t any hair pins sticking out in the wrong place,” said 
-the little Englishwoman, speaking of course of the back of her 
head and not of her profession. 

Then utterly unconscious of the unique fate awaiting her she 
started to walk to the Longacre Theatre where Edward Peple’s 
farce, “A Pair of Sixes,” was about to receive its first metropoli- 
tan production. 


At ONE o’clock the next morning the little Englishwoman’s 

landlady, who happened to be wakeful, thought she heard 
sounds of crying coming from the actress’s room. When she 
knocked at the door and received permission to enter she found 
the little Englishwoman lying on her bed, with all her clothes still 
on, sobbing as though her heart would break. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” exclaimed the landlady commiseratingly 
taking for granted that “A Pair of Sixes” had scored a failure. 
“But you mustn’t feel so bad about it. Perhaps in the next play 
you'll have a better part. You never can tell, my dear.” 

“Oh, that isn’t it,” exclaimed the little Englishwoman, suddenly 
sitting up and wiping her eyes. “It’s just the other way round. 
The most extraordinary thing has happened. I’ve just heard ” 

“Oh, not bad news from home, my dear——” 

“No, no,” and the actress shook her head emphatically. ‘“‘That’s 
not it at all. What’s happened to me and why I’m crying so hard 
just because I’m not used to it is that I’ve made an ’it.” 

‘An ’it!” echoed the landlady at a loss to gauge the full sig- 
nificance of the sentence with its missing “‘h.” 

“Yes, an ’it,” repeated the actress with 
more emphasis. “I don’t know just ’ow it 
happened and ’eaven only knows what 
mother will say when she reads all about it 
at ’ome, but I’ve made an ’it, my dear, and 
that’s why I can’t stop crying. Can you 
blame me?” 

The little Englishwoman’s name was 
Maude Eburne and the “ ’it” which she was 
crying about was of such proportions that 
one would have to go back as far as Miss 
May Robson’s first eccentric success as the 
slavey in “Nerves” at the Lyceum twenty 
years ago to equal it. 





HERE is one actress who is not at all 

likely to forget her first and only meeting 
with Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson who died 
in San Francisco only a short time ago. 
That woman is Miss Cecelia Loftus. 

“For years and years, in fact ever since I 
set Stevenson’s child song, ‘My Bed Is Like 
a Little Boat,’ to music, an artist friend of 
mine had been insisting that the next time I 





came to San Francisco Mrs. Stevenson and I must meet,” re- 
marked Miss Loftus. ‘Finally, on my last visit out there the meet- 
ing was arranged. I met Mrs. Stevenson and I sang her husband’s 
famous song for her, and neither I nor my singing made the 
smallest sort of impression upon her. I never shall forget the con- 
temptous look the old lady threw at me as I finished. 

“Tt seemed to say plainer than words possibly could, 

“ ‘Well, of all the ridiculous, vapid, picayune little musical 
efforts!’ But she did not put any of her facial expressions into 
words. She didn’t need to! I was thoroughly aware of what she 
was thinking. If she had actually spanked me for daring to dese- 
crate her husband’s poem, I couldn’t have felt any worse. 

“All that the old lady actually said was, ‘My dear, you look so 
frail and tired after all that effort, don’t you think you’d better 
let me give you a cup of tea?” 


ye | TOOK the tea, of course,” laughed Miss Loftus, “but pres- 

ently my dander got up, and I began to hope and pray, for 
the first time since I was a schoolgirl, that someone would insist 
upon my giving some of my imitations. Mrs. Stevenson continued 
to be most kind, she asked all abut my health, said she felt cer- 
tain I had some permanent pultionary trouble with my throat, 
and was most solicitous that I should wear heavy wraps while in 
San Francisco and not overwork myself trying to write musical 
settings for another celebrity’s poems. By the time the old lady 
had finished with me, where before I had only felt spanked I now 
felt two and a half years of age. Then fortunately my friend came 
to my rescue and begged me to do an imitation. I started with 
Caruso, jumped to Eddie Foy and ended up with an imitation 
which I very rarely do, Pol Ploncon, singing one of his bassest 
songs. Well, poor Mrs. Stevenson was completely flabbergasted. 
I’m convinced that she didn’t like my imitations any better than 
she did my musical setting; but they astonished her more, of that 
I’m sure. For as.soon as I had finished she called my artist friend 
aside and said: 

“¢You’d better take that young friend of yours home at once 
and put her to bed. I feel sure that she has got something very 
serious coming on. She’s a vocal chameleon, that’s what I call her; 
and when you get her home and safe in bed, caution her that if 
she ever dares give an imitation of me——’ 

“But Mrs. Stevenson never finished her sentence. My friend 
got me away as quickly as possible and has been calling me a 
chameleon ever since.” 


A FEW days ago there died at her home 

in Boston a certain famous comic opera 
favorite who throughout all the eighties and 
the early nineties was the reigning queen 
of the musical comedy world—only in those 
days musical comedy was an unknown 
quantity. 

This actress was particularly known for 
her smile and teeth. In fact she was, if I am 
not much mistaken, the first actress whose 
face was ever used to recommend a tooth 
wash advertisement. 

For years she has been living in retire- 
ment in a suburb of Boston, and nearly all 
her old friends had lost track of her com- 
pletely. 

Two summers ago, however, a certain 
actor now a star on the wrong side of fifty, 
remembering the days when he, serving his 
apprenticeship in the old Boston Museum 
Stock Company had been one of her most 
ardent cavaliers, decided that he would like 
to call on her just to talk over old times. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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EVA FALLON BETTY LEE MABLE HILL 


One of the minor auroras in the land of An attractive and well-known young A minor belle in Sam Bernard’s “The 
“The Midnight Girl” singer in New York Belle of Bond Street” 


BILLIE BURKE 
In the last act of “Jerry.” Having toyed with a poison tablet and sent farewell notes to her lover and her family, Jerry takes a mirror and, 
cleverly balancing on the bed, arranges her mind so that, unlike her pajamas, it will meet death unruffied. No one wept for Jerry in her ante- 
suicidal despair, as they well knew that she would end by cheating the audience out of a “Dame Aux Camélias” death scene 
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“TOO MANY COOKS,’ AND FRANK CRAVEN 


An Analysis of a Successful New Play in Which the 
Author Is Also the Leading Man 


By Clayton Hamilton 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the sixth article in a series that embodies a new idea in monthly criticism. The writer of these articles visits the 
current plays, but, instead of reviewing all of them, he selects for detailed analysis that one play which he considers most worth while 


R. FRANK CRAVEN made 2 name 
M for himself as an actor by his per- 

formance of a single part; and he 

now seems in a fair way to make a 
name for himself as a playwright by the com- 
position of a single play. The great success of 
Mr. George Broadhurst’s “Bought and Paid 
For” was due not so much to the “big scene” 
which the author had borrowed from ‘“Ma- 
ternité” as to Mr. Craven’s acting of the 
egregious little bounder of a shipping-clerk. It 
was a hard part to play. In the hands of a 
less ingratiating actor, this vulgar little crea- 
ture might have seemed annoying instead of 
amusing. But Mr. Craven made this charac- 
ter a classic of its kind; and his performance 
was applauded with equal enthusiasm in New 
York and in London. 

Whenever an actor ventures to write a play, 
the critic feels inclined to assume the attitude 
of the gentleman from Missouri and to say, 
“You'll have to show me.” As soon as the 
curtain rose on the first act of “Too Many 
Cooks,” it was evident to the entire audience 
that Mr. Craven held the necessary cards. 
Before the dialogue began, he had already 
shown that he could make a play; for he had 
invented a novel device of stage-direction to 
catch the eye at once and to stimulate the ex- 
pectation of amusement. His piece is assured 
of a long run in New York, and it is nearly as 
certain of a success in London. It should succeed in London be- 
cause it is so utterly American. 


A DOZEN years ago, the London public looked unfavorably 

upon American plays, because it considered them provincial. 
Nowadays is looks upon them favorably, for precisely the same 
reason. Many of the leading successes of recent London seasons 
have been imported from America; and these plays, almost with- 
out exception, have represented the most frankly provincial aspect 
of our authorship. Those phases of our life which are similar to 
life in Europe are not interest- 
ing to the London public. The 
British prefer a record of those 
traits which are peculiarly 
American and have no counter- 
part in any other country. 


ig IS always instructive to see 

ourselves as others see us; and 
there can be do denying that, in 
British eyes, the ideal Ameri- 
can playwright is Mr. George 
M. Cohan. It is to comedies of 
the type that we have come to 
call Cohanesque that London is 
most hospitable; and though it 
is always comparatively diffi- 
cult to do honor to a prophet in 
his own country, this fact may 
justly lead us to inquire if the 
Cohan type of comedy is not, 
after all, the freshest and most 
vigorous type of drama that is 
being created in this country at 
the present time. 

What are the ingredients of 
the type? First of all, a 
novel narrative idea that is rich 
in possibilities of farcical de- 
velopment. Second, a scenario 
so visual in its appeal that it 








FRANK CRAVEN 
Frank Craven’s first appearance on the stage 
occurred in the Boston Theatre, in “The Sil- 
ver King.” He was three years old at the 
time, and wrote—or at least composed—his 
own lines, consisting of “Goo-Goo.” 
sequently went to school in Silver Lake, 
Massachusetts, and later clerked in a bank, 
but did not like that and took to the stage. 
His father and mother were well known 
players. Young Craven’s first really great 
hit was made as Jimmy Gilley, in “Bought 
and Paid For.” He wrote “Too Many Cooks” 
while playing this role. 
it he doesn’t know. It just struck him as a 
good scheme, and he went to work at it. 


How he came to do 





EVA CONDON, FRANK CRAVEN anp INEZ PLUMMER 
As Ella Mayer, Albert Bennett and Alice Cook—a scene in Act 2 


might be acted out in moving pictures. 
Third, a cast made up entirely of character 
parts, each of which exhibits vivid observa- 
tion of the actual. Fourth, a fresh and buoy- 
ant and slangy dialogue, that is always good- 
humored as well as humorous. Fifth, a rapid 
tempo in the acting. Sixth, exemplary stage- 
direction, exhibiting a complete mastery of all 
the tricks of the trade. 


‘TH has been a bad year for American 

playwrights, and most of the good plays 
of the current New York season have been 
imported from abroad; but it is interesting to 
note that the few American plays that have 
been favorably received have all been come- 
dies of the Cohanesque type. The only plays 
by native authors that have notably succeeded 
are “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” “The Misleading Lady,” ‘Too 
Many Cooks,” and “A Pair of Sixes.” The 
first of these was written by Mr. Cohan; the 
second, though prepared by an anonymous 
playwright said to be Charles Klein, was pro- 
duced in one of Mr. Cohan’s theatres; and 
the other three were fabricated in conformance 
with the Cohan formula. These are the plays 
by which we are destined to be represented in 
London during the coming season; and those 
Americans who may prefer the work of Augus- 
tus Thomas or Eugene Walter or Edward 
Sheldon or Percy Mackaye must bring themselves to recognize 
the fact that the Cohan type of play is more alive and kicking at 
the present moment than any other that our native authors have 
attempted. 


He sub- 


OF THE Cohanesque comedies of the present season, the best 

is Mr. Craven’s “Too Many Cooks.” It is the best because it 
is the most intimately related to the general experience of life. 
It is scarcely less amusing than any of the others, and it is much 
more real. Light as it is, and slight as it is, it is enriched with the 
quality of sagacity. It awakens 
in us not only the reaction of 
surprise but also the more edu- 
cative response of recognition. 
It tells us nothing new about 
life; but it reminds us of much 
which we seemed to have for- 
gotten until the author told us. 


HE theme of Mr. Craven’s 

comedy is that, when a 
young couple undertake the dif- 
ficult and delicate task of build- 
ing their House of Life to- 
gether, it is very necessary that 
they be let alone by all their 
relatives and friends. Two is 
company and collaboration; 
but more than two is interfer- 
ence and a crowd. This theme 
is subtly symbolized to the eye 
by the gradual erection of an 
actual house upon the stage. 
The scene is in the suburbs, 
where the young hero is build- 
ing a house that is to be his 
home after he is married to his 
feminine collaborator. In the 
first act, we see the brick foun- 
dations of this house, and listen 
(Continucd on page 104) 














The Play 


She enters; saunters leisurely down 
towards a bench. She is fanning her- 
self with a large black feather fan. 
He follows almost immediately. 

He: (Upon reaching her side) 
Hello. 

SHE: (Showing no surprise) "Lo. 

He: (Inquiringly) Miss? 

SHE: (Crosses over and sits on 
bench) Clark. 

He: (Showing that he 
have remembered) Yes. 


should 


Sue: (Slightly more interested) 
Yours? 
He: Drake. 


SHE: Reggie? (Teasingly). 

He: (Emphatically) Tracy. 

Sue: (Bowing slightly) Welcome. 

He: (Inquisitively) Mother? 

SHE: Home. 

He: (Smiling) Good. 

Sue: (Pretending not to under- 
stand) Why? 

He: (Raising his eyebrows and 
with a little shrug of his shoulders) 
Oh—— 

Sue: (Intently) Well—— 

He: Reasons. 

SHE: (Slyly) What? 

He: (Sits beside her on the bench) 
You. 

SHE: (Raising her fan) Me? 

He: (Leaning towards her and 
moving nearer) Yes. 

Sue: (Deliberately throws her fan 
in front of her) Don’t. 

He: (Picks up her fan) What? 

Sue: Anticipate. 

He: (Handing her the fan) Don’t. 

SHE: Meaning. 

He: (Taps the fan) Unnecessary. 

Sue: Smoke? 

He: Sometimes. 

SHE: Now? 

He: (Has walked to one side and 
stands looking at her) Well—— 

Sue: Cigar? 

He: (Feeling in his pocket) No. 

SHE: What ? 

He: Cigarette (Takes his ciga- 
rette-case and passes it to her.) 

Sue: (Holding out her cigarette) 
Match? 

HE: (Again feeling in his pocket) 
No. 

Sue: What? 

He: (Holding out patent lighter) 
Light. 

SHE: (Smiling) Ha— 

He: (Snapping it open again and 
again but it does not light) Joke? 

Sue: Work? 

He: (Gives it several more snaps 
and is finally successful) Maybe. 

Sue: (He lights her cigarette) 
Sometimes. 

He: (Sitting down beside her; 
sighs comfortably) Now. 

Sue: Well? 

He: Happy? 

Sue: (Her whole manner show- 
ing indifference) Fairly. 

He: (Motioning toward the house) 
Dance? 

Sue: (Shaking her head) No. 

He: Tired? 

Sue: (Nodding her head) Little. 
He: (Disappointedly) Home? 
Sue: (Shrugging her shoulders) 


0. 
He: Bored? 
Sue: (Indifferently) Hardly. 

He: (Coaxingly) Smile. 

Sue: (Looking at him) Can’t. 
He: Try. 

Sue: (Smiling setly) There. 

He: Pretty. 

Sue: (Expectantly) What? 

He: (Frankly) Teeth. 

Sue: (A little disappointed) Slush. 
He: Fact. 

Sue: Flattery. 

He: (Obstinately) Truth. 

Sue: (Raising her hand) Listen. 
He: (Quietly) What? 








A ONE WORD PLAY 


By Frank C. Egan 


One Scene: A Garden—One Time: Midnight— 
One Couple: He and She 


~OME time ago, when Miss Laurette Taylor was in Los Angeles, 
a most extraordinary manuscript was sent to her. Each page 
was filled with typewriting, but it was only after minute examina- 
tion that Miss Taylor discovered the dialogue, coyly hiding in a 
forest of explicit stage directions. In refreshing contrast to the 
fatiguing verbosity of many characters in our current drama, the 
people in this play only say one word at a time, and yet they are 
able, by this laconic means, to carry on an interesting little flirta- 
tion late one evening in a garden. Miss Taylor undertook to present 
the play, and, with the help of Mr. Cyril “Grumpy” Maude, she 
recently gave it at a benefit, with great success. When asked about 
it, Miss Taylor declared that, simple as it might seem, the play was 
exceedingly difficult to memorize, as the terse mood of the piece is 
expressed not so much in the lines as in the action, which had to be 
invented by Mr. Maude and herself. It somehow recalls Austin 
Dobson, and is just such a conceit as the neat mind of the English 
bric-a-brac poet would delight in. Vanity Fair can not print the en- 
tire play or the full stage directions as given by Mr. Egan, but hav- 
ing seen Miss Taylor and Mr. Maude in it, we publish a part of it, 
and insert, for the benefit of our readers, a few guiding notes. 


LAURETTE TAYLOR anp CYRIL MAUDE 


As they appeared in Frank C. Egan’s “One Word Play” 
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The Play 
SHE: Music. 
HE: Pretty. 


Sue: (Ecstatically) Beautiful. 

He: (Following her mood) 
Heavenly. 

Sue: (Languidly) Sentimental? 

HE: (Positively) Rather. 

SHE: (Startled) Listen? 

He: (Dreamily) What? 

SHE: Clock. 

HE: (Counting the strokes) 
Twelve. 

SHE: (Rising) Late. 

He: No. 

Sue: Going. 

He: (Pleadingly) Don't. 

SHE: (Stopping) Must. 

HE: Wait. 

Sue: (Shakes her head) Danger- 
ous. 

He: What? 

SHE: Waiting. 

He: Why? 

SHE: Age. 

He: Meaning? 

Sue: Thirty. 

He: Impossible. 

SHE: Fact. 

He: Married? . 

SHE: No. 

He: Engaged? 

SHE: No. 

HE: (Pointing to ring on her 
finger) Ring? 

SHE: (Smiling) Mother's. 

He: (Significantly) Willing? 

SHE: (Enigmatically) Perhaps. 

HE: Me? 

SHE: Joking. 

He: Honest. 

SHE: Really? 

HE: Absolutely. 

Sue: Listen. 

He: What? 

SHE: (Lifting her hand) Clock. 

He: Two (Counts again). 

Sue: (Nervously) Heavens! (She 
starts to run off.) 

He: (Grabs her hand and in so 
doing her fan drops) Stop. 

SHE: Ouch! (Rubs her hand). 

HE: Sorry. 

Sue: Brute. 

He: There (Giving her the fan). 

Sue: Awkward. 

He: (Taking her hand and kiss- 
ing it) Better? 

SHE: Worse (Starts once more to 
go). 
He: (Intently) Answer. 

Sue: Wait. 

He: (Tenderly) Can't. 
Sue: Must: 

HE: Until? 

SHE: To-morrow. 

He: Morning? 

Sue: Evening. 

HE: (Ardently) Impossible. 
SHE: Noon? 

HE: Fine. 

He: Oh! (Looking toward house). 
SHE: What? 

HE: Lights. 

SHE: (Surprised) Out. 
HE: Yes. 


SHE: Gee—— 

He: Frightened? 

Voice: Laura. 

He: God! 

SHE: No. 

He: Who? 

SHE: (Teasingly) Husband. 
He: (Blankly) Really? 
SHE: (Smiling) Silly. 

He: Who? 


4 ty) 
Sue: Father (Short silence). 
Sue: Listen. 

He: (Softly) What? 


Sue: Clock. 

He: Three. 

SHe: (As she moves away) 
Good—— 

HE: Night. 

Sue: Romeo. 

He: Juliet. 
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OF THE PRESS 


By Frank Moore Colby 
Author of “Imaginary Obligations,” Etc. 


Drawing by Ethel M. Plummer 


T MAY be true that newspapers are largely controlled by their 
I advertising patrons and no longer guide public opinion. Nor 
is there any way of absolutely disproving the report of that 
ethical statistician who found that the fair, honest, and truth- 
ful newspapers in this country “could easily be counted on the 
fingers of one hand.” There seems a tidal law in this sort of criti- 
cism, and I suppose, at intervals, there must be a spurt of ser- 
monizing and a calling of meetings and a passing of resolutions 
which demand the purification of the press. Yet to most news- 
paper men, I believe, it seldom brings a sense of guilt, but 
serves chiefly to bewilder them. When lies can be had anywhere 
for nothing, why assume that whenever they appear in a news- 
paper they are bought and paid for? Reformers are in error as to 
the form the devil takes when he tempts a journalist. The devil 
does not appear before the trembling editor armed with money 
bags. This romantic view of the newspaper man as daily and de- 
liberately sinning to the tuneful accompaniment of clinking gold 
has always been a puzzle to the profession. 


A MORE plausible view of the matter has been presented in a 
. recent work* by an American 


"THAT is the common mistake of the clever people who from 
time to time condemn the daily press. Bernard Shaw finds a 
malign motive not only behind every untruth but even behind 
every platitude. Mr. Chesterton becomes at times almost inco- 
herent in denouncing the mendacity or intentionally assumed 
idiocy of the newspapers. ‘Not only do journalists conceal the 
truth,” says he in a terrible voice, “but the truth is concealed 
from them!”—a remark equally applicable to grocers, tailors, 
bishops, and burglars. Yet each of these critics must know, when 
he stops to think about it, that people lie or talk nonsense, as a 
dog barks, without any hope of reward. Reformers and clever 
persons seem never to understand what an ordinary person is like, 
and they cast the usual newspaper situation in an absurd moral 
melodrama. The man condemned, for example, to fill a column in 
two hours and twenty minutes with wise remarks on the probable 
result of President Wilson’s Mexican policy is not in any moral 
danger. The danger that stares him in the face is rather that of 
lunacy. What reasonable reader, if he had a chance to mend a 
newspaper writer, whether on the London Times or the New York 
Journal, would dream of beginning with his moral sense? Any 

eG true reform of journalism would con- 





writer: ee 
“T have seen the inside working 

of business pressure,” he says: 
“articles of my own have been sup- 
pressed after they were in type; 
friends of mine have told me stories 


“\ sist almost exclusively of mental 
tinkering. Moral strengthening would 
be postponed. 


But Mr. Lippmann’s theory is at 
least more reasonable than the 


Morgan, is the reason why Ameri- 


ley Newton. The newspapers at- 


of expurgation, of the ‘Morganiza- a usual attempt to explain the mental 
tion’ of their editorial policy. And re G 1/ condition of the great mass of news- 
in a face of that I should like to = Co egy’ —— — or — 
aie 0 hota go ae n »; > = conaption.. He cages sls aati 
ule i> ogee cd Oh (BEM yj) ah the naked tee betwenn Wesmin ind 
statement as the fear of the public “\ iS sia 1" dishonesty, and complains that “the 
which reads the magazine. For one ( Nee, the, Va issue of the good-and-bad-men inter- 
item suppressed out of respect for a “A : y ests this nation to the exclusion of 
railroad or a bank, nine are rejected i Me at almost all others.” 

— of the prejudices of the { mi “« P : 
public. This will anger the farm- | een’ aN SOME years ago a more or less im- 
ers, that will arouse the Catholics, —_ a portant citizen supported an un- 
another will shock the summer em popular foreign cause. I forget his 
girl. . . In that subservience, (f | =z name and I forget the cause, but say 
and not in the meddling of Mr. ] | = he was a pro-Boer and call him Bart- 


can journalism is so flaccid, so 
repetitious, and so dull.” 


VEN this seems rather far-fetched. 

I doubt if many writers for the 
press deliberately conceal their 
originality or become “flaccid” and 
“repetitious” by a conscious process 
of self-restraint. This theory of stu- 
diously veiled intelligence probably 











THE EDITOR AND THE DEVIL 


The devil does not appear before the trembling editor 
of a newspaper armed with money bags 


tacked him without mentioning any 
of his arguments or even the con- 
dition of his mind. They simply de- 
clared that he had been bought up by 
the German Empire. Nor did his re- 
ply attempt to show the unreason- 
ableness of his detractors. He simply 
declared that they had been bought up 
by the British Empire. Money was 
being poured out like water to rob him 








does not account for the greater part of daily or monthly printed 
matter any more than it accounts for the greater part of polite 
conversation. Everywhere you go you find people perfectly will- 
ing to say uninteresting things without a thought of bribery or in- 
timidation. Indeed, if a fairy were to visit Park Row, and pass 
thence to Union Square, and thence up Fourth Avenue, and by a 
wave of her wand strike off the moral shackles of each mind, and 
bid it be as truthful as it could, as brilliant, as tremendous, I doubt 
very much if the readers of the next issue would see the difference. 

In these offices, as in the streets outside, the great bar to the 
frank, manly, high-souled expression of original and mighty 
thoughts is the lack of the thoughts to express. I know many 
writers willing to set the world aflame who do not inflame it, and 
I myself have often given my intellect carte blanche on a news- 
paper, saying to it, Do and dare and come what may and let 
thrones totter, and nobody seemed struck by the results. The 
main problems of journalism cannot be reduced to a question of 
moral valor. The typical writer is not a person struggling to sub- 
due his convictions, but a person struggling to find them. 





* “A Preface to Politics,” by Walter Lippman. 


of his good name. One smirch on that towering and stainless 
character was worth a million doubloons. So, it would seem, there 
arose a league of wealthy scoundrels who had pooled their earn- 
ings and established what was known in well informed circles as 
the Bartley Newton Defamation Fund, which was fed largely 
with British gold; for it was clear to all evildoers that with the 
downfall of Bartley Newton away would go the last restraint on 
their malignity. And so the battle ran with never a thought on 
either side that the wickedness of the other might perhaps have 
arisen without draining Europe of its gold. 


AND suppose the Congress of the United States had actually 

been as easily purchased as it was at intervals declared to be; 
it would not have accounted for our difficulties. On the contrary 
it would have shown us the way out of them, for a wealthy patriot 
could have bought Senators by the dozen and presented them to 
any good cause. The corruption fund hypothesis is as a rule un- 
satisfactory. On the other hand the purely intellectual hypothesis 
of a small man in a high place, be he truckman, or Senator, ac- 
counts for all sorts of nuisances from a blockade on Broadway to 
the holding up of a necessary measure. 
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PRINCESS MAUD 


The twenty-one-year old daugh 
ter of the Princess Royal 



















EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES 
From a recent photograph 
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GRAND DUCHESS TATIANA OF RUSSIA PRINCESS HELENE OF GREECE GRAND DUCHESS OLGA OF RUSSIA 
The seventeen-year-old daughter of the Czar of The 18-year-old daughter of the King The nineteen-year-old daughter of the Czar of 
Russia. Second cousin to the Prince of Wales of Greece. The Prince’s second cous:n Russia. Second cousin to the Prince of Wales 








Edward, Prince of Wales 


And four Princesses, one of whom will almost certainly be Queen of England 


‘THE Prince of Wales is twenty years of age and is to-day the than the Prince and is also his first cousin, and for these reasons 

greatest catch in the matrimonial market. His choice of a con- Queen Mary is opposed to the match. She would prefer him to 
sort is restricted to Princesses of the Blood, and he is debarred by marry Helene, the daughter of the King of Greece, and—perhaps 
the Constitution from wedding a Roman Catholic. There are at with this object in view—has invited her to spend the season in 
present only four Princesses eligible for the honor. Two of them, London, at Buckingham Palace. The only other Princesses who 
Helene of Greece, and Maud of England, are most persistently are at all likely consorts for the young Prince are the Grandduchess 


mentioned as his probable consort. Princess Maud is a year older Olga and Tatiana, the daughters of the Czar of Russia. 
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THE LITERARY GARDEN 





New Novels by Coningsby Dawson, W. B. Maxwell and Eleanor Hallowell Abbott— 
and the First Attempt of Robert Dunn 


By Henry Brinsley 


Mr. W. B. Maxwell, have recently been cultivating their 

gardens to good advantage, and the outcome is two long, 

leisurely, competent books that repay reading. Mr. Daw- 
son’s novel, “The Garden Without Walls,” will probably appeal 
more widely to the current novel-reading public than will Mr. 
Maxwell’s, ““The Devil’s Garden,” although the latter will, per- 
haps, in the end make the surest appeal to the serious student of 
letters. Mr. Dawson’s work, however, is none the less rich in the 
promise of an artistic mastery which Mr. Maxwell has already 
achieved. 

“The Garden Without Walls” is ““The Garden of Heart’s Desire” 
(the publisher’s phrase, not mine), a garden in which many have 
sought to wander untrammeled by convention and unchecked by 
restraining ramparts. Dante Cardover, Mr. Dawson’s hero, be- 
gins as a romantic little boy to dream 


To: young Englisi novelists, Mr. Coningsby Dawson and 


reader, for it is singularly devoid of ornament; the medium is an 
unusually clear one, quiet, simple, direct, from the style of a 
writer who with fine artistic reticence is willing to sacrifice much 
to achieve a sincerity of effect commensurate with the intrinsic 
dignity of his subject. 


FTER wandering in these two exceptionally interesting gar- 

dens of Mr. Dawson and Mr. Maxwell, “The Youngest 
World,” a tale of Alaska, by Mr. Robert Dunn, sets one a harsher 
problem, analogous to shinning up a rocky peak for a clump of 
edelweis. Theoretically it is a question of temperament whether 
you find such exercise exhilarating or merely fatiguing; practi- 
cally, however, it is the author’s duty to trick you into feeling the 
former, to make you surrender to his art your fireside sluggish- 
ness. For my own part I have found climbing Mount Lincoln 








with Mr. Dunn, instead of a vicarious: 
= 





of its existence, and indeed the whole 
long, imaginatively detailed story of his 
childhood is the best part of the book. 
Finally, with adolescence we come to 
the now currently inevitable pathologi- 
cal study of his desires and inhibitions, 
or (again to use the publisher’s phrase) 
a study of “his puritan conscience at 
war with his imagination.” Mr. Dawson 
is old-fashioned enough to handle all 
this romantically and delicately, and at 
the same time so new-fashioned, or per- 
haps merely contemporaneous, that the 
flavor of it all, particularly at the end, 
is acutely “pathological.” 

The result is a curious blurring of 
“literary” touches of so conventional a 
nature as to create an impression of 
hackneyed artifice, and again the im- 
pression is one of clear, vivid, actuality. 
One leaves the book with the feeling 
that Dante may be something of a fool 
(all of us are that), but that his story 
has been told with a good deal of im- 
aginative charm. 











““TSHE DEVIL’S GARDEN” is in its 





pleasure, a very real difficult scramble. 

“The Youngest World” is Mr. Dunn’s 
first novel, and it is always interesting to 
see what philosophy of life and art a new- 
comer has to offer. The offering is singu- 
lar only in that it elevates a natural im- 
pulse-philoprogenitiveness into a philoso- 
phy. The desire to breed a strong, clean 
animal and thus to achieve an effective 
temporal immortality is one which we 
may conceivably share with many other 
strong animals; but the ruthlessly strong 
man who holds it as a philosophic princi- 
ple will soon find it has become an obses- 
sion—he will forget that life, an affair of 
endless and delicate adjustments, is far 
bigger than just this, and in the end he 
runs the risk of becoming, as Voltaire said 
of Habakkuk, capable de tout. 

There is much that is interesting in 
Mr. Dunn’s “strong” hero (the account 
of his sojourn in Seattle is a really bril- 
liant bit of realism), and he is at the be- 
ginning of a compelling love story when 
he undertakes a hundred-page ascent of 
Mount Lincoln. This eminence, I am 
sorry to say, was my Pisgah, and I could 
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technique the most interesting per- 
formance I have read this spring. A 
friend of mine who reads hurriedly on 
trains, missing the point, damned it as 
“dry.” But the dryness is that of clean, bracing air, and Mr. Max- 
well’s underlying conception is as poetically tragic as anything of 
Mr. Hardy’s. The book purports to be the life story of one Wil- 
liam Dale, postmaster in a small English village. At first a stub- 
born, stupid young fellow, bent on self-improvement, he leans on 
his wife, Mavis, who comes of a slightly higher level of education 
and breeding. A brutish tragedy enters their lives and, apparently, 
passes out again. The tranquil development of the wife through 
motherhood to middle age is a finely worked-out study of the 
type of the eternal feminine; but the growth of Dale through 
smothered agony to independence, self-knowledge, and spiritual 
awakening is a masterpiece of dramatic psychology. To detail the 
plot enough to indicate the crux of the matter would be to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of Mr. Maxwell’s long and skilful suppres- 
sion of it. I shall therefore let well enough alone. 

We are studying Dale just as in real 


CONINGSBY DAWSON 


whose novel, “The Garden Without Walls,” has 
ranked among the best of the year 


only sit there and survey the promised 
land beyond, convinced that Mr. Dunn 
combines vividness and tediousness in an 
unusual and baffling degree. Yet now in 
retrospect I find something spirited, gallant, and ingenious in the 
whole book that goes far toward justifying it. 


"[ HERE is not much that is ingenuous in “The White Linen 

Nurse;” it is, rather, a sophisticated little affair skilfully con- 
trived to create an effect of ingenousness, and the success, I think, 
is fairly complete, even if, to the captious, cloying. 

Mrs. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has a literary knack that is 
worth quite as much (in royalties) as genius itself. A nurse, 
when she’s pretty, is a particularly appealing figure. Make her a 
little miracle of simple-mindedness, dog-like devotion to duty, and 
kitten-like fluffiness, throw her at a crusty, middle-aged surgeon 
who needs a mother for his crippled young daughter, make the 
child alternately impish and pathetic, the surgeon crabbed and 
susceptible, drench them all in sentimentality, add a brisk, pro- 
fane and deliberately humorous style, 





life we often study a man for many 
years, from the outside, with only half 
the truth as a clue. Meanwhile we have 
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and you may or may not give a tremen- 
dous number of people the unreasoning 
pleasure that Mrs. Abbott contrives 





so grasped the essential thing, the man’s 
character, irrespective of the motive 
which built it, that when Dale’s final 
temptation and final self-sacrifice bring 
his long struggle to a splendid catastro- 
phe, we are left with a fairly breathless 
conviction of the inevitable rightness of 
Mr. Maxwell’s method. The merits of 
his style may well escape the hurried 





THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.35 


THE DEVIL’S GARDEN 
The Bobbs, Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.35 

THE YOUNGEST WORLD 
Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York. $1.40 

THE WHITE LINEN NURSE 

By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 

The Century Co., New York. 


to disseminate. I say “unreasoning”’ 
merely because nobody reasons about 
a little nosegay that is meant for 
but an hour’s wear. That the flowers 
have, to me, a slightly cloying fragrance, 
as of musk-rose and ether, is probably 
my own fault, not Mrs. Abbott’s, for the 
$5.00 flowers are quite fresh and really rather 
pretty. 


By Coningsby Dazson 
By W. B. Marwell 


By Robert Dunn 
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W. P. BURTON 

The first amateur skipper in an America’s 

Cup contest. He will be entrusted with the 
stick on Shamrock IV in all her races 
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WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO—BRIDGEGROOM-ELECT 
Whose approaching marriage to Miss Wilson has excited the society editors 
to the verge of frenzy. This photograph of the Secretary, and his young 
son, was taken on the steps of his house at Irvington-on-Hudson 










NIJINSKY JEFFERY FARNOL BARONESS VON HUTTEN 





Probably the greatest male dancer Whose new book, “The Hon. Mr. Taw- Author of “Pam.” The Baroness is an 
alive. His Russian and classic dances nish,” has gone into many editions, once American living in London, where she has 






have lately been seen in London painted scenery at the Astor Theatre just published “Sharrow,” a new novel 
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THE AWAKENING OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIEN CE. 





By Anne O’Hagan 





IS forehead was beaded with 
H a moisture as of fright and 
there was a bewildered look 
in his eyes. His complexion, 
too, was paler by several shades 
than it had been at the beginning of 
the evening. He approached me, 
looked at me searchingly, hesitated, 
and then took the plunge. 
“T’ve known you twenty years—” 
“Thirty-two,” I corrected him 
calmly. He started. The wild look 
in his eyes grew wilder. 








well-to-do, elderly persons. Every 
dinner table is a forum; society is a 
group of commissions for regulating 
this and that. That tall girl over 
there who is making a note of that 
young man’s address—you observe 
that she had a pencil and tablet 
concealed on her person—is not go- 
ing to send him an invitation to a 
dance. She is going to send him the 
Congestion Committee’s Report on 
Housing Conditions in the District 
Bounded by the Bowery and the 





“Not you too! Not you too!” he 
begged. “Oh, don’t tell me that you 
also have become perfectly candid! 
Don’t tell me that there is not a 
woman left in New York who is 
willing to make a mystery of anything. Don’t! don’t tell me that!” 

“There isn’t,” I said with firmness. ‘(Mysteries have gone out— 
we are letting the sunlight into the dark places. But——” 

“That awful phrase! They both used it. Letting the sunlight 
into the dark places—-one of them meant the extermination of the 
stork. I forget what the other meant. And now you too! But I 
must talk to someone. For the sake of our childhood, listen to me!” 

I disposed myself in a receptive attitude. He sat down and be- 
gan his story: 


3 AS YOU know, I’ve been six years building railroads in Africa. 

I reached New York only yesterday. To-night I came to 
Mrs. Carmichael’s dinner with the joyful expectations of a 
débutante. I was going to see pretty women again, to catch up on 
gossip, to pay compliments. I had a lovely-looking girl for a din- 
ner-partner and a lively-seeming matron on the other side. My 
heart, I tell you, fairly palpitated with blissful anticipations. Do 
you know what happened?” 

I shook my head. 

“Tl tell you,” he cried tragically. “In due course, I arrived at 
the place where it seemed to me timely to say with a look of 
grave, respectful admiration: ‘Do you remember the eyes of the 
Botticelli Madonna in the National Gallery? Will you let me say 
that yours—’ and so on. She let me say it all right. She never 
quivered an eyelash, that girl! And when I was quite through, she 
looked at me with much self-possession and remarked: “Thank 
you. Speaking of eyes, can you tell me whether conjunctivitis 
has any hold at all among the African tribes? Or is it purely a 
congestion disease, one of the products of our so-called civiliza- 
tion?’ That is what she said to me, when I tried to talk to her 
about her eyes!” 

“Yes?” I encouraged him. He mopped his forehead. 


“TT WAS awful. I sought refuge in conversation with the 
woman on my left. She looked like the kind I used to know— 

pretty, vivacious, smartly dressed. We got along all right for a 
while, and by and by we came to the place when it seemed season- 
able to say: ‘Why didn’t I know you before? Why didn’t I know 
you in time to enter the lists, at least?’ She laughed, but she 
didn’t say ‘flatterer’ or any of the old things like that. Instead 
she remarked: ‘Speaking of sex-attraction, were the tribes in your 
part of Africa polygamous of polyandrous?’ That’s what she said 
—‘speaking of sex-attraction.’ We weren’t speaking of sex-attrac- 
tion at all. I wouldn’t speak of such a thing to a woman for the 
world! Tell me—we’re old friends—we’ve known each other 
since we were little shavers. Tell me what’s happened to this town? 
What’s happened to the women? What’s happened to conversation? 
To recreation? To the little arts, and graces, and follies of Life? 
To flirtation?” 

“What has happened,” I informed him, “is the awakening. of 
the social conscience.” 

“You mean, I suppose,” he said after pondering this reply for 
a minute, “the conscience that has to do with civic righteousness, 
but in my day, committees of well-to-do, elderly persons used to 
attend to such things.” 

I shook my head pityingly—he had so much to learn. 


OT now,” I said. “All the world is now a committee. We are 
no longer content to delegate our duties as men and broth- 
ers, and more especially as women and sisters, to little groups of 


At one table I saw five dreary women, in various 
stages of culture. They ate nothing. They were too 
much occupied in discussing the traffic in souls 





East River, the Battery and Hous- 
ton Street. That couple which has 
just gone into the conservatory goes 
not primarily to hold wands be- 
hind a palm, but to discourse un- 
interruptedly about the workings of the minimum wage law for 
women shop employees. What will appear to your unsophisti- 
cated eyes to-morrow afternoon to be a cheerful half dozen women 
at the Ritz drinking tea, smoking cigarettes and displaying Paul 
Poiret effects in costume, will, in reality, be a committee arrang- 
ing a Cooper Union meeting in support of the bill to bestow spe- 
cial pensions upon deserted wifes and unmarried mothers——” 

“Concede one thing to my antidiluvianism,” he besought me. 
“Don’t talk about—er—such things.” 

“You mean unmarried mothers?” I asked him incredulously. 
“But how quaint! How absurd! Of course I shall! Have I not 
already told you that there are no mysteries any more?” 


“TM GOING away,” he interrupted me. “I’ve known you 
twen—thirty-two years, and I feel that that gives me the 

liberty to say I don’t believe you! All this may be true of a little, 
feverish, novelty-seeking set of New York women, but I believe 
there are still places where people know how to enjoy themselves, 
where social intercourse hasn’t been ruined by this social con- 
science of yours; where conversation is still the means of inter- 
changing thoughts, fancies, whims, impressions, not merely of in- 
terchanging statistics on fifty-seven varieties of vice and crime.” 

He continued: “I’m going out to Brackenwold to play golf 
with Hawley to-morrow and I’ll bet you it is still unspoiled.” 

“Come to see me when you return,” I said. 

“T will,” he declared. . 


HE CAME, dejected, beaten. “You were right,” he admitted at 
once. “It was awful. That pretty suburb! That place which 
was So gay and simple when we were children! Do you remember?” 
Indeed, I remembered. At Brackenwold—it was Acadia Four 
Corners then—one used to bob for apples on Hallowe’en and 
hang May baskets on door knobs; straw rides and sleigh rides, 
blue-berrying parties to the hills, and the valleys were, of an even- 
ing, melodious with “Clementine” or “Juanita.” 

“It has changed then?” I said. 

“Changed?” he cried bitterly. ‘“Changed!—Well, let me be 
just; the golf course is good, and there were some agreeable-look- 
ing dinner parties at the club Saturday evening. I felt elated; I 
thought you were to be confounded. But do you know what we 
talked about at the Hawley’s table? No? Well, I'll tell you! On 
a proposition to introduce into the Brackenwold Grammar School 
a course for destroying the last outpost of reticence—I refer, of 
course, to the teaching of moral prophylactics. Ona subject which 
is new to me—‘The Traffic in Souls,’ on unmarried grandmothers; 
on the justification of sabotage—I had to ask what sabotage was! 
At one table I saw five dreary women, in various stages of culture. 
They ate nothing. They were too much occupied in discussing the 
traffic in souls. And in the main hall that evening there was a 
cheery little address on the alarming growth of drug addictions.” 

He paused and sighed. “I’m going away,” he said. 

“Stay here long enough to catch up with the times,” I advised 
him, “and you would no more return to the ancient vapidities of 
conversation than you would return to the cambric tea of your 
nursery days. We may be overdoing it a trifle now—we’re an 
enthusiastic race—but the awakening of the social conscience is 
going not only to improvg conditions, but to lift social intercourse 
into something fit for men and women, and not merely designed 
for sophomores and girls of sweet sixteen.” 
But at this point he left me—quite rudely. 
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DISCUSSION VS. ACTION IN THE DRAMA 





The Worthlessness of the So-called Literary Play 


By James L. Ford 


America could no longer look to continental European 

countries for its plays, as the dramatists of those countries 

had seemingly abandoned dramas of concrete action and 
were devoting themselves to discussions of abstract questions in 
dialogue form. 

It is quite true that the more leisurely and thoughtful European 
audiences will accept discussion of vital topics as a substitute for 
real drama, but we in America being less sophisticated, demand 
the play of action. We go to the theatre in order to forget and are 
quite content if we are amused during an entire evening. The Ger- 
man is not satisfied with an evening of entertainment, but wishes 
to carry away something in his mind for future consideration. 
That is why he prefers a new thought discussed in words to an old 
theatric idea even when expressed in stirring dramatic form. 

In order to understand the difference between drama and the 
sort of abstract discussion that is called a “literary play,” regard- 
less of its merits as literature, we have only to study the meaning 
of the words “literature” and “drama.” The one signifies recorded 
thought or event, while the other means a thing done. The literary 
drama, therefore, highly extolled though it be by the unknowing, 
is merely a written record depending, for expression, upon what is 
said on the stage, while the true drama depends for expression 
upon action or what is done on the stage. We must also learn to 
distinguish between mere physical movement and true dramatic 
action. The former takes place on the stage, and the latter some- 
times takes place in the minds of the audience. For example, if a 
player says to another: “The woman you are about to marry is 
my wife,” it is action, even though the words are spoken quietly 
across a table. If he were to say the same thing while swinging by 
his heels from a trapeze, thus introducing the element of move- 
ment which so many confound with action, he would add nothing 
to the effect of his speech. 


M: CHARLES FROHMAN declared a short time ago that 


B ped! the literary play even when well written is far more 
easy to write than one of action, is indicated by the number of 
dialogue dramas that are written as compared with the plays that 
are really built or constructed. Bronson Howard said that so long 
as he wrote plays he failed, and it was not until he began to build 
them that he succeeded. 

As every dramatist and would-be dramatist knows, it is far 
easier to invent things for people to say during an evening than to 
contrive things for them to do. Clyde Fitch said that he could 
usually write the dialogue of a play in a week, and Fitch’s dia- 
logues were always good. It was the construction of the piece that 
took him six months of the hardest sort of labor. 

I can well remember the time when the native American drama 
was a feeble plant and the native dramatist a joke to everyone 
but himself. But two plays, produced about thirty years ago, may 
be said to have given to our drama an impetus the importance of 
which it is not easy to overestimate. One of these plays was by 
Bronson Howard and bore the name of “The Banker’s Daughter” 
when it was presented by Mr. Palmer at his Union Square Thea- 
tre. It had already been produced in different forms and under 
different names with but scant success, and it was not until A. R. 
Cazuran was called in that it became a drama of real significance. 


"THE other play was Bartley Campbell’s “My Partner,” one of 

the first of the long line of virile modern dramas dealing with 
the raw life of this country. Each one of these dramas had a long 
life on our stage—in fact, I think both are performed occasionally 
to this day. Each one was, above all things, a drama of real 
action and not a play of mere dialogue. 

To-day we have many would-be playwrights among us who seek 
in their plays to give expression to their views of what is going on 
in the world. The American drama that they see is one of reform, 
of eugenics, of socialism, of feminism, of protest against swollen 
fortunes and trusts and commercial barons and interlocking di- 
rectorates. Indeed, there are so many things that our “advanced” 
playwrights seek to express in their dramas that they seem to have 
no time to learn the dramatic craft, but are content merely to state 
their views on several topics in mere words rather than in true 
dramatic form. 

I remember reading in printed form a play written by one of the 
most pretentious of our pseudo dramatists and declared by his 
feminine champions to be “a drama worth while” and so far above 


the heads of the public that “no mere commercial manager would 
dare to produce it.” (The commercial manager frequently shows 
his common sense.) In this “worth while” drama the various char- 
acters stand still in their tracks and discuss eugenics, among other 
questions of the day. By this I do not mean that they add to the 
sum of the world’s knowledge on the subject, but merely indulge in 
dreary and meaningless platitudes. Now the subject of eugenics 
has a wide appeal at the present moment, as did that of the aboli- 
tion of slavery sixty years ago. The real playwright who has ideas 
on the subject and will take the trouble to learn how to express 
those ideas in theatric form—that is to say, by action rather than 
by mere words—will find a very large audience waiting for him. 


"THERE is still on our stage a play that was written more than 

sixty years ago to combat one of the greatest evils of that 
day. Wretchedly constructed, full of mawkish sentimentality, and 
coarse and obvious humor, it remains, by reason of its theme and 
the dramatic manner in which it is handled, one of the most 
powerful dramas ever given on our stage. It has long since out- 
lived the book from which it was taken and the great cause that in- 
spired that book. Even the name of the actor or playwright who 
first dramatized Mrs. Stowe’s novel has been forgotten. In this 
play a great sermon against negro slavery is preached, not by word 
of mouth but by action. A human being is placed on a block and 
sold at auction, and that scene still has power to thrill a genera- 
tion that was not born until long after Lincoln had signed the 
Proclamation of Emancipation. If instead of that scene of the 
auction, there had been introduced into the drama an oration by 
Edward Everett on the evils of slavery, the play would not have 
lasted a week, but because of its dramatic theme and of a scene 
that was so dramatic that it could be played in pantomime, this 
old drama of dead and gone conditions, staggering under the 
weight of half a century of ridicule by the sophisticated, continues 
to thrill audiences from one end of the country to the other. 


E MAY study the great dramatists from Shakespeare to 

Ibsen, and we will find that every play that has made a 
profound impression on its audience has done so by means of what 
its characters do on the stage. In every one of the great comedies 
that has come down to us from the past, we will find that every 
line that brings a laugh rests securely on the foundation of some 
happening on the stage. Even a wit as keen as that of Oscar Wilde 
could not defy that inexorable law of the thing done. His plays 
being only vehicles for his wit, have never achieved a real financial 
success on our stage. But it would be quite possible to strip a play 
by Shakespeare, “Julius Caesar” for instance, of its rich and won- 
derful words and recreate it in the slovenly English of our day as 
a tragedy of political action, without robbing it of its power to 
command the close attention of delighted audiences. 

We are accustomed to regard Hamlet as the typical drama of 
literary excellence and a drama of internal psychology and morbid 
introspection. And yet the soliloquy of the Danish prince is 
merely an episode in it. The play contains a tremendous amount 
of action in the form of suicide, murder, ambulatory ghosts and 
private theatricals. 


F SUCCESS in writing plays were a mere matter of writing 

English, of developing character by words, Henry James, W. 

D. Howells and Mrs. Wharton would be our leading playwrights. 

And yet not one of these novelists could write a strong play any 

more than Charles Klein or David Belasco or Eugene Walter 

could write “The Portrait of a Lady” or “The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham” or “The House of Mirth.” 

In my opinion, our drama has reached a turning point not un- 
like that of thirty years ago when Bronson Howard and Bartley 
Campbell pointed out the right way, and of that earlier moment in 
England when Tom Robertson brought the British drama down 
from the clouds of romanticism and artificiality to true action, to 
structural perfection and to a real knowledge of the actual life of 
his time. 

We have many young writers who see life with a clear vision 
and are ambitious to express it in dramatic form, but in nearly 
every case they fail, not by reason of any lack of ideas or 
imagination, or knowledge of life, but because they have not 
learned the all important secret of playwrighting, the fact that 
there is an enormous difference between discussion and drama. 
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Two New Fountain Groups by Frederick MacMonnies 
For the New York Public Library 


‘THESE are the first photographs to be published in America of 

the two fountains by Frederick MacMonnies designed for the 
Fifth Avenue facade of the New York Public Library. The sculptor 
has at last completed, at his studio in Giverny, France, the plaster 
models of these monumental groups. Thomas Hastings, the archi- 
tect of the library, is about to order them cut in stone, and the 


completed statues should be in place within a year. The empty 
niches are on either side of the main entrance. This figure is the 
left-hand group and represents Beauty, Poetry and Inspiration. 
The other is the right-hand group and represents Truth, Knowl- 
edge, and Philosophy. The sculptor’s negatives are published with 
the generous permission of Mr. Hastings and Mr. MacMonnies. 
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Two New Fountain Groups by Frederick MacMonnies 
For the New York Public Library 


R. MacMONNIES has tried, in both of these fountains, to 
make the groups architecturally good; to have them frankly 
modern work built upon sound, antique principles of design. He 
has made his meaning clear by the simplest sculpturesque means 
imaginable, that is to say, by movement, gesture and composition, 
rather than by elaborate symbols, objects and devices. The legend 


over the female figure reads: “Beauty, old, yet ever new. Eternal 
voice and inward word.” Over the male figure the legend reads: 
“But above all things Truth beareth away the Victory.” These 
pictures represent quite a remarkable feat in photography. Two 
negatives were made, and combined, in Giverny, of the plaster 
models of the groups and of the plaster models of the niches. 
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GLADYS COOPER PHYLLIS DARE 


whose distinctly English type of beauty has made her a favor- and the charming costume called “Musical Comedy” which she re- 
ite in London, as she appears in “Peggy and Her Husband” cently wore at a masquerade. Miss Dare is in “The Girl from Utah” 


























YVONNE ARNAUD 
a young French actress who has gone far toward hypnotizing 
London. Our portrait has caught her in the act 


On the London Stage 


CERTAIN canny Europeans, visiting these shores in search 
of business, have a penchant for declaring—through the re- 
liable medium of the press—that American women, heiresses 
and actresses, are the best dressed and the most beautiful in 
the world. We do not wish to dispute this statement. But we 
are not narrow-minded. We feel it is only fair to give some LE Deen ads 
of the other inhabitants of the earth a chance—to which end MARIE TEMPEST | 
we present these photographs, which show clearly that some of 4, has again revived “The Marriage of Kitty” in which her portrayal | 
London’s stage people also have just claims tocharmand beauty. of Katherine Silverton has long been an attraction to British audiences 
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experience, crossing the water to try your fortunes in London. 

You are, of course, a young woman of considerable charm and 

beauty. You land with a certain amount of confidence in your- 
self, and then you meet the international equation. 

The international equation is a dreadful thing to meet for the 
first time. It is like meeting something in the dark, because you 
don’t know what it is. Of course your allurements have been from 
time to time fervently explained to you in more than one discreet 
interval in this life’s dance; and you really are better endowed by 
nature than the majority of your sisters. But that may not help 
you when you have to meet the international equation plus the 
English theatrical manager. +3 

The English manager will judge you for points of beauty as if 
you were on exhibition in the slave market. He will judge you for 
beauty first, rather than try to detect the dramatic genius which 
you, have so carefully smug- 
gled past the customs officer. 
He has given up the search 
for dramatic genius. He 
knows that such a thing exists, 
but he has ceased to hunt for 
it and he only hopes that it 
may drop upon him some day 
as a gift from the gods. 


[ exe: yourself a young American actress of more or less 


HE thing he will hope for 

in you, plus mere beauty, 
is magnetism. People do not 
agree as to what magnetism 
is, as exploited over the foot- 
lights; though probably it is 
the expression of an optimistic 
vitality which tends to make 
an audience feel that life is 
worth living. It is very hard 
to make anyone feel that life 
is worth living when you have 
just encountered the English 
manager and have communi- 
cated with him in terms of 
the international equation. 
The international equation 
amounts to this: ‘Have we 
any use for you, notwith- 
standing your atrocious 
American accent and your un- 
comfortable American res t- 
lessness?” Of course, you 
yourself had always looked 
upon your speech as careful 
and distinct and free from 
English affectation; and you 
had suspected that there was 
some charm in your natural 
vivacity and responsiveness. = ae 
That is where the internation- 
al equation arises. You may 
have cultivated in your speech 
the “stage English” common 
to the foot-lights of America, but the chances are that your im- 
pressions and intonations will remain foreign to the English ear, 
although your pronunciations may be the same as those of Albion. 


[7 REALLY wouldn’t very much matter to you about this, if 
you were not bent upon exploiting your personality before an 
English audience; but it is of extreme importance to the English 
manager that nothing in the speech of any one of the English 
characters in the play should betray a foreign nationality. 

There is equal prejudice in the matter of person. The Eng- 
lish type or fancied type which is most favored in England is 
fairly well represented by Miss Gladys Cooper. It is the slim, 
golden haired type with blue eyes and rosy color. The tempera- 


AT THE 


GILBERT CHESTERTON anp KENELM FOSS 
A somewhat unique picture showing an author and his 
producer apparently on speaking terms 












ment it suggests is not an artistic one, nor an impassioned one. 
It is, instead, that calm, unruffled, unimaginative temperament 
which is perhaps as fine as any other material for the backbone of 
a nation. Contrasted to this the American type, in so far as any 
set American type can be said to exist, is noticeably different. The 
American woman is slightly heavier about the hips and notably 
finer at the extremities. She has a shorter face and a somewhat 
fuller nose. Her mouth and teeth average superior to the English 
type, while her eyes and skin are generally not so clear in tone. 


[t IS not the English habit of mind to enter all these points into 

the account and to strike a balance; the one matter patent to 
the English manager is that the young American aspirant is foreign 
in person and in speech. This may explain why, outside of the mu- 
sic hall stage, very few American actresses establish themselves 
in London unless they have lived here so long and so responsively 
to their surroundings as to 
have taken on English color. 

A few years ago it would 
have been almost entirely 
the actor-manager to whom 
the young aspirant would 
have had to appeal. But for 
the actor-manager in England 
the sun appears to be setting; 
it is the producer-manager 
who bids fair to drive him 
from the field. Sir George 
Alexander remains alone to fill 
the classic definition of an 
actor-manager. He is perma- 
nently ensconced in one thea- 
tre and he regularly produces 
plays in which he enacts the 
leading parts. Sir Herbert 
Tree is primarily an exploiter 
of spectacles in which he ap- 
pears sometimes as a hero and 
sometimes in minor character 
parts. The same is true more 
or less of Denis Eadie and 
Gerald du Maurier. The other 
actor-managements are spo- 
radic and nomadic. The pub- 
lic is distinctly the gainer 
when the theatre is managed 
from off-stage; for almost in- 
variably the producer-man- 
ager, by better casting and 
better rehearsing, arrives at 
superior results. 


VERYONE knows Gran- 
ville Barker. It is his pro- 
ducing of “The Great Adven- 
ture” which has brought about 
the enormous success of a play 
which might easily have been 
ruined by the old-fashioned 
handling, if indeed any actor- 
manager could have been found to take it up. 

Kenelm Foss, on the other hand, is as yet but little known 
outside of London. He is the manager who produced Gilbert 
Chesterton’s ““Magic” at the Little Theatre and gave it the subtle, 
artistic touch which is all the difference between the common- 
place and the rare. No manager had been found who would look 
at the play in manuscript. It was one of those stories in which 
the possible atmospheric effects could not be discerned by the 
ordinary mind. But Foss knew how to endow the supernatural 
episode in the play with those weird effects upon the senses which 
are the special flavor of the performance of this play. Foss is a 
young man of much imagination and courage, who has passed 
through more or less vicissitude in his (Continued on page 108) 
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ISOBEL ELSOM 
formerly in the chorus of “The Girl from Utah,” is now 
a full-fledged star at the Gaiety 


GRACE CROFT 
now playing ir “Magic” at The Little Theatre, also scored 
in the special performance of “Damaged Goods” 





VIOLET GRAHAM 
who surely ought to meet the requirements of London 
managers, is playing in “You Made Me Love You” 








AVICE KELHAM 
one of the most charming players in the most charming 
scene in the revue “Keep Smiling” 











Beauty and the London Managers 


UR London correspondent, in whose accuracy we place the 
most flattering confidence, writes that the English manager, 

in judging the theatrical value of an aspirant, seeks primarily for 
beauty. This statement would seem to prove pretty satisfactorily 
that there is not an overwhelming amount of truth in the old say- 
ing that beauty and brains do not go together. From our knowl- 
edge of stage managers we cannot make ours-lves believe that any 


of them, whatever their nationality, would have a moment’s pa- 
tience with a mental vacuum even though it lay beneath a brow 
seven times more divine than that of Venus. It would be bad 
business. The photographs on this page uphold our theory, for in 
each face, aside from its unquestioned beauty, there are abundant 
signs of that keen intelligence without which their owners could 
never have acquired either managerial or public approbation. 
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THE PHYSICAL CULTURE. PERIL 


And How the Nation May Easily Be 
Saved From It 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


Author of “The Intrusion of Jimmy,” “The Little Nugget,” etc. 


ago, the average man sprang from bed to bath and from bath 
to breakfast-table, he now postpones his onslaught on the 
boiled egg for a matter of fifteen minutes. These fifteen min- 
utes he devotes to a series of bendings and stretchings which in the 
course of time are guaranteed to turn him into a demi-god. The 
advertisement pages of the magazines are congested with portraits 
of stern-looking, semi-nude individuals with bulging muscles and 
fifty-inch chests, who urge the reader to.write to them for illus- 
trated booklet. Weedy persons, hitherto 
in the Chippendale class, are developing 
all sorts of unsuspected thews, and the 
moderately muscular citizen (provided 
he has written for and obtained the 
small illustrated booklet) begins to have 
grave doubts as to whether he will be 
able, if he goes on at this rate, to get the 
sleeves of his overcoat over his biceps. 
To: the superficial thinker this is all 
very splendid. The vapid and irreflec- 
tive observer looks with approval on the 
growing band of village blacksmiths in 
our midst. But you and I, reader, shake 
our heads. We are uneasy. We go 
deeper into the matter, and we are not 
happy in our minds. We realize that 
all this physical improvement must have 
its effect on the soul. 


Piss, tes culture is in the air just now. Where, a few years 


A MAN who does anything regularly 

is practically certain to become a 
bore. Man is by nature so irregular that, 
if he takes a cold bath every day or 
keeps a diary every day or does physical 
exercises every day, he is sure to be too 
proud of himself to keep quiet about it. 
He cannot help gloating over the weaker 
vessels who turn on the hot tap, forget 
to enter anything after January the 
fifth, and shirk the matutinal develop- 
ment of their sinews. He will drag the subject into any conversa- 
tion in which he happens to be engaged. And especially is this so 
as regards physical culture. 

The monotony of doing these exercises every morning is so ap- 
palling that it is practically an impossibility not to boast of hav- 
ing gone through with them. Many a man who has been com- 
pletely reticent on the topic of his business successes 1d his social 
achievements has become a mere babbler after completing a 
month of physical culture without missing a day. It is the same 
spirit which led Vikings in the old days to burst into song when 
they had succeeded in cleaving some tough foeman to the chine. 


ASAIN, it is alleged by scientists that it is impossible for the 

physical culturist to keep himself from becoming hearty, 
especially at breakfast, in other words a pest. Take my own case. 
Once upon a time I was the most delightful person you ever met. 
I would totter in to breakfast of a morning with dull eyes, and 
sink wearily into a chair. There I would remain, silent and con- 
sequently inoffensive, the model breakfaster. No lively conversa- 
tion from me. No quips. No cranks. No speeches beginning “I 
see by the paper that . .” Nothing but silence, a soggy, 
soothing silence. If I wanted anything, I pointed. If spoken to, I 
grunted. You had to look at me to be sure that I was there. 
Those were the days when my nickname in the home was Little 
Sunshine. 

Then one day some officious friend, who would not leave well 
alone, suggested that I should start those exercises which you see 
advertised everywhere. I weakly consented. I wrote for the small 
illustrated booklet. And now I am a different man. Little by little 
I have become just like that offensive young man you see in the 
advertisements of the give-you-new-life kind of medicines,—the 
young man who stands by the bedside of his sleepy friend, and 
says, “What! Still in bed, old man! Why, I have been out with 
the hounds a good two hours. Nothing tires me since I tried 





You will notice a rapt, seraphic expression in the eyes, a 
soft and spiritual suggestion of humility about the mouth 


Peabody and Finklestein’s Liquid Radium.” At breakfast 1 am 
hearty and talkative. Throughout the day I breeze about with my 
chest expanded, a nuisance to all whom I encounter. I slap backs. 
My handshake is lite the bite of a horse. 


ATURALLY, this has lost me a great many friends. But far 
worse has been the effect on my moral fiber. Before, I was 
modest. Now, I despise practically everybody except professional 
pugilists. I meet some great philosopher, and, instead of looking 
with reverence at his nobby forehead, I 
merely feel that, if he tried to touch his 
toes thirty times without bending his 
knees, he would be in the hospital for a 
week. An eminent divine is to me simply 
a man who would have a pretty thin 
time if he tried to lie on his back and 
wave his legs fifteen times in the air 
without stopping. I look forward to a 
future spent entirely in the society of 
Gotch, and Willie Ritchie. 

There is another danger. I heard, or 
read, somewhere of a mild and inoffen- 
sive man to whom Nature, in her blind 
way, had given a wonderful right-hand 
punch. Whenever he got into an argu- 
ment, he could not help feeling that 
there the punch was and it would be a 
pity to waste it. The knowledge that he 
possessed that superb hay-maker was a 
perpetual menace to him. He went 
through life a haunted man. Am I to 
become like him? Already, after doing 
these exercises for a few weeks, I have a 
waist-line of the consistency of fairly 
stale bread. In time it must infallibly 
become like iron. There is a rudimen- 
tary muscle growing behind my right 
shoulder-blade. It looks like an orange 
and is getting larger every day. About 
this time next year, I shall be a sort of 
human bomb. I will do my very best to control myself, but sup- 
pose a momentary irritation gets the better of me and I let myself 
go! It does not bear thinking of. 


BROODING tensely over this state of things, I have, I think, 

hit on a remedy. What is required is a system of spiritual 
exercises which shall methodically develop the soul so that it keeps 
pace with the muscles and the self-esteem. 

Let us say that you open with that exercise where you put your 
feet under the chest of drawers and sit up suddenly. Well, under 
my new system, instead of thinking of the effect of this maneuver 
on the abdominal muscles, you concentrate your mind on some 
such formula as, “I must remember that I have not yet subscribed 
to the model farm for tuberculous cows.” 

Having completed this exercise, you stand erect and swing the 
arms from left to right and from right to left without moving the 
lower half of the body. As you do this, say to yourself, “This, I 
know, is where I get the steel-and-indiarubber results on my del- 
toids, but I must not forget that there are hundreds of men whose 
confining work in the sweat shops has entirely deprived them of 
opportunities to contract eugenic marriages.” 

This treatment, you will find, induces a humble frame of mind 
admirably calculated to counterbalance the sinful pride engen- 
dered by your physical exercises. 

Space forbids a complete list of these spiritual culture exercises, 
but I am now preparing a small illustrated booklet, particulars of 
which will be found in the advertising pages. The accompanying 
portrait is from the booklet and shows me standing with my hands 
behind my head and with large, vulgar muscles standing out all 
over me. But there is a vast difference, which you will discover 
when you look at my face. I am not wearing the offensively pre- 
occupied expression of most physical-culture advertisements. You 
will notice a rapt, seraphic expression in the eyes and a soft and 
spiritual suggestion of humility about the mouth. 
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R. ROCKEFELLER’S new house is one of the most remark- 
able and perhaps the most complete in New York. It is 
designed in somewhat severe Greek style and is adapted to every 
conceivable need of the modern American family. It is open on all 
sides—a building at the back having been torn down so that there 
might be free air space through to the next street. Extreme pri- 
vacy was the keynote in the planning of this house. Each room is 
a unit in itselfi—nowhere is there a vista from one room to another. 
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The bow-windowed music 
room, a detail of the eastern 
front of the house, facing the 
adjoining residence of John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr. 
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The doorway at No. 10 West 
Fifty-fourth Street 
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The Residence 
of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 
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Drawings by 
wa. Vernon Howe Bailey 
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On the roof, as may be seen in the sketch, there is a caged-in 
playground for the children; below it is an isolation ward with its 
own diet kitchen, for use in case of contagious diseases; a gym- 
nasium and a squash court. On the floor below is a large nursery 
and a school-room. From the entrance hall an intra-mural stair- 
case leads to the music-room whose bow-window is shown above. 
At the front of the house, on this floor, is the drawing-room; at the 
rear the dining-room. The architect is W. W. Bosworth. 
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“WILD-CATS” 


And “Tristan,” and the Need for Shock- 
Absorbers For the Soul 


By Simeon Strunsky 


thern a good deal and wishing they weren’t so expensive. 

You’ve seen them in the trade-catalogues, haven’t you? 

A powerful spring encased in a cylinder and attached to 
the rear axle of a motor car, say: and when you go to hear ‘Tris- 
tan,’ and traffic is congested, they are useful. Of course, most of 
us don’t go in motor cars and that’s a pity. But suppose you don’t 
go to ‘Tristan,’ what then? You stay at home and pick up a new 
book, any new book, and when you have finished you probably 
can’t go to sleep for a couple of hours.” 


H: SAID: “Now shock-absorbers. I’ve been thinking about 


E COGITATED: “You stay at home and pick up a book and 

it harrows you so you can’t go to sleep. I mean a book like 
‘Wild-Cats.’ I picked it up the other night. It’s about a good 
young man who is caught in the toils of a wicked woman. So he 
goes home and murders his mother, and when he searches through 
her private papers he finds that she had been a faithless wife. On 
the paper jacket of the book the publishers have printed what the 
reviewers said about the book. One reviewer said: ‘It grips like 
a dead man’s fingers, it cuts to the bone.’ Another reviewer said 
that ‘it hews to the line and cuts to the quick.’ The figure is rather 
mixed, but powerful. Another reviewer said that ‘it plunges the 
scalpel into the festering sores of our fly-blown moralities.’ An- 
other reviewer said, ‘Don’t read it if you are afraid of shocks.’ 
Several reviewers used the word shock. Well, I’m not afraid of 
being shocked. I don’t want my literature and drama in the form 
of a charlotte russe. I read the little book through.” 

“And had the reviewers lied about it?” 


““ATOT at all,” he said. “The book took the heart out of me. I 
couldn’t think of going to bed. I sat up and smoked, but it 
seemed a crime. I thought: Good God, there are things like this 
going on and I sit here and smoke. Life is agonizing and I sit here 
and smoke. A world of passion, of secret sins, of shame, of suffer- 
ing, and here am I smoking and getting ready for a cold shower 
with some idea of peeping into the ice-box and another pipe before 
I go to bed. What sort of brute beast am I? So I picked up 
the book again—it fascinated me—and I turned to the dreadful 
pages where the young man, with averted eyes, is hammering at 
his mother’s skull with a carpenter’s hammer. The pain was un- 
endurable. I went to bed. Is that fair, do you think? Take an 
impressionable man like myself: I work hard, I love my family, I 
mean to do well. But is it really life? And on the other hand 
what can one do?” 
“T believe you did well in going to bed,” I said. 


““ATOT at all,” he said. “I got up late the next day—it was Sun- 

day—and the book was still on my soul. I couldn’t eat my 
breakfast. That is, I was hungry, strange to say. But think of 
eating your breakfast with society what it is! So I said I 
wouldn’t have any bacon with my eggs, which I do only on Sun- 
days. Every other day I only take a cup of coffee and a roll. I can’t 
work after a heavy breakfast; why, I don’t know; most of the 
people in the office are the other way. They feel restless unless 
they have meat. But I take a roll and a cup of 
coffee. But I look forward to Sunday because I am 
very fond of bacon with eggs, and sometimes, when 
the cook forgets—our cooks seldom stay long enough 
to learn my habits—I am terribly disappointed. 


“But that morning it seemed monstrous to think 

of bacon. I took rolls and coffee and I kept 
thinking of that poor old mother and the hammer. 
I said to myself, ‘Can this be life that I am living? 
I get up in the morning: I shave; I bathe; I play 
with the baby for a minute or two; I glance 
through the papers; I go out to catch my train, and 
elsewhere people are being enticed by vampire 





2 e “Disguised as Little Bo Peep and 
women, people are murdering their mothers, people dancing with a Moro head-hunter” 


are culling the red flowers of passion and sin, and only when a 
book like “‘Wild-Cats” happens to get written am I gripped as 
with a dead man’s fingers.’ Is it fair?” 

“Who is unfair to whom?” I said. 


“*"TSHE author of that book to me,” he said. “I told you it was 

Sunday. If I had any intention of doing a bit of work, the 
book took all the spirit out of me. So I picked up the picture sec- 
tion. And they had several pictures of the author of ‘Wild-Cats.’ 
One picture showed him an extremely lady-like young man, at the 
recent costume ball of the Painters’ Society at the Hotel Savoy- 
Maurice. He appears as Little Bo Peep and he is doing the tango 
with a Moro head-hunter. Another picture shows him playing the 
part of Faun in a little out-of-doors masque given by the Society 
for the Preservation of Squirrel Life. Another picture shows him 
in the company of two ladies, fishing for tarpon in Florida just 
after correcting the final proofs of ‘Wild-Cats.’ I could not tear 
myself away from the pictures. I thought: Here is the man who 
has shown me the raw of life, who made it impossible for me to 
kiss the baby this morning because I remembered babies of the 
poor who never get kissed but grow up in filth and crime and get 
themselves abducted by agents of the Vice Trust. I thought: Is 
it right that the man whose books shock me into a cowardly con- 
sciousness of my own comfortable existence, is it right that he 
should be taking part in amateur theatricals and enjoying him- 
self like the very deuce? I studied the picture about tarpon fish- 
ing and I recalled the bacon to which I had been looking forward 
since Monday, and a wave of resentment and self-pity swept over 
me. Do you think it’s fair?” 


SUGGESTED that it was a question of temperament. Some 
people looked the facts of life bravely in the eye. Some could 
not bear to stand up to the facts of life. 

“But see how hard it is upon my kind,” he said. “When I fin- 
ished reading ‘Wild-Cats’ I wanted to run away and live in the 
desert. When he finished writing the book he went out fishing. 
Apparently he enjoys being in the grip of a dead man’s fingers 
and being cut clear to the bone. Either that or else he doesn’t 
relate his work to his life. I have sat next to charming women at 
Socialist dinners who have told me that in another twenty-five 
years every one will recognize that marriage is only legalized vice; 
and while I was trying to visualize the momentous change, the 
lady would ask me if I ever tried eggs 4 la Dijon, prepared in a 
chafing dish. Good God! In view of the immediate reconstruc- 
tion of the Family, what does it matter how you prepare chafed 
eggs? That is why ‘Tristan’ puzzles me so.” 

I, too, was puzzled and said so. 


= SELDOM go to hear ‘Tristan’ because it shakes me up too 
much, and that is just why my friend Williams goes so very 
often. He likes to be shaken. He says the tumult and woe of the 
thing gives a new meaning to life. Now what does he mean by a 
new meaning? I sometimes consent and go with Williams to hear 
‘Tristan,’ and when we come out the world is empty. Of course 
I am happy at home, but is any kind of happiness 
worth while for which you don’t pay the ultimate 
price, the price Tristan paid, and Isolde? So I feel 
unhappy. I feel that nothing can lift the weight of 
the gloom in my soul. But when Williams comes 
out from ‘Tristan’ he looks up to see whether it will 
rain, and suggests that we go over to Brown’s and 
have something to eat. Under the circumstances 
do you think it fair in Williams to insist on making 
me go to hear ‘Tristan’ and then asking me to step 
across to Brown’s and eat a short Welsh rarebit?” 
I told him he suffered from an excess of logic in 
the conscience. 
“If only shock-absorbers weren’t so expensive,” 
he said, half to himself. 

















"THAT is not really his name. I merely call him that from his 
manner of talking. 

His specialty is telling me short anecdotes of his professional 
life from day to day. 

They are told with wonderful dash and power, except for one 
slight omission, that you never know what the doctor is talking 
about. Beyond this, his little stories are of unsurpassed interest, 
—but let me illustrate. 


He came into the semi-silence of the club smoking-room the 
other day and sat down beside me. 

“Have something or other?” he said. 

“No, thanks,” I answered. 

“Smoke anything?” he asked. 

“No, thanks.” 

The doctor turned to me. He evidently wanted to talk. 

“I’ve been having a rather peculiar experience,” he said.— 
“Man came to me the other day—three or four weeks ago,—and 
said—‘Doctor, I feel out of sorts. I believe I’ve got so and so.’ 
‘Ah,’ I said, taking a look at him, ‘been eating so and so, eh?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Very good,’ I said, ‘take so and so.’ 

“Well, off the fellow went—I thought nothing of it—simply 
wrote such and such in my note book, such and such a date, symp- 
toms such and such—prescribed such and such, and so forth, you 
understand?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly, doctor,” I answered. 

“Very good. Three days later—a ring at the bell in the evening 
—my servant came to the surgery. ‘Mr. So and So is here. Very 
anxious to see you.’ ‘All right!’ I went down. There he was 
with every symptom of so and so written all over him,—every 
symptom of it,—this and this and this—” 


AFTERNOON 
ADVENTURES AT 
MY CLUB 


I. The Anecdote of Dr. So and So 


By Stephen Leacock 
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_ “Awful symptoms, doctor,” I said, shaking my head and look- 
ing very grave. 

“Are they not?” he said, quite unaware that he hadn’t named 
any. “There he was with every symptom, heart so and so, eyes 
so and so, pulse this,—I looked at him right in the eye and I said 
— Do you want me to tell you the truth?’ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Very 
good,’ I answered, ‘I will. You’ve got so and so.’ 

“He fell back as if he had been shot. 

“*So and so?’ he repeated, dazed. I went to the sideboard 
and poured him out a drink of such and such. ‘Drink this,’ I 
said. He drank it. ‘Now, I said, ‘listen to what I am going to 
say. You’ve got so and so. There’s only one chance,’ I said,— 
‘you must limit your eating and drinking to such and such, you 
must sleep such and such, avoid every form of such and such—I’ll 
give you a cordial, so many drops every so long, but mind you, 
unless you do so and so, it won’t help you.’ 

“All right, very good.’ Fellow promised. Off he went.” 

The doctor paused a minute and then resumed— 

“Would you believe it—two nights later, I saw the fellow— 
after the theater, in a restaurant—whole party of people—big 
plate of so and so in front of him—dquart bottle of so and so on 
ice,—such and such and'so forth. I stepped over to him—tapped 
him on the shoulder—‘See here,’ I said, ‘if you won’t cbey my in- 
structions, you can’t expect me to treat you.’ I walked out of 
the place.” 

“And what happened to him?” I asked. 

“Died,” said the doctor, in a satisfied tone. “Died. I’ve just 
been filling in the certificate. So and so, aged such and such, died 
so and so!” 

“Awful!” I murmured. 

“Tsn’t it?” said the doctor. 


GEORGES CARPENTIER—LADIES’ MAN 


LIE is becoming very complex for the quarrelsome man. He 

falls into an argument with a slim, beautifully groomed, 
meek-looking young man, the sort of young man he would have 
punched on sight a few years ago, and he has to restrain himself, 
*ecause the chances are that his adversary is champion of the 
world at his particular weight. In the good old days, a man who 
was a professional pugilist /ooked like a pro- 
fessional pugilist. You could not mistake 
him. He had a protruding jaw, a cauliflower 
ear, and a broken nose, and generally an- 
swered to the name of Dog-Faced Dobson or 
Mike the Slugger. 

All that is changed to-day. The prize- 
fighter out-juveniles the leading juvenile. 
Of this modern cult Georges Carpentier, 
heavy-weight champion of Europe, is the 
high priest. Georges is in his element drink- 
ing tea at the Ritz Hotel in Paris, surround- 
ed by the jeunesse dorée. As he walks down 
the aisle on his way to the ring, society ladies 
jostle one another to shake his hand. 

It is picturesqueness that does it. It 
tickles the public to see this pale lad, with his 
beautifully parted light hair, pick up a right 
swing off the floor and demolish his man in 
the first round. For meekness drops from 
Carpentier with his bath-robe. He has the 
punch of a steam-hammer and the brain of 
a general. He suits his style to his man. He 
is a fighter when opposed to a boxer, and a 
boxer when in the ring with a fighter. And 
he has the inborn love of battle without 
which no man, however gifted as a sparrer, 
can become a champion. Carpentier has been 
every variety of champion in his time. He 





Georges is in his element drinking 
tea at the Ritz 


began in the hundred pound class, and progressed through the 
lights, welters, and middles until he is at last in the first flight of 
the heavy-weights. He is still in the early twenties, and is about 
to begin his two years in the French army. It was said in Eng- 
land after his victory over Bombardier Wells that the best thing 
France could do in the event of trouble with Germany would be 
to mobilise Georges Carpentier. He was 
born in Lens, January 12, 1894. He is 6 
feet 1 inch high, and weighs in condition be- 
tween 165 and 170 pounds. His first fight 
was in 1907, when he beat Bourgeois in four 
rounds. The same year he beat Wetinck in 
four rounds, and lost to Maznir in four. Dur- 
ing 1908-1910 he won 25 contests, lost 3 and 
drew 5. His record since 1g1o is as follows: 
1911—Knocked out Ed Brocket, George 
Randall, Jack Goldswain, and Theo. Gray; 
beat George Randall, Jack Daniels, Young 
Nipper, Jack Meekins, Sid Stagg, George 
Colburne, Frank Loughrey, Robert Eus- 
tache, Arthur Evernden, Sid Burns, Young 
Joseph, and Harry Lewis; lost to Henri Piet. 
1912—Knocked out Battling Lacroix, Jim 
Sullivan, and Hubert Roc; beat George 
Gunther and Willie Lewis; lost to Frank 
Klaus (on foul) and Billy Papke. 
1913—Knocked out Bandsman Rice, Cy- 
clone Smith, George Gunther, Bombardier 
Wells, Albert Lurie, Ashley Williams, and 
Jim Lancaster; beat Marcel Moreau, Jeff 
Smith, and Bombardier Wells. 
1914—Beat Pat O’Keefe, January 19, in 
two rounds; beaten by Joe Jeanette in Paris, 
in 15 rounds on points, in March, 1914. 
Totals—s6 victories, 7 defeats, 5 draws. 
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Glimpses of Life 


in 


The Clubs 


of 


New York 


Recognizing that there is always a 
lively curiosity—among non-members— 
in what takes place behind the doors of 
a gentleman’s club, Vanity Fair recently 
instructed the bravest and most un- 
daunted of its staff artists to make a 
few sketch-impressions of the more 
recherché of our New York social clubs. 
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THE CENTURY CLUB 
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THE LARRY MULLIGAN CLUB Drawings by H.W. Van Loon 








THE PRESS CLUB 
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| LAWRENCE WATERBURY 


Winner of national single racquets cham- 
pionship at Boston Racquet and Tennis 
Club, February 21st 


GUSTAVE F. TOUCHARD 


Won the national indoor lawn tennis cham- 
pionship, for the second time, February 23rd 


MISS MARIE WAGNER 


Winner of the women’s national indoor 
lawn tennis championship at New York, 
March 20th 


DR. ALFRED STILLMAN, 2d 
Won the amateur squash tennis cham- 
pionship, at Brooklyn, February 12th 


VANITY FAIR 


“HOBEY” BAKER 
Captain of the Princeton team which 
won the Intercollegiate Hockey League 
championship, February 14th 








JAY GOULD 
Beat Covey, the professional, for the world’s 
court tennis championship, March 18th 


A Page of Athletic Champions 


HERE are some people who have attained the distinction of be- 

ing the greates. .mateur exponents in this country of their 
own particular branches of sport. One of them, Mr. Gould, is a 
world’s champion. With the exception of “Hobey” Baker, who is 
the demon of ice-hockey, all these experts wield some sort of 


racquet. It would be interesting to see what each could do if 
pitted against one of the others. For instance, could Jay Gould 
stand up against Lawrence Waterbury at racquets; and what 
would happen if Dr. Stillman opposed Gustave Touchard at in- 
door lawn tennis? 
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TUNA FISHING AT CATALINA 


By Frank Gray Griswold 
Author of “Sport on Land and Water” 


* Copyright, 1913, by Frank Gray Griswold 


Catalina Island, Cal., that I do not purpose to describe 

again how it is done. Many of the accounts I have read are 

very picturesque, but for the most part so exaggerated that 
many people are frightened from trying to kill a tuna, and those 
who do try are so unnerved that they either fail or take hours 
instead of minutes to accomplish the task. A task it is, for the 
tuna is the strongest fish that one can fight with a rod. 

My first visit to Catalina, some ten years since, was crowned 
with success, as the fish were very plentiful. My second visit was 
in 1910, and the fish were very scarce. I landed one fish, the only 
one taken during my ten days’ visit. There were ten hooked fish 
reported, but they were lost, one after seventeen hours of struggle. 

They tell me that there is a difference in tuna; that some are 
much stronger than others, which I do not doubt. My only ex- 
perience has been with fourteen landed at Catalina and one lost 
at St. Ann’s Bay, Cape Breton Island. The latter I lost after 
thirty minutes, and was greatly relieved; for he looked to be over 
eight hundred pounds in weight, and was too strong for me and 
my tackle. From my experience at Catalina, I believe that any 
tuna up to two hundred pounds in weight should be landed in 
thirty minutes; but the tackle must be strong and sound, so that 
it causes you no thought, and you must have “hands.” The fasci- 
nation of heavy fishing is the give and take between man and 
fish, the knowledge of what your tackle will stand, and the power 
that it gives you to convince the fish of the fact that you are his 
master. This is done by “hands,” just as riding a horse properly 
depends upon “hands.” No man can ride well who has not 
“hands,” and so it is with strong fishing. Brakes on reels do not 
help you, or they help you too much. They make you too strong, 
and your tackle suffers. Fish are no longer killed; they are mur- 
dered. It requires but little skill to fish with a reel brake, and it is 
the cause of the loss of most of the tuna hooked at Catalina. 

My advice to a novice who wishes to land a tuna is: fish with 
a stiff rod and a sound line, keep your rod up, your left thumb 
on the reel, and do not let up on the fish. Do not use the brake 
when trolling. When the fish strikes, put all the strain on your 


Tat: has been so much written about tuna fishing at 











THE WORLD’S RECORD TUNA, 680 POUNDS 
Captured by J. K. L. Ross at St. Ann’s Bay, N.S. 





tackle that it will stand, and stop your fish with thumb-pressure 
and the bend of the rod only. The farther the fish runs, the more 
quickly you will kill him, as it is very exhausting to a fish to 
travel fast under such a strain. If the drag is on, he will stop 
sooner; but being still fresh, he will try other methods which are 
more exhausting to you than to him. At the end of his first run 
is the moment to fight him to a finish. If he gets his second wind, 
he will be stronger than you. In this manner I killed a tuna on 
my last trip weighing 15614 pounds in twelve minutes. 


T IS not easy to compare the two kinds of fishing, or to say which 
fish is more game, the tarpon or the tuna, for they act very 
differently. It is safe to say that they are imbued with quite dif- 
ferent ideas when first hooked. The tarpon has no fear of boat or 
fisherman; his only idea is to shake the hook loose, and to do this 
he jumps out of the water, and will do so several times if you fight 
him hard. The harder you fight him, the more he jumps and the 
quicker he comes to gaff. I have never had a tarpon take more 
than 250 feet of line, and that in a tideway. I have heard of fish 
that have taken more, but am only telling of my own experience. 
The tuna, on the contrary, is off in a wild rush the moment he 
feels the hook, and I have had 650 feet of line taken from me be- 
fore I could stop my fish. He then dwells, perhaps sounds, then 
runs again, perhaps twice, then sounds as a rule. From that time 
on it a question of “pumping” your fish up to the boat, if you 
wish to kill the fish and not to allow him to commit suicide by 
towing you about. With proper tackle, either fish should be killed 
and gaffed within thirty minutes, barring accidents. If you are 
fortunate enough to hook your tuna in the upper jaw and hold 
him hard during his first run, he comes to the surface virtually 
drowned, and if you are quick, it takes only a few minutes to 
bring him to gaff. 

The method of fishing for tuna is to troll from a power-launch 
or from a rowboat astern of such a launch, with a flying-fish for 
bait. The tuna follows the bait, strikes at the head, and turns 
as he strikes, so that he is generally hooked in the corner of the 
mouth, and makes his run with his (Continued on page 106) 
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TUNA, 156%4 POUNDS 
Time, 12 minutes 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE DARK BLUE vs. AMERICA 


é“ Y DESIRE 
M being,” wrote 
Cecil Rhodes in 


his will, “that 
the students who shall be 
elected to the scholorships 
shall be not merely book- 
worms, I direct that, in 
the election of the stu- 
dent to a scholarship, re- 
gard shall be had to (1) 
his literary and scholastic 
attainments; (2) his 
fondness for and success 
in manly outdoor sports 
such as cricket, football 
and the like.” 

On April 25th Cecil 
Rhodes’s spirit should 
rise from its granite tomb 
at Cape Town and join 
with the crowds in cheer- 
ing the living embodiment 
of his great idea. 

The Pennsylvania Re- 
lay Carnival has long 
been the great athletic 
event of early spring in 
the east. American col- 
leges enter their best run- 
ners; relay races are 
peculiarly attractive to 
the spectators and this 
year the carnival gains a 


Cecil Rhodes Posthumously Launches the British 


Empire Against the United States 





Photo by courtesy of The New York Times 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY RELAY TEAM 


A. N.S. Jackson, C. M. Sproule, D. N. Gaussen and N. S. Taber, a com- 
bination of runners who, providing they are in good form, are almost cer- 





tain to win the four-mile relay race at Philadelphia 


great deal of added interest through the appearance of Oxford’s 
four-mile team—each runner to race one mile. 

On the Oxford team who, on April 25th, will meet the best four- 
mile relay teams in America are two Rhodes scholars. This should 
silence those of us who only a few years ago wondered whether the 
great South African’s idea of giving scholarships to men who com- 
bined athletic with mental distinction was a practical one. Those 
of us who have watched Norman Taber’s various great races with 
John Paul Jones of Cornell and the other leading intercollegiate mile 
runners will be, if not surprised, at least greatly interested to see 








Photo by Reily & Way 
LOUIS MADEIRA 


one of last year’s winning 
Pennsylvania team 








him wearing the historic 
Dark Blue. The other 
Rhodes scholar on the Ox- 
ford team is G. M. Sproule 
of Australia. Their con- 
freres on the Oxford team 
are D. N. Gaussen, an Eng- 
lishman, and the renowned 
A. N. S. Jackson, who hails 
from South Africa. 

Jackson is the young 
man who last year at Stock- 
holm gave the victorious 
American team their most 
unexpected and crushing 
defeat. It will be remem- 
bered that he won the 
1,500-meters race from the 
best middle-distance men 
in America. 


WHILE most eyes will 

be upon Jackson—and 
not for a moment do we 
begrudge him the honors 
he has so fairly won—there 
will be many spectators to 
whom the Rhodes men will 
be the most interesting fac- 
tors in the day’s sport. The 
idea of an American return- 
ing so soon on an Oxford 
team to face America is a 
peculiarly appealing one to 


all lovers of athletics. It 
is worth remembering that 
Taber—like all Rhodes 
scholars—was not selected 
primarily for his athletic 
ability. Under the will of 
Cecil Rhodes, the ex- 
Brown runner has also 
qualified as a good stu- 
dent and a man of “kind- 
liness, unselfishness, and 
moral force of character.” 
In the Spring sports at 
Oxford this year a great 
race was seen between him 
and Jackson, the latter 
finally winning by 5 
yards in 4:22 3/5, a new 
record for the track. 
Should Jackson show this 
flashing speed at Phila- 
delphia, with Taber once 
more almost equalling his 
time and both Sproule 
and Gaussen running in 
better than 4:30, the Ox- 
ford team will be practi- 
cally impossible to beat. 


[N SPITE of the la- 
mented death of Mike 
Murphy they have never- 
theless been busy at 
Philadelphia, and there is 


a chance that the Pennsylvania men are capable of repelling the 


British invaders. 


For two years the Red and Blue has won this four-mile race; 
and three of last year’s strong quartet are still available in Louis 
Madeira, Langer, and Wallace McCreery. None of these, how- 
ever, is credited with being the equal of either Jackson or Taber. 

One must remember that, running in America, our men have 
usually had a decided advantage over invading English teams. 
Since 1894 there have been a number of international meets, and 
only once has England been victorious. The American climate is 


notably hard on athletes just 
landed from abroad. It is a 
question what its effect will 
be on Taber, for instance— 
a runner who surely knows 
all about it, if any man does; 
or upon Jackson, who came 
from South Africa and went 
out to a great victory in 
Denmark. Possibly Gaussen, 
the lone Englishman, is the 
only member of Oxford’s 
team who will seriously feel 
the effect of a climatic 
change. 


S WE have more than 

hinted in this brief arti- 
cle, the Rhodes men, plus 
Jackson and Gaussen, are 
exceedingly likely to win. If 
so, the British Empire will 
have drawn first blood in this 
year’s series of international 
amateur sporting events. And 
therefore, whether the Ox- 
ford men win or lose, one 
can’t help paying tribute to 
the memory of that extra- 
ordinary English statesman 
and Empire Builder who is 
responsible indirectly for the 
appearance of an Oxford 
team in the race. 











Photo by Reily & Wey 
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who is also a strong miler at 
Pennsylvania 
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A RECORD LAWN TENNIS SEASON 


By Chas. E. Haggett 


Official Trainer for American International Team, 1913 


[Ep1tor’s Note: All signs point to the most interesting lawn tennis season America has even seen. Vanity Fair has asked Charles Haggett 
—until recently the professional of the West Side Tennis Club in New York, and undoubtedly the greatest tennis player in the world—to give 
his opinion of the stars of the game. Haggett has opposed all the great players, and in practise can give the best of them half fifteen.] 


or two about the players who will compete in the two 

great tournaments at Southampton and Newport. There 

we shall undoubtedly see the new school of tennis as 
contrasted with the old. 

Problem:—Will dash and brilliancy beat steadiness and 
accuracy? 

Dispute the question as you please; five months hence we shall 
have some new data on it. To theorize for a moment, suppose 
we consider Wilding and McLoughlin—two men with whose 
styles I am exceedingly familiar. 

Wilding’s base-line strategy is superior to McLoughlin’s. His 
action is cleaner and more deadly. A probable stumbling block 
for the Westerner is Wilding’s method of forcing his opponent 
to play the base-line game, even against his will. McLoughlin has 
too much “top” on his forehand strokes, which rise very high on 
the bound and give Wilding a chance to hit the ball high on the 
rise, and deep into the other court to what is unfortunately and 
inevitably McLoughlin’s weakest spot—his backhand. 

I sincerely hope that the Californian is 


B= at all considering the Davis Cup, let me say a word 


Wilding, the crafty and persevering, opposed to the long, lean 
and indomitable Clothier. After a fine struggle, Wilding wins. 
He runs off the court; and you can be perfectly sure that, come 
what may, he will be in superb condition next day. 

You don’t ever have to worry about Wilding. Play him and 
you will enjoy yourself. You know what you are going to get; 
and you won’t be forced to attribute your defeat to any display 
of unforseen pyrotechnics. Wilding, always pleasant and always 
a very dynamo of energy, will keep on playing his game till the 
sky falls—always thinking ahead, always cool and fresh, yet not 
a bit boisterous. 

Brookes takes the court against the man he beat on his native 
heath in Australia—but in this present year of grace, can he beat 
him at Newport? Time will tell! Pass to the court where Wright, 
in his best form, is beginning his match with Parke. Take my 
word for it, there is a “worker-Wright,” as well as a “super- 
Parke.” Everywhere abroad Beals Wright is considered to be one 
of the very best and most prominent of American internationalists. 
They call him a “wrecker.” He breaks up his man. 

Parke is a jovial Irishman, greedy for 








getting to work early this spring to lengthen 


work. A jolly tough customer, as all the 





his forehand by using a shade less “top”; 
and his backhand by playing it earlier and 
more in advance of his body. This, in some 
degree, will enable him to circumvent Wild- 
ing’s method. 

Here are four veterans to think about: 
Doherty, Malcolm Whitman, Beals Wright, 
Larned. Out of the four you can make sure 
that at least one will “come back.” Any of 
these experienced men is capable of making 
fine, headway in any entry list—no matter 
what younger luminaries you bring out 
against them. 

Now imagine a gruelling hot day at New- 
port in August. You and I are lucky 
enough to go to the Newport Casino for the 
last round before the semi-final. 

On the blackboard these names are posted: 

Wilding vs. Clothier 

Brookes vs. McLoughlin 





world knows. He goes out on the court full 
thirty minutes before play begins and 
works up his strokes—doing enough to lay 
out an ordinary man. 

Then, as the morning ends, we watch that 
brilliant little body, Norris Williams, pit- 
ting his flashing, high-strung strokes against 
the seasoned experience of either Larned or 
Whitman. Larned’s game is so well known, 
so universally admired, that in any men- 
tion of it I could do him neither justice or 
injustice. But how would Williams fare 
against the shrewd, machine-like defense of 
Whitman? Well, he has a good chance of 
winning, I think. 

One thing at least is sure. There will be 
some cracking tennis at Southampton and 
Newport this summer. 

As to the Davis cup, so many first class 
men are pitted against each other that any- 








Beals Wright vs. Parke 
Williams vs. Whitman or Larned 
Here you have a puzzle! First we see 








MAURICE McLOUGHLIN 


Speed, fire, dash, brilliancy—tem- 
pered by much severe campaigning 


thing may happen. I advise you to be wary 
about picking the winners in advance—dis- 
cretion is here much the better part of valor. 





























MALCOLM E. WHITMAN 
The greatest defensive player of two decades 








J.C. PARKE 
“A jovial Irishman, greedy for work” 




















WILLIAM A. LARNED 
The best known of all American players 
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One of Mr. E. B. Chase’s famous English setters, 
Landsdowne Lena, the best shown at Philadelphia 


DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


ITH the coming of May, the 

bench show gives way to the 
country home as the habitat of the 
dog. And, I dare say that the dog, 
after two months of gadding about, 
exhibiting his points and displaying 
his quality, is glad to reach those 
Elysian fields of his Westchester, 
Long Island, or Virginia country 
place, there to sport about all day, 
and to dream at night in front of 
the hearthstone, of fox brush, quail, 
or badger, according to his indi- 
vidual ambition and his personal 
preference. 

There are, nevertheless, a few 
specialty shows that deserve atten- 
tion. May 28th is the date set for 
the Boston Terrier Club of New 
York’s specialty fixture. At the Al- 
bemarle-Hoffman the fanciers of 
this creditable little animal will hold 
what promises to be the most suc- 
cessful show of its kind. 

The Boston of to-day has gone 
through rather an interesting evolu- 
tion. He is a development of the 
rough, uncouth fighting dog of the 
cotton operatives of the New Eng- 
land mills. In the proper hands, he 
has become a handsome, well-man- 
nered dog, taking his color uniform- 
ly, of a rich, deep brindle with 
markings of white, that give him a 
certain air of distinction. He has, 
generally, the feet of a dancing mas- 


Ch. Fast Freight, the sterling little wire-haired The Midkiff Kennels Cocker Spaniel, Ch. Now 
fox terrier of the Vickery Kennels or Never, in a statuesque pose 





ter. He is eager, well-mannered, 
and is poised to show his best all 
the time. If anything, he is too 
willing in this regard, and some 
dogs, through the desire of their 
owners to “show them off,” become 
overworked and nervous. , 


NE of the remarkable features 

of this breed is the certainty 

of running true to type. In judg- 
ing here, the judge has to get down 
and work, doing fully as much 
judging with his hand as with his 
eye. Because of its clipped or cut 
ears, this breed is not “recognized” 
in England. A dog with tampered 
ears may not be shown there—yet 
the English Kennel Club, straining 
at a gnat, and swallowing a camel, 
welcomes a pack of hounds whose 
ears have been “ironed” or rounded. 
Yet, on the whole, there is much 
to be said against cropping. The 
question is now being agitated here 
in America, and, it is quite possi- 
ble that the next two years will see 
a revision of our rules in this re- 
gard. The original purpose of 
clipping the dog’s ears was to pre- 
vent bears, in the old days of bear 
baiting, from grabbing and rip- 
ping them. The cause is now gone, 
but the effect still remains, with 
Photo by Underwood and Underwood its only excuse, the fact that it 


A brace of Valley Farm Russian wolfhounds (Continued on page 110) 
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Tense at attention is this splendid pointer, Wildacres Glorianna, Besides his English setters, Mr. E. B. Chase owns several fine 


the property of William T. Payne pointers. This one is Maxim’s Dan 
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“And in that town a dog 
was found 
As many dogs there be— 




















Drawn by Reginald Birch 





THE CANINE MUS 


By Harford Powel, Jr., and T. L. L. Ryan 


Authors of “The Feline Mews,” “Echoes from 
“Bob, Son of Bottle,” etc. 


a Canine Farm,” 





IN MANHATTAN—ALMOST BY HENLEY 


R ever the splendid years were 
gone, 
In a land across the seas; 
I was a Wolf in Macedon 
When you were a Pekingese. 


I came, I saw, I let you go 
Till the hour arrived to sup, 
You ran like mad on the frozen snow 
You fled like a frightened pup; 
But mine was the speed of the Wolf 
—and so 
I presently ate you up! 


And a million suns have set and 
shone 
On the Thracian Chersonese 
Since I was a Wolf in Macedon, 
And you were a Pekingese. 


But Isee you still, and I grimly mark 
How changed our fortunes are— 

I see you still, and I hear you bark 
So near—and yet so far! 

For I’m in a cage in Central Park 
And your're in a touring car. 


But not for an hour would I wish 


undone 


The meal across the seas, 


When I was a Wolf 
And you were a 


“HT”—ALMOST BY RILEY 


AME wuz Hi—’n’ you needn’t ax 

Whar Bill’s dawg got the same; 

The Irish down by the railroad tracks 
They gave the purp his name. 


2 
Bill was an old time Engineer, 
A hero of the throttle, 
He never would touch tobacco or beer 
*’N’ he never used the bottle. 


3 
One noon, Bill’s girl Cameel come out 
To play along the section, 
*N’ Bill wuz an hour late, about, 
So he druv hell bent fer election! 


4 
He came through Tarrytown, he did, 
At seventy mile an hour; 
’N’ thar on the track wuz his little kid 
A-tryin’ to pick a flower. 


in Macedon 
Pekingese. 





Drawn by Reginald Birch 






“Both mongrel, puppy, 

whelp and hound, 

And cur of low de- 
grec!” 











Drawn by Reginald Birch 


“BELVIDEER”—ALMOST BY R. W. SERVICE _ 


When Kipling smote ’is bloomin’ lyre 
’E’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what ’e taught you to admire 
You'll get a million lines from me! 


RING on the hosts of a Million Ghosts! My hand won’t shake with fear! 
I faced alone, with never a groan, the wrath of Belvideer—— 

Lean and lank were his leg and flank, this hound of the Frozen North 

With his muzzle of blood and his bleary eye shooting hellfire forth. 


I’ve done some deeds where the reindeer feeds would shame the soul of Cain! 
I’ve seen some sights in the Arctic nights that are branded hot in my brain! 
But the one that sears through the dragging years, is the time Starvation Pete 
Was found half dead in a folding bed through lacking a bite to eat. 


With a Siwash wench I dug a trench, and read the service clear, 

And buried him there in the biting air, the Sourdough Cavalier; 

And I never came back till I toted my pack from Dawson to the Cape— 
Then I came to his grave, and a shriek he gave, that fiend in canine shape! 


Round and round to the creaking sound of the glassy Polar deep, 

He ran and raced with a fearsome haste and a murderous wicked leap! 
With the screaming yell of a soul in hell, his jaws a-standing wide, 

He came to the spot where I buried Pete the morning before he died. 


With a frenzied roar at the earth he tore, with a tooth like a miner’s pick, 
To get at Pete where he slept so sweet in the glacier ten foot thick—— 

He clawed and bust through the cruel crust in the glare of the Northern Light 
And he just reached Pete with his teeth and feet when I aimed and got him right. 


But Pete was to blame—I call it a shame, that night on the Fishgehese 
When he said “By Heck, on your hairy neck I’ll tie this bow cerise!” 

Which he went and did, and the poor dog hid in grief for a week or so; 
But revenge was sweet and he hunted Pete, till bilked by my boot and the snow! 


“Forgive, forgive while yet ye live!” thus sang the prophet old; 
But a prophet’s saw is a foolish law for a husky in the cold. 





5 
Poor Hi wuz feelin’ bad that day, 
Chock full of pains ’n’ aches; 
But he up ’n’ dragged Cameel away 
Before Bill sot the brakes. 


6 


’N’ a minnit after he’d tried to grab 
The kid away from harm, 

Bill come down from the engine cab 
’N’ Hi’s teeth met in his arm! 


7 
They buried Bill whar the daisies blow 
’N’ the Empire State snorts by; 
’N’ close to his side in a week or so 
They dug a hole fer Hi. 


8 
Only a yaller dawg—’n’ yet 
Honest, ’n’ brave, ’n’ true; 
First name, Hi—for the last, you bet, 
“Drophobia” ought to do! 











This is an interesting single compartment Kissel- 
Kar with a passageway between the front seats. 
Note also the top which has no front seat bows 


SPRING BRINGS THE OPEN CAR 


robins, fruit trees in bloom and the like have become trite 
once more, therefore it behooves the motorist to prepare 
himself and his car for the open road, for touring days 
are at hand. It is full time to take your open car out of “dead” 
storage—if you already own an open car—and after subjecting it 
to the proper amount of spring cleaning, revivify it with a draught 
of gasoline. If you do not own a touring car or a runabout, there 
is many an alluring model awaiting you on Automobile Row. 
Some of the features which you will look for in your new car if 
you wish to possess the best things of the season’s developments, 
are plenty of leg room in tonneau and driver’s seat; perhaps ad- 
justable rear seats to suit the stature of the guests who are to 
make week-end jaunts or longer tours with you; adjustable pedals, 
so that driving may be comfortable should you relinquish the 
wheel to Milady; control levers and switches conveniently situated 
near the steering wheel; instrument boards il- 
luminated and easily visible for night driving, a 


QO FFICIAL Spring is already a month old and reports of first 





VANITY FAIR 





A new left drive roadster, the Lozier Light Four 
—powerful, compact, easily maneuvred in city 
streets, but especially suited to country roads 


deck divided into lockers to carry spare tires with compartments 
for dress suit cases and other neat lockers for smaller articles in 
the side of the deck. 


IX THE matter of upholstery, whether you are going to purchase 

a new car or have your present one refinished, you will find a 
tendency toward the use of cloth, or at any rate of smoother ap- 
plications of leather than in past years. If you decide for the 
cloth you will not require dust covers this Spring. Speaking of 
dust, rear dust shields are quite the thing for the runabout and 
can even be used to advantage on the touring car. Windshields 
this year are generally of the built-in type, many of them in two 
panels and arranged to fold down very snugly when not wanted. 
Rear seat windshields may also be added for the special comfort 
of the tonneau passengers, if Gesired. 

When it comes to tiring your car, individual preference will play 
a large part, of course, but you will not go far 
wrong to choose one of the many rough tread 





light and convenient top without too many bows 
to get in the line of vision; curtains that may 
be dropped in an instant, and so forth. 

An interesting open body innovation, illus- 
trated in this issue, is the single compartment 
touring car with its passageway between the 
front seats which permits easy changing of seat- 
ing. Auxiliary seats in some of the models, as, 
for instance, the one shown on this page, folds 
more completely out of the way than ever before. 
For those inclined to raciness of appearance there 
is this year a wide selection of “cut out” run- 
about or raceabout models with bucket seats and ff 
a very low set wheel. One striking runabout 
body on a powerful Austrian chassis has its rear 

























Tonneau seat which folds 
flat, becoming part of the 
floor of the car = 











This 50 h.p. 8 cylinder De Dion Bouton, with its 


graceful English cabriolet body, can be converted 
in a few minutes into a closed landaulette type 








types rather than the plain round tire. It is 
pretty generally conceded that rough treads are 
not only helpful against skidding, but also likely 
to give increased mileage. As to the wisdom of 
keeping the old car or buying the new one, that 
also is a question for persona! decision, but it may 
safely be said that no matter how satisfactory 
last season’s open car may have been from the 
point of view of engine efficiency and general per- 
formance, many little things to add to the already 
great comfort of motoring will be found in the 
1914 open models. The changes in cars from 
year to year have now become so slight, that peo- 
ple incline to keep their machines longer than 
they used to. (Continued on page 112) 








The Marmon “48-6” typifies the present trend of 
American motor building toward light weight, 
mechanical perfection, and refinement of detail 













































































Double-breasted suit of blue- 
silver tone, worn with white 
linen striped with blue, blue 
and white scarf, blue socks 
and black calf low shoes 


With this plain, dark brown 
flannel, single-breasted suit, 
with long, soft lapels, biack 
calf boots with light cloth 
tops would go quite well 





A medium tone gray racing 
cutaway suit. Brown Bliicher 
low shoes, brown Homburg hat, 
and brown and white striped 
tie over faint colored linen 


Here is a straight front, black 
and white silver tone suit, with 
double-breasted white waist- 
coat, black and white shirt, 
varnished boots and spats 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


season, in London, in men’s more formal dress for those 

periods of the day before the sun sets. The frock coat hav- 

ing been adopted by the King, for functions of consequence, 
the cutaway, in London, will once more take its proper place as 
the “morning” coat. The frocks will be seen in the two regulation 
styles; those with the usual fulness in front that they may button, 
and those with the scant fronts, which are caught at the waist- 
line by a loop button. They will be close and shapely in appear- 
ance, with the short waist and the long skirt that has a suggestion 
of fulness. 

The morning coat will have probably a more corseted effect than 
last year, with no angles in the lines of the lapel or skirt. The 
skirts will be very much cut away, with the length and circum- 
ference at the bottom scarcely differing at all from the skirts of 
the correct coat of the past winter. 

In London neither the frock nor the morning coat will be con- 
fined to black cloth. Various dark colors will be used, when the 
trousers will match the coat, and the waistcoat will be of light, 
plain colors, complementary to the shade of the coat and trousers. 
Few of these coats will have braid on the edges, but many of the 
black ones, both the frock and the cutaway, will have the lapels 
silk-faced to the edge. The striped cashmere trousers will be 
brighter, and even the smartest men will abandon their posed dis- 
approval and appear in check trousers. The neck dress, too, fol- 
lows correctly these fashions of London, in the abandoning of 
double collars, except for sacque clothes, and the wearing of large 
scarfs that fill in the entire low opening of the waistcoat. 


"Tce will be no material change shown during the coming 


HE cloths used for informal dress show a lack of decided 

color, while yet there is a heaping of color effects noticeable. 
Great perfection has been attained in the art of mixing these fancy 
materials. The blues are shot with green, white, or black; the 
browns with green, yellow or black; and the silver tone grays, and 
gray greens, will still linger from last year. One must not for a 
moment imagine these materials to be loud. On the contrary, they 
are mild and harmonious. Even with over plaids or blending 
stripes, they are not so conspicuous as when the fabrics had a dis- 
tinct note in their color. We shall see browns of a deep chocolate 
shade, which has a sprinkling of black. These are a decided de- 





parture from the browns to which we have been accustomed 
(which were most unbecoming to many men) for they do not repel 
when next to the most sallow complexion. There will be no leading 
color, so one may really be smart and well-dressed in choosing 
whatsoever one likes that is becoming. There has been no change 
in the shape of the jackets. There are two distinct styles, both 
fitting moderately snug on the upper body, and close at the waist. 
From this point one style will hang straight and close around the 
hips, while the other will show a slight drapery in the back, from 
the waist down. The latter, while much more difficult to attain, 
has a smarter and more graceful style. 


"THERE is no extreme in the length of the jackets. In the single- 

breasted, the chief variations will be effected in the make-up of 
the fronts, which will have the pronounced roll to one, two or three 
buttons. Or, the fronts may be abbreviated so that there is a con- 
tinuous roll from the collar almost to the lower edge. The double- 
breasted sacque will not have any indication of the reefer. There 
will be a wide, peaked lapel, which has a deep roll, and four but- 
tons instead of the usual six or eight. The sleeves of these jackets 
should be narrow and shapely, and may be finished with open 
vent and buttons, or with the narrow cuff. There is a passing of 
the single vent in the centre of the back of the jackets. A few may 
be found with the side vents, but unless the garment is extremely 
well made, they interfere with its hang. The waistcoats are now 
being cut rather low. 

The neck may be more difficult to dress with these larger open- 
ings, but the effect, if any care is shown, is decidedly better. 
These low cut waistcoats are made with and without collars; sin- 
gle-breasted, when matching the suit, and with well cutaway 
rounded points from next to the last button. The double-breasted 
waistcoat will-be made only in some contrasting color, or white, 
washable material, such as the fine, brown and black and white 
stripes, and the solid browns or white. These waistcoats may have 
six or eight buttons. The collar should not be ironed flat, but 
should roll as does the lapel of the coat. 


‘TROUSERS are wider, with a straight fall down over the foot. 
The turning up of the bottoms is optional, but well hanging 


trousers that set with a slight break. (Continued on page 114) 











Says Madam Paquin in reply to the demand for a more 
modest type of gown, “Voila!”—indicating some such 
charming creation as this one of cream cotton brocade 
and cream lace enlivened with a girdle and sash of bold- 


ly striped blue chiffon 


FASHION 


VANITY FAIR 


Here and there is observed a tendency to trim gowns at 

the bottom. Martial et Armand place three ruffles just 

above the hem on a frock of mustard colored taffeta 

having blouse and tunic and flaring bustle-bow of mus- 
tard-toned chiffon 


CONSULTS 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


One ceases not to wonder at the 
adaptability of woman. In a single sea- 
son she has accomplished the transition 
from modes of daring simplicity to the 
frivolity of ruffled, puffed and panniered 
fashions. From an extravagant poster 
picture she has metamorphosed herself 
into the semblance of a quaint daguer- 
reotype. And the change has been 
effected without so much as the flutter 
of an eyelash or the turning of a hair— 


except inasmuch as such physical altera- 
tions lend effectiveness to the new 
fashions. Her coiffure, it is true, is dif- 
ferent. 

The chignon of last season, low over 
the ears and classically simple, has been 
superseded by a new arrangement of the 
hair whereby it is drawn high upon the 
head, exposing the ears to view, and 
piled into a soft structure upon which 
are posed the tiny, demure hats of the 


mode. The severity of this coiffure has 
given birth to what promises to be a 
short-lived whim of fashion for the ac- 
croche-coeur, that little lock lying flat 
against the cheek, which like many a 
promising fashion seems doomed by 
its very popularity. Earrings, however, 
for which the smart woman shows an 
ever increasing penchant, will continue 
to distract attention from the too plain 
line of the hair. 
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HE French rac- 
ing season opened 
with a blaze of 


sunshine, and the 
first few meetings 
amply confirmed the 
popularity of the cape 
—full, round, sleeve- 
less—with a flat collar 
rolled back upon the 
shoulders, or with the 
fulness gathered into a 
rounded yoke above 
the shoulder line, and 
a narrow band of fur 
or a ruche around the 
neck. A young girl, 
evidently a model from 
one of the dressmaking 
houses, wore a dress of 
striped blue and yellow taffeta, the skirt, 
as far as could be seen, quite plain from 
hem to hips where it was set into a yoke. 
Over her shoulders was hung a cape, so 
simple that it might have been made by 
a child of ten; and yet, so keen is the 
fashion world for new ideas, that she 
was surrounded, during the entire time 
that she promenaded before the grand- 
stand, by a bevy of the curious. Im- 
agine a width of silk gathered into a 
thick black velvet ruche and you have 
all the art there was to it. 


LTHOUGH not necessarily of this 
genre, the cape bids fair to reign 
supreme during the summer. Premet 
makes one of a gold-brocaded, mole col- 
ored furniture tissue that hangs in a 
deep point over the back of the skirt 
and is trimmed all around with a ruche. 
It is short in front like a bolero, and is 
kept on by the wearer thrusting her 
hands into the pockets on either side of 
the front. Being so heavy at the back it 
would sag if it were not held in place 
somehow, and the pockets solve the dif- 
ficulty. All these capes depend upon the 
manner in which they are worn for their 
chic. This can not be said too fre- 
quently. Unless the cape derives catchet 
from its wearer it is decidedly lacking 
in style. Properly worn, however, it is a 
most graceful fashion as was well evi- 
denced by a model in brown satin seen 
the other day. This cape was lined with 
heavy, rustling; pink silk, and had one 
end cut in a very deep point and the 
other shorter and rounded. It was hung 
carelessly across the shoulders and 
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THE MODE 
A DUAL PERSONALITY 


French Reports Tell, on the One Hand, of the Ruffles and 


Puffsof 1830, and on the Other, of the Pocketed Skirt 
and Waistcoat of—Shall We Say, 1930? 












Nonchalantly, the wearer of a mannish-looking 
skirt thrusts her hands into the pockets 
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draped up round the 
waist by the longer 
end, and the effect was 
charming and distinc- 
tive. The most effec- 
tive demonstration of 
the cape, and this can 
not accurately be called 
a cape, is inspired by 
the semicircular capes 
worn by the court 
pages during the reign 
of Henry II of France. 
This cape-jacket was 
launched at one of the 
race meetings, and was 
seen later on when the 
races were over at the 
Pré-Catelan where its 
wearer was taking tea. 

It was worn with a suit of blue taffeta 
having a plain skirt drawn back and 
gathered over the hips so as to form a 
full drapery at the back, which in no 
wise resembled a bustle, however, but 
was just a drapery with a dip in the mid- 
dle that gave a pretty line. This was 
surmounted by a very wide plaited apron 
reaching nearly to the edge of the skirt 
in front, but leaving the draped back of 
the underskirt entirely uncovered. The 
bottom of this apron was edged with a 
circular flounce of moire taffeta of ex- 
actly the same shade. The coat, opening 
over a stiffly starched vest of white ba- 
tiste, was low at the throat and had the 
deep pointed collar, flaring out beyond 
the ears with which most suits of this 
kind are accompanied. It resembled a 
short bolero in front with the two front 
ends crossed and fastened at the back 
under the page’s cape. 


“[HESE little page’s capes are also seen 

hung to an early Victorian jacket 
without sleeves created by Worth. Of 
similar genre is a “Manon” mantelet 
made by Chéruit of shot taffeta edged 
all around with a ruche, which is crossed 
in front and tied at the back below the 
waist-line. The student’s cape of supple 
black or dark brown satin one sees al- 
most everywhere, also the long, Italian 
officer’s cloak that drapes the form so 
superbly. Although it need have no con- 
nection whatever with the dress, each 
dress must now have its accompanying 
cape or cloak. Almost invariably, how- 
ever, when the dress is of taffeta the 
wrap is of the same material. 
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The wider skirt, as Doeuillet in- 
terprets it for Mile. Carlier 


An exaggeration in one detail of the 
mode is frequently corrected in another 
direction. These little garments were 
brought into being by the very trans- 
parent and much décolleté bodices and 
blouses of the past few seasons. They 
give an added air of sloppiness to the 
figure which, according to taste, one 
finds either charming or untidy; and 
this sloppiness is causing a great deal of 
discussion at the present moment as to 
whether all this freedom is desirable. 


HE question of the corset is a burn- 

ing one and is discussed by many 
of the great French writers of the day, 
who, as has before been pointed out in 
these pages, do not disdain to give the 
weight of their opinions to such a mo- 
mentous question as La Mode. And al- 
ready the effect may be noted. Drécoll, 
Paquin, and Bernard, are beginning, oh, 
ever so slightly and with extreme cau- 
tion, as it were, to fit the figure. Drécoll 
shows a tailored gown of beige serge 
with skirt pulled very high at the back, 
but innocent of the bustle, which is ac- 
companied by a basque-coat having the 
shaped underarm seam which we have 
not seen for many seasons. 

Boué, who has been responsible for so 
many pretty and charming new ideas, 
amongst them the “baby” bow at the 
back of the dress, goes a step further 
and boldly launches the fitted back in a 
model of which a sketch appears at the 
lower right corner of page 68. This is a 
new and almost unexpected move. Will 
it find favor in the eyes of those who, by 
their rank or by prestige of elegance, 





Wrap of gold chiffon over gold 
lace with gold brocade flounce 
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Every smart Parisian now possesses at least one cape such 
as this. The model pictured is of dark blue satin with a 





The latest edict as to the eve- 
ning gown eliminates the sleeves 


are recognized as leaders of the fashion? 

If next-season’s bodices are to be 
fitted, then inevitably the skirts will 
flare. This deduction is made by the law 
of contrasts which never fails to domi- 
nate all that appertains to clothes. But 
the flare can also fit, and the most no- 
ticeable method of obtaining this effect 
is the godet movement which is being 
introduced in wraps and skirts—witness 
the flounce at the bottom of the wrap 
shown in the middle at the top of this 
page. Drécoll and Poiret have achieved 
happy effects in this direction in a tunic 
flaring wide at the feet, which is cut on 
the plan of the basque so often seen on 
the coats and 
placed over a nar- 
row plain skirt so 
that it falls in a 
cascade in front. 
Drécoll’s model, of 
which a sketch is 
shown to the right 
of the middle in 
the lower group on 
Page 68, is of red 
cloth with a bodice 
of chiffon in the 
same shade. 


ig WOULD seem 

that women 
have decided that 
if they must have 
fussy dresses for 
afternoons and 
evenings at least 
they will have none 
of them before 


black velvet collar and a lining of wine colored satin 
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VANITY FAIR 
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From the breeches of a 
Dutch boy Premet 
evolves a very smart 
skirt looped up on either 
side to form what look 
like pockets but which 
are merely openings into 
which the wearer may 
thrust her hands. The 
material of this cos- 
tume, which resembles 
a suit but is really a 
dress, is blue serge, ex- 
cepting the sleeves, 
waistcoat and ‘girdle 
which are of black 
satin. Revers and col- 
lar are of organdy 


A compromise between 
coat and cape is a Pre- 
met wrap of blue serge 
and soft, plaid taffeta 
in dark tones, rippling 
wide in accordance with 
the bouffant tendencies 
of the mode. Odd, 
black buttons fasten it 
in front. The hat of 
split straw, téte de 
négre in color, trimmed 
on either side with 
quill-like wings of the 
same shade and around 
the landeau with satin 
in matching tone, is 
Scotch in suggestion 


Over a petticoat of Ro- 
man-striped gabardine 
is hung a tunic of mid- 
night blue taffeta which 
slopes downward in the 
back to form the sec- 
ond tunic. The coat oj 
this Premet suit is of 
blue serge braided in 
black and trimmed with 
bullet-shaped buttons, 
covered with self-ma- 
terial, and the revers are 
of the striped gabardine 
which material forms the 
waistcoat and the low, 
wide belt. All models 
from J. M. Gidding 


FASHIONS RECRUITED FROM FIVE NATIONS 


A Dutch ‘“‘Pocket’’ Drapery, a Russian Tunic, Roman Stripes and a Scotch 
Hat, Marshaled by French Resourcefulness 





eleven a.m. Prior to this hour the ultra- 
chic garb is a suit cut on mannish lines. 
Jeanne Lanvin shows two very smart 
models of this type, the one fashioned 
exactly like a man’s cutaway and the 
other similar to a Prince Albert. Poiret, 
too, has achieved some of his very best 
efforts in this direction. Waistcoats 
which show no evidence of diminishing 
popularity are in accord with this mascu- 
line note, which is also reflected in some 
of the very small and very simple hats 
and in the flaring white collars which 
are worn on everything. 


F THERE had been any doubt about 
it, the races would have confirmed 
all the reports concerning the popu- 
larity of Scotch and other plaids. They 
are seen in all varieties, but those 
with huge stripes and squares which 
make it almost impossible to follow the 
design are what is captivating most the 
capricious fancy of the Parisian. Ameri- 
cans seem to have a predilection for a 
mixture of serge and silk woven in blue, 
green and yellow plaids, and these are 
the more effective because they lend 
themselves to so many wayward fancies. 
An American girl, tall, dark and beauti- 
ful, of the type that carries clothes so 
well, was seen wearing a fine blue serge 
gown with a bodice which looked like a 
bolero, but which was really in one 
piece with the dress. Around her slen- 
der waist was a wide, shapeless girdle of 
Scotch plaid. This gown is pictured 
at the lower left corner of this page. 


VANITY FAIR 


The older woman who accompanied 
her wore a very smart Callot model of 
black charmeuse. Its chief charm lay in 
the sleeves. They were of white tulle 
over pale pink chiffon, so pale as to be 
almost white, and they had a double 
ruche at the wrist with a band of black 
velvet between the frills, and a touch of 
the same tulle over the bust. About the 
neck was a draped apache scarf of the 
charmeuse like the dress, loosely looped 
in front over the bust. It was attached 
to the dress at the back of the neck, 
where it lost all resemblance to the 
apache scarf and simulated a rolling 
Japanese collar. 


N SPITE of the persuasions and the 

inducements held out to them by the 
dressmakers, who include all the colors 
of the rainbow in their collection this 
spring, the smart women of Paris con- 
tinue to wear black. The bright yellows, 
and the new bright green called char- 
treuse are reserved for the simple tailor- 
made gowns that are seen in the Bois in 
the morning. Many of them are of a 
new silken material, very light and soft, 
but more often they are of serge or 
gabardine, or supple whipcord and the 
like, or of cote de cheval. i 

There is to be a veritable deluge of 
taffeta this summer—black taffeta with a 
pattern of pomegranates in gold thread; 
blue with a flowered pattern in green or 
mauve stamped upon it; pink with 
Louis XVI designs showing baskets of 
flowers worked in silk, and gold thread. 


Plain mustard and mustard 
and white striped whipcord (Px 
are combined in a chic gown {i ¢ Sy; 








Scotch plaid silk enlivens a Upon a gown an apron and Drécoll makes a tunic which Boué launches a possible fore- 
serviceable frock of blue serge upon that an apron with a bib falls in a cascade in the front runner of the fitted dress 
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For a summer forenoon a 
blouse of colored handkerchief 
linen, such as this, is charming 





A gentle feminine relative of the 
masculine waistcoat is this buttoned- 
up blouse of white crépe with turned- 
over collar, and cuffs of a new type 


A hat purloined from the sterner A slim maid tops her skirt of 


sex crowns a trim outfit consist- 
ing of a sheer, colored linen blouse 
with white linen collar and cuffs 
and a skirt of heavy white gol- 
fine, which are particularly smart 


heavy white crépe with a very 
mannish looking linen shirt 
topped by a “sure-enough” man’s 
collar, and supplements the whole 
with a walking stick. Models 





for country wear from Maison Blanc 
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A boon in the country are rub- 


Comfortable tennis shoes, just 
ber-soled buckskin boots 


like a man’s except for size 


Against the green of 

the lawn or the blue oj 

the sea a top-coat of 

bright golfine stands 
out boldly 


THE WAYS OF A MAID 
WITH THE MODES OF A MAN 
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VANITY FAIR 
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THE LITTLE 
SHOPS OF 
THE BYWAYS 


In the Quiet Cross-streets 
m™ Which Intersect Fifth} 
| Avenue, Occupying Old # 

Mansions and Quaint, 
wm White Stone Structures, 
are the Picturesque 
© Establishments of Cou- 
i turiers, Milliners and 

Dealers in Feminine 


Knick-knacks 
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streets adjacent to Fifth 
Avenue, where the whir of 
the motor is hushed and the 
shriek of the Klaxon softened, 
the woman of fashion goes 
shopping. Out of range of the 
gaze of the multitude the little 
shops which cater to her needs 
whisper alluringly in sparse but 
artistic window display of 
treasures to be revealed within. 
As a jeweler exhibits his gems 
or an artist his choicest paint- 
ings, so do these clever dealers 
in feminine adornments choose 
for their exquisite wares the 
proper setting. To some of 
these most fascinating places 
access can be gained only 
with a golden key, others raise 
no barrier to the chance visitor. 
| Occupying the remodeled Eng- 
| lish basements of mansions 
' abandoned by the wealthy, or 
)} sometimes the entire dwelling; 
or again, narrow white stone 
structures of architecture F 
adapted to their particular re- 
quirements, these little shops 
are interspersed among the 
homes of the conservative rich 
who have not yet fled uptown 
before the inroads of trade. 
About them lingers an atmos- 
phere of quiet, unostentatious 
service, and the charm of low- 
toned color effects and of odd 
and beautiful things chosen with 
discriminating care. 


[: THE seclusion of the side 
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ONE of the most interesting of 
these small shops is in West 
Fifty-seventh Street. White 
=. trellis-work shutting out the 
brown stone stoops on either 
side, forms a small semi-enclosed 
court in front. Evergreens 
flanking the lattice where it 
meets the street, and a trim, 
semicircular garden crowded 
close to the tiny show window 
gives an indescribable air of 
primness to the facade. By a 


Pictured first is the quaint facade of a millinery shop, next the sun-flooded salon of a couturiére, little stone-paved anteroom 
and last is seen the restful-charm of an establishment dedicated to the cult of beauty (Continued on page 84) 
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THE TUNIC OUTNUMBERED—TWO TO ONE 


In a Trio of Suits from Leading Paris Couturiers This For-Two-Seasons-Ubiquitous 
Feature of the Mode is Puffed Out of the Majority by the Dutch Drapery 


A N interesting group of suits exempli- 

fies many of the new fashion ten- 
dencies of the season—the short coat, 
the adaptation of the basque, the flar- 
ing collar, the broad hip drapery, the 
low sash, the apron tunic and the vogue 
of plaids and stripes. 

The first model, which emanates from 
Premet, is of dark blue serge trimmed 
with green, blue and red plaid. The 
smart little coat is topped by one of the 
new collars and lengthened by a basque- 
like extension made of the serge at the 
sides and of the plaid material across 
the back. Red buttons finish the fold 
that covers the joining of this tab to the 
coat and appear again upon the sleeves 
and at the front fastening. The two 





apron-like tunics are long in the front 
and short at the back, and the new low 
sash gives a very graceful line. Bernard 
designed the suit of blue golfine pic- 


tured at the middle. The bolero fur- 
nishes the motif for the coat which has 
a becoming collar of white batiste and 
is worn over a chiffon undervest. Gol- 
fine, striped red, brown and black, 
trims skirt and coat, and a black moire 
girdle encircles the waist. 

The gown shown third, which also is 
from the house of Bernard, is of green 
moire taffeta with stripes of green and 
yellow cloth applied at the neck and 
sleeves. The tabs of coat and skirt are 
embroidered in self-color, and a Glad- 
stone collar of book muslin is a dainty 
detail. Both Bernard suits are draped 
to give the fashionable breadth across 
the hips, and it is a significant fact that 
neither has a tunic. 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Even in This Springtime of the Year the Discriminating Shopper May Garner a 
Harvest of Savings if She But Cho se, Here a Gown, and There a Hat 
or a Wrap or a Bit of Lingerie, Priced to Special Advantage 


Note—T his department is devoted, 
month by month, to selections of new 
things from the best shops. Vanity Fair 
will, on request, give the names and ad- 
dresses of the shops where any articles 
shown here may be purchased; or, if 
more convenient for you, Vanity Fair 
will be glad to buy for you, on receipt 
of check or money order, any articles de- 
scribed or illustrated in this department 


combinations of materials 
this season—fine crépes with 
trimmings of heavier eponge, 
plain and fancy crépes used in 
conjunction with each other, and 
numerous other happy contrasts. 
It is rare that one sees a gown 
made of a single material. How- 
ever, that the exception proves 


S comin frocks show pretty 


the rule is aptly illustrated by & 


the pretty frock, shown at the 
right on the upper part of this 
page, which is really a somewhat 
formal costume made entirely of 
chiffon taffeta. Chéruit is respon- 
sible for the model from which this 
costume was adapted, and it is a 
gown typical of the house of 
Chéruit; its absence of trimming 
and its new lines marking it at 
once. In white, black and the 
vivid shades, it would make an ex- 
cellent afternoon frock, and in 


Most admired among Pa- 
quin’s capes was this model, 
to be had now for $29.50 


A delightfully cool and 
pronouncedly smart 
frock of white tub silk 
$24.50; the hat $19.50 


A white crépe gown, smart- 
ly puffed at the hips, 
$29.75; @ quaint hat, $5.95 


Charming enough for a 
bridesmaid’s costume 
are this gown at $25; 
and leghorn hat, $19.50 








\ 


lighter colors it would be charm- 
ing for a bridesmaid’s costume. It 
is particularly smart this season 
for brides’ and bridemaids’ gowns 
to be simple. Some of the most 
recent Paris brides, as well as 
their attendants, have seemed al- 
most austere in their demure, 
ankle-length frocks. That the line 
of the bride’s gown and the color 
scheme of-the attendants’ frocks 
matter most in the wedding pro- 
cession is realized by the cleverest 
designers, who subdue details and 
trimmings to these important con- 
siderations. The hat which ac- 
companies the frock illustrated 
would also be delightful for the 
same purpose. It is a gracefully 
shaped leghorn model, faced with 
pink crépe and trimmed with two 
pink roses and a lace bow. 


; FrOR outing or general morning 


Very chic is a striped skirt 


and a plain blouse; the 


skirt $10.75, blouse 


$5 


wear the frock shown opposite 
this taffeta gown is very smart 
with its ball buttons which act as 
trimmings as well as fastenings. 
The frock itself is of white tub 
silk, which is most delightfully 
cool and always in good taste. 
This gown may be had either with 
white bone buttons, and in that 
case a white belt, or with buttons 


For a summer’s morning— 
a pocketed frock, $15; 
and a side-tilted hat, $20 








May, 





1914. 





batiste 


Because the importer sells direct, 
a Japanese kimono of China silk, 
hand-embroidered, and silk-lined 
throughout, cost only 


$5.75 
of dull blue or bright red and a belt to 
match. Collar and cuffs of embroidered 
organdy provide a charming finish. 
With it is worn a white hemp sailor 
trimmed with lime colored ribbon and 
a wreath of bright toned fruit. 

Another trig little frock for morning 
wear is shown at the right in the lower 








Lace galloon and exquisite 
needlework ornament a 
French gown, priced $8.75 


A lovely gown of sheer 
is trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and em- 
broidered medallions, $3.95 


A hand-made, 
broidered brassiére, $1; 
envelope 





lace-trimmed 


group on page 73. It is of the new rice 
cloth, which is somewhat like a sheer 
crépe, prettily trimmed with blue, 
green or red eponge patterned with an 
old-fashioned design. The buttons re- 


peat the color note. Real and very con- 
venient pockets are oddly set into the 
skirt, but only simulated in the waist. 


“THE hat shown with this frock is a 
simple leghorn, uptilted at the side by 

a bandeau and trimmed with a wreath 

of tiny flowers and a bow of ribbon. 
Fine white crépe is the material used 








hand-em- Exemplifying the 


drawers, $3.50 


vogue 
for simple lingerie comes a 
fine French chemise, $1.95 


So effective is this pretty, 
night-robe 
that one would never sus- 
pect its price to be but $1.95 


Rather amusingly does a dainty 
negligée of crépe de Chine reflect 
the bustle and ruffle tendencies of 
the latest mode; price, $12.75 


in the gown pictured second in the 
lower group on page 73, which has an 
odd sash of braided white, or white and 
blue, silk braid. The buttons, the only 
other trimming, match the. girdle, while 
the little chemisette of embroidered or- 
gandy shows one of the very new collars. 
(Continued on page 94) 


A sinuous slip of plaited 
chifon trimmed with 
soft shadow lace, $7.95 
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THE SCANT 
SKIRT DIES OF 
EXAGGERATION 


Not to the Opprobrium of 
Church and State, nor to the 
Attacks of the Dance, Has 
This Artistic Fashion Suc- 
cumbed, but to Regrettable 
Human Tendency to Overdo 


\ h 7 HO can deny that the subject 
of fashion is a momentous one 
when archbishops and bishops 

go out of their way to discuss it? Even 
so eminent a personage as the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris, shocked at the 
recent tendencies of La Mode, has 
made an appeal to women to have 
nothing to do with those eccentricities 
in clothing which “are contrary to de- 
cency.” Following upon this, comes an 
open letter to the women of France 
from the French Woman’s Patriotic 
League, signed by six members of the 
old French nobility, calling upon 
women in all stations of life to join in 
a movement opposing those fashions 
that are not in strict accordance with 
womanly modesty. The matter has 
been taken up by the dressmakers, and 
Madame Paquin has been one of the 
first to. answer to the call. She has 
started the new movement by creating 
a skirt which, she says, “is a thing 
of our own epoch, that yet recalls the 
grace of those classic draperies seen on 
the Greek friezes, following all the 
movements of the body, but with less 
amplitude to conform with modern 
necessity.” The materials employed are 
mousseline de soie, prettily printed, or 
white liberty satin with charming im- 
pressions of flowers and fruit in color. 
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MADAME PAQUIN was forced to 
the conviction that something must 
be done to alter the modern skirt by 
her brother, M. Joire, who, frequenting 
teas and other functions where the 
tango is danced, was horrified at the 
deplorable effect of unveiled nether 
limbs. So now we may at last expect 
the so long predicted wider skirt. The 
clinging style of dress, and the tight 
skirt are doomed. The thin edge of the 
wedge has been inserted, and all Paris 
is regretting the fact that the demon 
of exaggeration has killed what many 
regard as the most beautiful style of 
dress since the world began. “Our only 
hope now,” says one commentator, 
“is that the new skirt may be kept 
within reasonable bounds.” Many be- 
lieve that Deeuillet is making the ideal 
dress in this respect. A costume of 
peacock blue silk that he created for 
Mademoiselle Carlier is shown at the 
upper left corner of page 66. The skirt 
is plaited and mounted on a shaped 
ig ond . ea gna _ In a demure frock of rose-toned taffeta Premet presents a 
. p which he flat to the convincing argument in favor of the wider skirt. The gown 
waist, where they are confined under a is edged with four scalloped flounces of the taffeta pushed 


golden cord and then flow out to form up bustle-wise under a wide sash. Collar and cuffs are oj 
a short hip tunic. sheer white organdy. Models from Jean 
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Of alt gems, pearls are perhaps the most self- 
sufficient; certainly, nothing is more suitable 
to the needs of the modern tcilette than their 
soft milky radiance so wonderfully repro- 
duced in the beautiful Técla specimens, 











Sole Agencies: 


MAXWELL & BERLET, iInc., Walnut Street at 16th, Philadelphia 
BERRY & WHITMORE CO., Fand lith Streets NW, Washington 
WHELAN -AEHLE-HUTCHINSON, Locust Street at 10th, St. Louis 
RAODKE & C 0. 219 Post Street, San Francisco 
EVANS JEWELRY CO., 351 Penn Street, Reading 


ranches at LONDON, BERLIN, VIENNA, CARLSBAD, NICE 
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HE fashions of the 
moment lend them- 
selves admirably to 

the requirements of the 
bathing costume. Ruffles 
and tunics, even panniers, 
appear upon the new suits 
and contribute much to 
their smartness; as _ wit- 
ness the trio of attractive 
garments which appear 
at the right. The blouse 
cut in one with the sleeves, 
which has been fashion- 
able during the winter, is 
repeated in the new bath- 
ing suits, and the woman 
who swims appreciates 
very much the free arm 
movement which a waist 
fashioned in this way per- 
mits. A very clever suit 
=y which will appeal to the 
“ swimmer is pictured at 
the middle of the group. 
It may be had in either 
blue or black satin, com- 
bined with taffeta in a 
dark plaid. At the inside 
of the skirt there is a fac- 
ing of the taffeta, and at 
the bottom there is run a 
cord which end in a little 
bow and tassels when the 
skirt flows free. On the 
edge of the sand as the 
wearer goes in for a swim 
she may turn up her skirt 
and draw in the cord 
about the waist, forming a chic little pannier. The 
price of this unusual little suit is $19.75. With it is 
worn a smart cap of plain and striped rubberized 
satin which takes its name from tlie little “Donkey’s 
Ears” which trim it at the front. Its price is $1.95. 





Bathing suits reflect 
the fashion for combin- 
ing materials—witness 
this one of black satin 
and plaid taffeta 


The vogue for combining two materials is another 
fashion which is reflected in bathing suits. An at- 
tractive exponent of the idea is shown at the upper 
left. The suit is developed in either dark blue or 
black satin combined with a dull plaid taffeta, and 
the price is $14.50 at a smart shop. The hat which 


MODES OF THE TIME AND THE TIDE 


accompanies it, and which sells for $3.95, is of white 
rubberized satin enlivened with tiny rubber flowers 
in vivid tones. So wonderfully are these flowers now 
constructed that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them from real blossoms. Rubber posies adorn the 
cap worn by the first figure in the group, which 
takes its style from the type of headwear made fam- 
ous on two continents by Mrs. Vernon 

Castle. The price of this little cap is 


A suit wherein three 
tunics are submerged in 
the exigencies of the dip 


At the water’s edge she draws a 
cord at the bottom of her skirt and 
—presto!—it becomes a pannier 






$2.95, and it, as well as the other caps described on 
this page, comes in a fascinating miniature hat box 
covered with flowered paper. The bathing suit of 
moire and satin which it tops, made especially chic 
by its triple tunics and flaring collar, costs $19.75. 
At the right of the group is seen a conservative and 
becoming model which may be had for $14.50 in 
either blue or black satin or taffeta. Its two rather 
full one-sided tunics give special charm of line. 





Disporting smart, one- 
sided tunics, comes a 
taffeta bathing suit 
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Cammeyer 
Stamped on a 
Shoe means 


Standard ¥ Merit|. 
6th Ave at 20th St 
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Stamped on a 
Shoe means 


_ |Standard »% Merit 
| 6th Ave.at 20th St 








ng the four stars 
mthe Cammeyer Spring 
Exposition of shoes for 
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taste and refinement 
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1. French Waist Skirts, 
scalloped hem, neck and 
armholes; 1, 2, 3 years. 

Regular price, 1.95...$1.25 


2. Long Waisted Nain- 
sook Skirt, with fine em- 
broidery edges; 1 to 6 
years. 

Regular price, 1.50..$ .98 


3. Nainsook Princess 
Slip, lace at neck and arm- 
holes, and ruffles of lace 
and Swiss embroidery in- 
sertion, with veining above; 
3 to 8 years. 

Regular price, 1.95...$1.25 


4. French Underwaist, 
scalloped neck and arm- 
holes, pearl buttons; 2 to 6 
years. 

Regular price, 1.00. ..$ .69 


5. French Drawers, Val. 
lace ruffle with veining 
and featherstitching above; 
2 to 6 years. 

Regular price, 1.35...$ .85 
8 to 10 years. 

Regular price, 1.55. ..$1.00 
12 to 14 years. 

Regular price, 1.85. ..$1.15 
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ANNUAL MAY SALE CHILDREN’S FRENCH AND DOMESTIC 
UNDERWEAR AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES 














6. Fine Nainsook 
Gowns, yokes of 
fisheye lace and 
embroidery _inser- 
tion, with lace 
edge, beading and 
ribbon, lace 
trimmed sleeves; 
4 to 16 years. 

Regular price, 1.50 





7. Nainsook Drawers, 
embroidery ruffle with em- 
broidery beading and rib- 
bon above, cluster of tucks ; 
3 to 8 years. 

Regular price, 1.00...$ .75 
9 to 16 years. 

Regular price, 1.35...$ .85 


8. Long Cloth Under- 
waist, lace edge and ribbon 
around neck and armholes ; 
2 to 16 years. 

Regular price, 75c...$ .55 


g. Princess Slips, flat 
ruffle of Val. lace insertion 
and embroidery medal- 
lions; ribbon run, lace 
trimmed underlay. Neck 
and armholes lace edged; 
IO to 16 years. 

Regular price, 2.25. ..$1.75 


In this sale are offered many special values not ad- 
vertised which comparison will show to be unequaled 


THE ANNUAL MAY SALE OF WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MUSLIN UNDERWEAR IS NOW BEING HELD 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES WE HAVE EVER QUOTED. 


At Thirty-Fifth Street 
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NEW YORK 











AGGAGE is indicative of so much that the dis- 
B criminating women give a great deal of care to 

its selection. Especially is this true of hand- 
baggage. And the shops, catering to this demand, are 
constantly showing more luxurious and more in- 
genious luggage for every purpose, from short day 
trips necessitating only a complete vanity case, to 
lengthy journeys when one requires every accessory 
of the toilet compactly enclosed in as light a bag as 
possible. The first type of hand-baggage, the vanity 
case, has come to be a necessity—especially with the 


COMFORT “‘EN ROUTE” 
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Complete, even to a sewing case, is a tiny 

victoria which measures only nine inches 

in length. It comes in crushed morocco in 
lovely, soft shades 


woman who lives out of town. In it she carries the 
wherewith to remove travel stains and the dust of 
the town. Below the group at the top of page 80 is 
shown a most complete vanity case—marvelously 
well fitted when one considers that it measures only 
five and one-half inches in length. It is of morocco, 
the English long-grained sort, in lovely colors, with a 
white moire lining, and plated gold fittings. 








One of those tiny dressing cases, called victorias, is 
shown in the photograph above. Its fittings are so | 
complete that it seems to contain almost every neces- 
sity for even a long trip. A sewing case which fits 
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A practical traveling coat of mustard 
colored golfine and a black straw, Re- 
boux hat trimmed Indian-fashion with 
many quills. Models from Lord & Taylor 


into a pocket at the side is equipped with all sorts 
of needles, threads and silks. Brushes for clothes and 
hair, a comb of generous size as well as an equally 
generous mirror, a flask, manicure articles, bottles 
and jars for cold creams and powders, and other 
toilet necessities are also enclosed in this miniature 
case. The case itself is of crushed morocco and ma 
be had in the most beautiful shades imaginable—g 
deep, coral pink, a soft, delicate blue, a cool light 
green, a perfect violet shade and a light brown, 
Crushed morocco lends itself so beautifully to dye, 
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The acme of comfort is achieved in a cabin- 

top traveling bag fitted with every toilet 

requisite. This and the victoria pictured 
opposite from Cross 


and the sheen of the surface is so soft and lustrous 
that a choice of colors becomes difficult. The lining 
of moire silk matches the leather in color and the 
fittings are gold plated. Though the victoria meas- 
ures only nine inches in length, there is a consider- 
able amount of space left in the center when all 
these useful articles are stowed away. 
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| Opposite the victoria is a traveling bag of the new 

|  order—a cabin-top bag which comes in either pigskin 

Hi or long-grained morocco. There seems to be a grow- 

ing liking for cabin-top bags, and this can be easily 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Interior Decorations and 
Decorative Furnishings 


FURNITURE, FLOOR 
& WALL COVERINGS 


MISS SWIFT 


13 East 36th Street, New York 


SERVICE BY MAIL WILL BE FOUND 
SATISFACTORY IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


Special department given over to 
suggestions for gifts and favors. 


Pree 
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TRAVEL COMFORT 











So that your clothing may arrive at desti- 
nation ready to wear—without wrinkling or 
creasing; and without the necessity of clean- 
ing or pressing, 


TRAVEL witt a HARTMANN 


Your clothing can’t wrinkle in this trunk. 
It arrives at destination ready to wear. You 
will appreciate that feature. It is due to the 
p'ish padding inside of the raised top, which 
wa2n lowered holds each garment firmly in 
place, absolutely preventing wrinkling or 
creasing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


THE HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


207 W. Jackson Blvd., American Woolen Building, 
Chicago New York City (Inc.) 


SOLD AT LEADING TRUNK and DEPARTMENT STORES 
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It bristles with quality _ 








ROM its transparent handle to its genuine 
Siberian bristles—the imported Kleanwell is a 
tooth brush you'll be proud to own. 












Inquisitive fingers can “thumb” the bristles of 
other tooth brushes, but—they can never touch 
your Kleanwell! Each Kleanwell lives in a home 
of its own and keeps the door locked. It is the 
only tooth brush protected by a sealed box. 















Point out your favorite size and style of Klean- 
well from the dealer’s display case illustrated be- 
low. He will hand you your brush in its sealed box. 













These transparent Kleanwells are made for us 
by Carl Gruneberg, Ilungary. His patented ma- 
chines anchor in the bristles so that it is not pos- 
sible to pull one out. 












If you would delight 
some child, send 4c 
for Dolly's Kleanwell 
—a tiny tooth brush, 







ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
31 W. 33rd Street, New York 






























An astonishing number of things will go 
into an over-night bag fourteen inches long 
with collapsible bottom 














A hat box which will accommodate several 
small hats. It and the over-night bag come 
from Stern Brothers 





approximating that of the one shown, which is a 
fourteen-inch bag. The leather is long-grained mo- 


In addition to the usual provision for 

trinketry, this jewel case has special 

compartments for necklaces and collars, 
each fitted with a velvet pad 


Comfort ‘ten Route”’ 


(Continued from page 78) 


rocco, and the lining, moire silk in dark colors, is 
fitted with a necessary pocket. This bag is an excel- 
lent purchase as it is just about the right size for its 


understood when one considers how accessible 





purpose and is not expensive. 








the toilet articles are when they are exposed as 
in bags of this sort. In this instance, the lin- 
ing of the bag is of moire silk, and the fittings 
are French ivory. A most complete toilet set 
includes even such minor conveniences as a 
hair-pin box, and a point of interest is the 
size of the articles. The brushes particularly 
are desirably large, the mirror and the salve 
and powder boxes are also of a generous size. 
Manicure articles are not overlooked, nor are 
bottles for lotions, brilliantine and the like. 
This bag is only twelve inches long, eight 
inches wide and six inches high. Considering 
this and the lightness in weight, it seems that 
the acme of comfort has been achieved. 


When one carries a victoria or a very com- 
plete vanity case, it is often convenient to sup- 
plement this with an unfitted over- night bag, 
such as is shown at the upper left on this page. 


The hat box shown in the photograph above 
is a useful addition to one’s baggage. It will 
hold two or more of the small hats so much 
in vogue this season, and may be carried, as it 
is light in weight. It is made of waterproof 
enameled leather and is fitted with a remov- 
able frame to which hats may be,pinned. It is 
twelve inches high, twenty-four inches wide 
and the same number of inches in depth. It, 
too, is inexpensive. If it is so desired a box of 
this kind may always be shipped. 


The very complete jewel box shown in the 
center at the top of the page has compart- 
ments for collars and necklaces, each moire 
lined, and fitted with a soft velvet pad, as well 
as the more usual receptacles for rings, pins, 
watch, bracelets, and similar trinkets. It is of 
morocco leather and is fourteen inches long. 








These bags have collapsible folding bottoms, 
so that they may contain quite a number of 
things, such as an extra blouse, as well as a 
nightgown and negligée, and—say, a pair of 
boudoir mules. They come in various. sizes 








A vanity case containing the wherewithal to remove 
travel stains is a necessity for the woman who lives 
out of town. This and the jewel case are from Cross 


Note.—Vogue patterns are diagrams of the 
mode from which may be fashioned smart gar- 
ments at a fraction of customary cost. Turn 
now to pages 126 and 127 
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GOWNS--WRAPS--CORSETS 


New Corset 


Models 


The Spring and Summer modes are 
lighter, cooler and more definite in con- 
forming the lines of the figure. 

The corsetless effect is to be one of 
feeling only; the correct figure must be 
well persuaded. 

The new Mood models are the highest 
achievement in the corsetiére’s art. If 
you cannot call and inspect them, write 
for Corset Literature. 


Summer Frocks 


Here you will find large assortment 
of Imported Models for Mid-Summer wear 
in Batistes, Voiles, Linens and Canton 
Crepe—hand made and hand tailor red— 
just the right kind for warm weather 

Iso a large collection of more pre- 
tentious creations, of great variety, 
from leading artisans; most of them 
exclusive and shown only in the Mood dis- 
play rooms. This season’s importations are 
fascinating in design as well as attractive 


in prices. 
One of the Many 30 West 39th Street 
Attractive Dancing 


Gowns New York City 


Phone Greeley, 1742 
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esh Chin Strap ($5, $6.50) 
jor reducing the “double” chin 


a reputation which is truly said to be_ world- -wide. The prac ee \ 
ine Strapping Muscle Treatment is positively confined to Mrs. Adair’s three Salons, 
where her personally trained English assistants administer the various GANESH 
Treatments. 


Of Course, Many Cannot Visit the Salons 








Ars. Adair: 


92 New Bond Street 
and 5 Rue Cambon 


Will Receive Many Fair 
Americans During the Coming Weeks 


While abroad, ever so many of Mrs. 

Adair’s American patrons seek her Lon- 

Ganesh Forehead Strap don and Paris Salons, at the above ad- 

_ ($4, $5) for removing dresses, there to obtain the refreshing, rejuvenat- 

forehead lines; the Gan- ing GANESH Treatments, or to replenish their 

precious stock of GANESH Preparations, without 

which it would be so difficult to maintain a pre- 
sentable appearance when touring. 





Soot, Dust and Dirt are Easily Vanquished 


3ut these objectionable incidents to travel are the least of one’s 
toilette perplexities. It is the more formidable barriers to ge nuine good looks, 
the deeply cut face lines, the lesser markings, ‘‘crowsfeet,’ c.. the annoying and 
inexcusable acne or blackhead, the overcoming of which has gained for Mrs. Adair 


e of the only gent- 


Mrs. Adair has located her Salons in the three most central metro- 


politan cities of the world, yet they are, of course, without the reach of many who 
would and do receive treatment from her. This is why she sends the splendid 
GANESH Preparations, with her personal instructions for using the same, by post, 
thereby making it possible for women everywhere to benefit by their potency. 


Notable Amongst the GANESH Preparations Are 


GANESH MUSCLE DEVELOPING OIL ($5, $2.50, $1), which 


strengthens the unde rlying tissues and muscles, filling in wrinkles and_hollows. 
GANESH JUNO ($2.25, $1.25) to make round and firm the neck and bust. GANESH 
PARISIAN BEAUTY NEIGE CREAM (Pink, White, Cream, $1.50) to make the 
skin smooth and satinv. GANESE 

whiten the skin and free it from redness. or roughness. 


Cheque or Money Order Should Accompany Mail Orders. 


I LILY SULPHUR LOTION ($2.50, $1.50) to 


Mrs, Adair’s Free Lecture Book Instructs! Write for a Copy. 
Telephone 2839 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. PARIS, 5 rue Cambon 
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New York’s Most Extensive 


Galleries of Silverware 


Present a 
Permanent Exhibition 





to which all Visitors to the Metropolis are Invited 


HESE comprehensive and exhaustive collections— 
as you would naturally expect, from the Largest 
Makers of Silverware in the World —are un- 

equalled in variety and completeness. 


‘The exhibition presents the products of the factories 
of the International Silver Company. 


We want you to come in whenever you have a leisure 
hour, and go around our block-long store, with the same 
freedom as you would visit an Art Gallery. 


Our salesmen will be present to lend you every 
courtesy, and give you any information you desire; but 
your visit and our services do not place you under any 
obligation to buy—rather you place us under obligation 
by the honor of your visit. 


This EXHIBITION is planned to acquaint the 
New York and Visiting Public with the vast and artistic 
assemblage of Silverware that is gathered here, with the 
object of having our store remembered, when purchases 
of Silverware are in mind, for—— 
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Wedding Presents, Anniversary Gifts and 
Prizes and Favors for All Occasions 


ie ST 


International Silver Company 
Succeeding The MERIDEN Co, Extablished 1852 


49-51 West 34th Street, Through to 68-70 West 35th Street, New York 

















Upon the blue organdy top of a sunshade 
impressionistic dots are shadowed by the 
dotted organdy forming border and lining 


T IS amusing to note the manner in which para- 
sols follow the fashions. Just as gowns display 
ruffles and puffs, so do parasols—just as we see 

plaids and Roman-striped silks used on collars and 
belts, so do we see them ornamenting parasols, some- 
times forming the border, as in the one illustrated at 
the right, at others 
making the lining. 

But possibly the 
prettiest types of 
parasols to make 
their appearance this 
year are the delight- 
fully quaint models, 
such as the one 
shown in the center, 
and of which another 
view appears just be- 
low to the left. Deca- 
gon-shaped, it might 
have been copied di- 
rectly from an old 
print. It is made of 
old-fashioned book 
muslin or organdy, 
and has wee lace 
ruches at its edge, 
and a lovely lace 
puffing inside at the , 
center, Old-time but- 
ton roses of a deep 







Nineteenth century modes have 
inspired a white mousseline para- 


“TWiT “tees TAT 
AND THE HEAVENS 


Sunshades, Sheer or Otherwise, 
Dotted, or Striped, or 
Daintily Frilled 


VANITY FAIR 


























Inside as well as out, this 
sunshade is a daintily femi- 





Roman stripes are used for all 
( y possible purposes, including para- 
sol trimmed with lace and roses nine and fanciful affair sols. Models from Lord & Taylor 


The new tendency of linings to peep out is 
exemplified by the turned-back points of a 
taffeta parasol outlined by narrow plaiting 


pink trim the ruche, while the handle is of wonderful 
Chinese lacquer work, showing exquisite colors 
against a soft tan background. A sunshade more 
fascinating and delightfully in keeping with the new 
flounced gowns of the mode could scarcely be im- 
agined. It would make an excellent bridge prize 
with which the recipient 
would be delighted. 
The parasol which is 
shown at the upper 
right is a wise choice 
for general use. New 
enough to make it a 
product of the spring 
of 1914, it is of a type 
which may be used 
with either an after- 
noon frock or a suit. 
It comes in taffeta of 
various colors lined 
with a light or dark 
contrasting color. 


Note: The gown of 
your own particular 
color is sometimes hard 
to find, but always 
easy lo make with a 
Vogue pattern. Pages 
122 and 123 tell about 
this Pattern Service. 











Bridal 


Trousseaux— 


At McCutcheon’s prospective 
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brides will find not only the largest 
collection of Housekeeping Linens 
in the world, but an equally com- 
plete and beautiful assortment of 
French Lingerie, Silk and Knit 
Underwear, Hosiery, etc., in the 
very latest styles, 


Trousseaux Book Free — We 
have just issued, especially for 
brides-to-be, a beautiful book illus- 
trating some of the most attractive 
goods in this collection and in- 
cluding lists of Trousseaux ranging 
from $100 to $5,000. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
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Willow Furniture 


as they are this season. 
beautiful lines and the prices are 


Stool, No. 
Side Chair, No. 
Arm Chair, No. 
Table, No. 
Sofa, No. 


Illustrated Booklet sent upon Request. 


McGibbon & Co. 


Never before have our stocks been as comprehensive 


The new models are built on 


1001 . 
1002 - 
1003 - 
1004 ~ 
1005 . 


The above prices do not include cushions, 
additional charge is made dependent on 
material used. 


very moderate. 


$3.00 
7.00 
9.00 
11,00 
19.00 
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Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N.Y. 
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SCALES 








Suggestions for Your Shopping List 








— TW Rew. - 


The New ‘“‘Potntex”’ Heel 


a wonderful improvement in 


“Onyx Hosiery 


As worn by American Women and Men of Fashion 












Exclusively an ‘‘ONYX” 
device which replaces the 
old, unsightly, square 





Suggestions for Your Shopping List 



















tex” Heel, 


All Colors. 


No. 235—Wo s 
“ONYX” Silk, ‘‘Poin- 


Lisle Top, Lisle Heel 
and Toe; Black and 


$1.15 per pair. 


splicing and gives a slim, 
graceful and elegant ap- 












No. 405—Women’s No, 70 


men’ No, 265—Women’s earance to the ankle * 5—-W om 
», (Poin: “ONYX” Pure Pevhile retaining all “ONYX” Pure “ONYX” Pure 
Dub-l Thread _ Silk, “Poin- the advantage Thread Silk, ‘Poin- Thread Silk, ‘“Poin- 
tex Heel, ‘“Dub-!”” of the re- tex” Heel, “Dub-l” tex” Heel, ‘“Dub-l” 
Lisle Top, Lisle Heel inforce- Silk Top, Silk Heel Silk Top, Silk Sole 
ment. and Toe; Black only. and Toe; Black only. 


and Toe; Black only. 


$1.50 per pair. $2.00 per pair. 













en’s 


$2.50 per pair. 
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COMA A 








New Pointex New Pointex 
To get your full share of hosiery satisfaction insist upon getting these identical numbers—clip out these paragraphs and take 
them with you ta your favorite store for a reminder. If your dealer cannot supply you, let us help vou. Write to Dept. I. 


Lord & Taylor 








New Y ork 
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The Little Shops of the Byways 


(Continued from page 70) 


with a few hanging plants, a blue and tan grass 
mat and a queer New Art chair, we enter the shop 
proper. This is all in softest buff—carpets, walls 
and ceilings—and lighted by crystal domes. Over 
its furnishings—chairs, tables, tabourets, and what- 
nots is strewn a lovely litter of feminine belongings. 
It presents exactly the appear- 


culated to bring out in contrast the colorings of the 
costumes to be exhibited. Here no profuse dis- 
play of gowns meets the eye. Perhaps in the en- 
tire salon not a suggestion of trade makes its ap- 
pearance. Perhaps a single beautiful costume or 


wrap is on exhibition—never by any chance more 


tomer of long standing being carried by a tiny ele- 
vator to the greater seclusion of the second floor, 
which is equipped with many private fitting rooms, 
and the distinguished patron to the sanctum sance 
torum, the consulting room of the presiding genius, 
which is effectually hidden away in some remote and 

inaccessible part of the building, 








ance of the boudoir of a lady 
of wealth when madam has 
dressed in a hurry and her maid 
has not yet found time to set 
things aright. On the back of 
this chair hangs a motor bon- 
net of which no duplicate can 
be found in Europe or Amer- 
ica. Across the seat of the chair 
has been thrown a bDrilliant- 
toned silken sash. On a foot- 
stool a wonderful fan lies 
opened. On a table stands a 
tapestry bandbox, cover half 
off, revealing a ravishing col- 
lection of ribbons, old lace and 
scraps of oriental silks. Next 
comes a cabinet of bibelots 
gathered from the ends of the 
earth—a book of German 
prints, blown glass cologne 
bottles, a cut steel necklace and 
a beaded purse, the like of 
which you have never seen 
before. Another chair holds a 
vivid-hued sports coat, and an- 
other a creamy shawl heavy 
with Chinese _ embroidery. 


HE woman who comes 

here does so not with a set 
purpose to buy, but simply to 
loiter among these lovely things, 
and to choose now and then 
an odd accessory to the toilette 
or a curio to enhance the 
charm of her boudoir. 

Very much more sedate is the atmosphere per- 
vading the salons of the couturiéres which are lo- 
cated quite as frequently on Fifth Avenue as in the 
intersecting byways. One of the Louis periods usu- 
ally supplies the motif for decorations and grey is 
quite generally accepted as the background best cal- 








Madam comes here not with a set purpose to buy, but to loiter 
among these lovely things and choose perhaps an odd accessory 


to the toilette or some curio for her boudoir 


than two or three. Stowed away carefully within 
damask-lined cases the creations which make these 
establishments famous are brought forth only for 
the individual inspection of the prospective purchaser. 
The first floor of the establishment is, as a rule, given 
over to the comparatively casual buyer, the cus- 


OMMENTING upon the 
liberality with which the 
American woman who spends an 
important part of the year in 
foreign travel patronizes these 
home establishments, a leading 
Fifth Avenue modiste remarked: 
“It is quite easily understood 
why the American woman pre- 
fers to buy at home. Only from 
the American modiste who seeks 
to maintain her patronage as a 
permanent asset can a woman ac- 
cept the assurance that the cos- 
tume she is purchasing is exclu- 
sive. Paris dressmakers, even 
those of the highest standing, 
will declare that a gown is for 
madam, and for madam alone; 
and then duplicate it for the 
hostess at the next dinner party 
madam attends. We in America, 
no matter how exclusive our 
establishments, operate them 
upon strictly American business 
principles. When we make a 
gown for one woman alone, it is 
hers—-none can buy its duplicate. 
“The steamer which brought 
me back home this spring,” she 
continuea, “had aboard one hun- 
dred and fifty dressmakers all of 
whom had attended the Paris 
openings. How exclusive then do 
you think were the gowns and 
ideas they brought back with 
them? If the American woman wishes individuality 
in dress she must seek it here, and that is the secret 
of the success of the New York specialty shops, and 
the reason why so many exacting women discriminate 
in their favor, and do most of their buying of them.” 
(Continued on page 86) 
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All that is best in Paris — 


Summer Frocks of taffeta and fancy 
crepes with Parasols to match. 


Gowns of lace and embroidered nets 
with Hats—suitable for afternoon 
wear. Tub Skirts of linen, pique and 
novelty cotton fabrics. 


Now to be seen at RUSZITS 


At Ruszits, a few minutes’ walk from the Ritz, the St. Regis, the Gotham and the 3 
you will find a most interesting collection of the approved and 


new Biltmore, 
absolutely exclusive models from the best 


To these are added our own exquisite adaptations and original designs, of special 


appeal to conservative tastes. 





number of striking costumes pour le 


“DANCING COSTUMES;” it tells of the 
A copy wil 


i Cl leopatra to the present day. 






Dressmz aking and Millinery 
under the direction of 
MARGARET SMITH 

formerly 
European Buyer for 
AIKEN, SON & CO. 





Gowns, Hats 


Janse are included. 


be sent you on request. 


RUSZITS 


Importers & Makers 


Delicate Parasols of the new fabrics 
(water-proofed), which may be used 
for the promenade in clear or rainy 
weather. 


Graduation Dresses of embroidery, 
batiste, net and chiffon—of charming 
simplicity and moderate price. 


Paris makers. 





Read our little brochure 


garments worn for dancing from the time 


TATA 


ANANTH 








SN 
) General Manager 
LEO GRAHAM 

formerly Manager for 


AITKEN, SON & CO. 






& Furs 


7 East 48 t Street, New York, 


ALAA 
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Aunrient Art and 
Modern Ingenuity 


A combination usually productive 
of the most incongruous results—each 
serves to spoil one’s enjoyment of the 
other. 





There is one notable exception, 
however, that serves to prove the rule 
—the application of modern methods 
to the ancient art of rug weaving as 


exemplified in 
Whittall Rugs 


Up-to-date methods of manu- 
facture bring to you at a standard 
” Price a product quite as superb as 
the most wonderful antique—a 
product of standard quality, of un- 
equalled workmanship and of 
hygienic cleanliness—a vast im- 
provement over the old with no 
incongruity. 

Send for “Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs.”’ It tells you just how 
carefully Whittall methods have preserved all the traditions of Oriental 


Art, substituting additional virtues for the grave 
Se defects of the Eastern product. 
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The Little Shops of the Byways 


(Continued from page 84) 


O YOU see, despite the fact that 
patrons are received with the 
courtesy of the drawing room, in 
some cases even to the serving of 
tea, should they arrive between 
the hours of four and five, a sub- 
stantial business principle under- 
lies and insures permanency to 
these seemingly uncommercial 
establishments. It is not to be 
assumed, however, that the small 
shops of New York are run only 
by Americans. Within the radius 
of a few blocks we find a narrow 
white stone structure marked 
with the crest of England’s most 
celebrated firm of dressmakers, 
the establishment of a Russian 
importer of furs and that of an 
Assyrian lady whose gowns have 
been accorded great vogue. 


S FORMAL as the establish- 
ment of the modiste is that 
of the corsetiére. Upon this astute 
individual devolves the task of 
assuring the graceful foundation 
for madame’s gowns. And the 
woman of fashion to-day has al- 
most as many corsets as cos- 
tumes. Beginning with the soft 
satin girdle which is all the re- 
straint needed with her straight 
hanging negligée, and varying 
with all the diversity of toilettes of necessity worn 
during her busy day, she has a corset to meet 
the exigencies of every occasion. Each of these cor- 
sets is made to her individual measurements, and it 
is a fact worthy of note that the fashionable cor- 
setiére no longer imports many French models. The 
American product is supreme, and despite the be- 
guilements of foreign makers the much travelled 
woman invariably remains faithful to the clever de- 
signers at home, who, by means of soft fabrics and 
pliable boning, work such wonders in the silhouette. 
In the seeming utter obscurity of an old brown 
stone dwelling, which has only a brass name plate to 
distinguish it, a skilful bootmaker designs the dainty 
slippers which trip so gracefully the picturesque and 
daring dances of the day. 





A wizard in the art of 
distilling perfume presides in 
a dainty bower 


Tucked away on a street in 
the lower forties is a tiny shop 
devoted exclusively to hosiery, 
where miracles in cobwebby silk 
of every conceivable shade are 
hidden in prosaic-looking boxes. 


N THAT shop, with its cur- 

tain of lace woven with 
the monogram of the gentle- 
woman who conducts it, and 
having only the inscription “Lin- 
gerie,” will be found the entire 
output of a convent in a retired 
part of France. Year in and 
year out, white-fingered nuns 
work tirelessly upon the delicate 
embroideries which adorn the 
more intimate feminine garments 
on sale within. The single word 
“Robes” upon that plate glass 
window means to the initiated 
garments for interior wear such 
as can only come from under the 
fingers of an artist. Whether it 
be a simple white peignoir cut on 
the lines of a choir boy's sur- 
plice, its severity rather empha- 
sized than mitigated by a gar- 
land of pink roses about the 
neck, or a daring smoking gown 
in terra-cotta and sage green 
which turns its wearer into a 
striking poster picture, every 
garment which eminates from this establishment 
bears the unmistakable imprint of true genius. 

An old English sign “Perfumes,” swinging from a 
low post at one corner of a court inclosed in box- 
wood, directs one to what has obviously once been 
the basement of the dwelling above. It is now 
transformed into a typical little shop in blue and 
mahogany, and is presided over by a wizard in the 
arts of the feminine toilet. She has no wares to 
show as all her work is done by special commission, 
but she produces from an inner chamber a small por- 
tion of subtly scented face cream which she has been 
mixing with a palette knife on a thin marble slab. 
It is for the dressing table of a well-known social 
leader, all of whose creams and rouges, powders and 
perfumes, are distinguished by this same scent. 


VANITY FAIR 
HE restful charm of an establishment dedicated 
to the cult of beauty next lures us within its 

doors. Here, of a late afternoon comes the woman 
wearied from a long day of shopping, calling and 
dancing. Quietude is the prevailing sense in these 
charming chambers done in mauve and leaf green 
with white furnishings. From the main boudoir-like 
apartment, the visitor enters a tiny room severely 
simple in its fittings. The walls are white; at one 
side a built-in couch, all white and mauve, invites 
the patroness if extremely tired to recline. If not 
quite so fatigued she seats herself in the great, com- 
fortable chair at the center of the room and delivers 
herself over to the priestess of beauty. The dark 
shades at the window are drawn low, the fingers of 
the masseuse are deft and soothing, and everything 
encourages relaxation. Gradually she falls under the 
spell. The tiny, tired wrinkles are smoothed from 
brow and cheek, and with them the weariness of 
brain betakes itself away. Skilfully the attendant 
plies her crystal-back brushes, and a new sheen ap- 
pears on the tresses under her fingers and a fresh 
sense of well-being pervades the subject of her minis- 
trations. Foran hour or more the rites continue, never 
a harsh sound nor a jarring touch breaking the spell, 
The skin of the face, neck, arms and shoulders is 
subjected to a series of treatments, the hair and 
hands also come in for attention. Finally the pa- 
troness of this little shop goes forth refreshed, re- 
juvenated, and quite equal to any demands the activi- 
ties of the evening may make upon her. 


FEW doors nearer Fifth Avenue we come to 

the studio of a photographer famed for the 
skill with which he poses his subjects. The studio 
itself is a phyphony in brown, with its odd and ar- 
tistic furnishings, and its master has the quick, ner- 
vous manner of the artist. 

His trained eye notes on the instant the good 
points of the sitter, and it is to this, faculty that he 
ascribes the charm of his photographs. “Why not,” 
he asks, “emphasize the most attractive phases of a 
woman’s personality? Whether it be hair, or eyes, 
the chiseling of the chin or the turn of the head, if 
the camera catch this we have a beautiful picture. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” he added, “and one which 
is most forcefully impressed upon the photographer 
that all of us have our homely and beautiful days. 
A trick of expression perhaps, or the outward evi- 
dence of a mood—whatever the cause, it is invalu- 
able to the photographer to be able to study his sub- 
ject upon several occasions, and I always arrange it 
so if possible. 

Thus you may take it through the entire cate- 
gory of feminine needs, real or fancied—in the shops 
just off Fifth Avenue each requirement will be met. 




















Fashion Requires 
This Brassiere 


You'll find a particu- 
lar pattern designed 
for you that will en- 
able you to retain all 
the loveliness of your 
natural form and give 
you the lithe, willowy 
lines demanded by the 
present vogue. 


A. P. DIRECTOIRE 








BRASSIERES 


548 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED (857 


ANDREW ALEXANDER 





















Assure you the pride of perfect 
yowning—they are revelations 
in the art of brassiere making. 









Illustration shows Model No. 721, 
of beautiful French net, for negli- 
gee wear with and without cor- 
























set. Sleeves fitted with guaranteed 
shields, no boning, front fastening 
with buttons, adjustable to any size 
waist. Sizes, 32 to 46. Price, $1.00. 


Send for this Booklet, or ask 
for a copy at your favorite shop. 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 


Dept. D, 50-52-54 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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O select your spring footwear at Alexander’s is 

to share the choice of New York’s leaders of 

fashion. For 57 years we have enjoyed the pat- 
ronage of a distinguished and constantly growing 
clientele. Our shoes must be correct in style, absolutely 
dependable, and fairly priced, to make this record 
possible. We can serve you, no matter where you live. 
Correspondence invited. 
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Patented Jan. 27th, 1914 


CORSETS 
ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Mollie Mayers, corsetiere, has been given the exclusive ape? for 
New York City, at 392 Fifth Avenue, between 36th and 37th Streets. 


IVY CORSETS are the smartest made because they are designed 
on youthful lines. Over one hundred styles. 


Boneless, tango models, elastic slip-on, Tricot, lingerie models, Chamois cloth, singers’ 
corsets, lace front styles, semi-boned; then, too, corsets with bones, beside many newcomers, 


POPULAR PRICES for SMART PEOPLE 
All prices up to $35.00. 


Sold generally throughout fashionable America. In the following Cities carried -by 


Bullock’s, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
52 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


William C. Pomin 
893 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Miss Stewart 
Cor. 13thand Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woodward & Lothrop Meier & Frank Co. 
Washington, D. C. “IT CLINGS” Portland, Oregon 


The King-McLeod Co., Newport, R. I. 
Factory: CORSET H. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 



























ARIS has decreed that 

we shall see velvet 
and many velvet-like fab- 
rics in use this spring and 
summer. This does not 
mean that we shall sce 
whole gowns or wraps of 
velvet, but rather a touch 
of this material introduced 
here and there—say in the 
collar of one of the new 
satin capes, or the flowers 
on a very summer-like hat 
or at the waist of a chif- 
fon gown. 

The contrasting of vel- 
vet with sheer materials 
is a charming fancy which 
is reflected in the new 
velvet and malines boas, 
destined to supplement 
the airy frocks of the 
spring and summertime. The velvet usually forms a 
soft frill around the neck and sometimes ends in an 
ornament in front. Lovely colors are used, as well 
as black, soft shades of rose, marine or corbeau blue, 
—the two blues that are so popular this season,—a 
rich geranium pink, and the ubiquitous tango. 





Of velvet and ma- 
ines is a_ ruche 
adorned with a 
mosegay of flowers 


CCASIONALLY one sees a quaint nosegay of 

flowers in varied or contrasting tones, caught at 
one side of the front as in the case of the ruche pic- 
tured at the upper left. The popular malines ruffles 
are ever present and ever in new guises. This year the 
newest feature is the combination of colors, as in the 
ruche at the middle. The variations of color arc 
infinite. Whatever tones your suit and frock com- 
bine, you will be sure to find duplicated in a boa. 
Many women feel the need of a boa when they dis- 
card their furs, not only because of the scant warmth 
it gives, but because they dislike the quick transition 
to the plain neck finish, preferring to arrive at that 
stage a step at a time. Then, too, the hard finish 
of a coat collar is unbecoming to certain types who 
always cling to furs, a boa, a scarf or some similar 
accessory to soften the line at the neck. 

This year there are many kinds of capes to choose 
from as well as boas and scarfs. Capes have received 
the sanction of Paris and are being worn on almost 
every imaginable occasion. This is distinctly a cape 
season, and in addition to its strictly utilitarian pur- 


A LEGACY FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH 








VANITY FAIR 





poses, the cape appears 
in many attractive deco- 
rative guises. We have 
evening capes of every 
sort and color, daytime 
capes quite military in 
their severity, lovely 
cape-like negligees of 
chiffon, hood-like capes 
on blouses, and even 
cape-like waists to 
frocks. The latest inno- 
vation is the tiny little 
cape to supplement lin- 
gerie, lace or chiffon 
frock. These miniature 
capes are really counter- 
parts of the old-fash- 
ioned ones our grand- 
mothers wore. Ofttimes 
they are made of two.or 
three tiny scalloped or 
pinked ruffles set on a plain and tight little yoke, 
A widely flaring rosette of green moire Again, the ruffles are knife-plaited, and sometimes 
is the smartest conceivable trimming tiny silk strings fasten the cape in front where a 


jor a hat of the same material and hue prim rose is added. 


Sa ILK net is much used this year, ofttimes in place 

of malines, for it wears better and is most eco- 
nomical owing to the very wide width in which it 
comes. It may now be had in all colors. Speaking 
of colors, here is a point one cannot consider too 
carefully. Let not the colorless woman choose a 
deep cerise or American Beauty shade, thinking to 
gain color thereby, but rather a soft, delicate shade, 
or still better, black or white, or a combination of 
the two, which is universally becoming. 

Then, too, let each woman be most careful how 
she adjusts her boa or cape as the case may be. If 
the woman inclined to be short and heavy is to 
wear any boa at all, it should be as flat as possible, 
drooping off her shoulders. In fact, this idea of 
dropping wraps, as well as capes and boas back 
on the shoulders, is a tendency of the season. Even 
dresses are so cut that they appear to be sliding off 
the shoulders in the back. 

The more slender woman, who often has a rather 
long neck, may wear a very thick, full boa, either of 


The crispness of taf- 

feta and the airiness of 

malines united make @ 
charming neck ruff 





Comes a two-toned ruche which may tulle or silk. One of the prettiest innovations of the 
be had either in black and white or in season is the so-called “Pierrette” ruff which is of 
two contrasting shades taffeta, with the edges scalloped. 





























¥a2 ij M te D A N L; E the designer in the careful arrangement, of 


4 every detail, the fine sense of proportion be- 
| and bend your body in all sorts of tween architecture and landscape, between 
J verdure and stone. 


postures, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES masterpieces of sculpture unrivalled for garden 
ornamentation. 


will always remain if your corset is ferpjeces contains just what ee ae. Ok see 
garden. 


; 9° Our, hand iN d catal f sundials, 
BONED with**‘\ WALOHN {cents aint toe cocoate Mactan 
O..ly genuine if “Walohn” is stamped onevery strip ERKINS STUDIOS 


JEWELER AND PEARL MAKER 


ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL TO THEIR 
NEW SHOP AT 


45th Stover and Fifth Avenue 


NORTHEAST CORNER 


New York 


FACTORY AND MAIL ORDER ADDRESS 
FIVE-D WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 











THE FORMAL GARDEN 


There is a charm and a fascination about 
the formal garden that cannot be gainsaid. 
One feels always that it reflects the mind of 


The Italians of the Middle Ages have left us 
superb examples of the formal garden adorned with 


Our collection of models made of Pompeian Stone 





Factory, Astoria, L. 1. 229 Lexington Avenue, New York 








The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 
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CASTLE HOUSE 


Regal Shoe Co 
Sootea, aan. 


Gentlemen:= 


The dancing shoe which 
from my design is idosl. scsahiensiiaas 


I had not dared dream that 
of a “Hesitation. Pump" could be so ne 
realized, and was peg tg surprised to find that 
you had begn able to fit in so perfectly all the H 
eatures I've found essential to flexibility 
comfort and grace, , 


I am enthusiastic over the Sanda. cs 
fect of the new Satin Slipper. The ieemthe ine 
step band, which you have cleverly concealed with 
8 broad go is a Parisian idea which I 

brought over" (without duty) with a few new steps. 


Won't you 
ray this shoe in your": Loses, }*2 me Fg eae 
a patrons of Castle House and those whom I ine 
struct will agree with me that in a dancing shoe 
ease is quite as necessary as smartness. ‘ 


It's a stunning model. 


“1 eR 














Maroh 6th 














The elastic Instep Band 
holds the slipper snugly 
on the foot and makes the 
ordinary ribbon ankle 
lacing unnecessary. 





Done in White or Black Satin, 
or made special in color to 
match frock or gown. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF DANCING SHOE DESIGNED BY 
MRS. VERNON CASTLE AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
THE REGAL SHOE COMPANY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 





THE ELASTIC INSTEP BAND 
(shown in outline above) is one of the 
principal features. It prevents slipping; 
and the utility of the device is concealed 
by a broad ankle strap, decorated by 
ornamental side fastening. 


CUSTOM COMFORTABLE TOE 


without stiffening or toe box; short vamp 
effect. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FRENCH 
HEEL with graceful curve placing heel 
base forward to support arch and give 
perfect poise in balancing and 
“trotting.” 


FLEXIBILITY AND LIGHTNESS is 
produced by special process, in which 
the shoe is made inside out and “turned” 
after sole is sewn to upper. 


egal Shoe Company 
BOSTON, MA §& 6. ee 
Write for the “Regal Blue Book A” 

















dle by her fairy god- 
mother with a facility 

for transforming anything 
personally unbecoming into 
a picturesque asset, the 
Parisienne now edges her 
veil with a narrow black 
velvet ribbon, by means of 
which she adjusts it closely 
about the neck and at the 
ation of miniature same time shield from a too 
cape and flaring penetrating gaze any lines 
frill that time and high collars 

may have written there. Not 

every woman is blessed 

with the well-rounded white throat which the inex- 
orable decrees of fashion that collars must open 
widely at the neck makes essential. This bit of 
black velvet not only seems to whiten the throat by 
contrast, but prevents that drooping and sagging of 
the edge of the veil caused by the slightest dampness 
in the atmosphere which makes it so hard to adjust. 


Fae ty b in the cra- 





Poiret sponsors @ 
charming combin- 


Very lovely are some of 
the new accessories made of 
jet, especially a belt of flat- 
faceted disks an inch in di- 
ameter, strung on flexible 
gun-metal wire, the fasten- 
ing in front made adjust- 
able and finished with an 
exquisite ornament. 


Charming, too, and most 
becoming are shimmering 
and gleaming jet ornaments 
for the hair. The butterfly 
zppears in many delicate 
forms swaying and nodding 
on flexible wire above ban- 
deaus about two inches 
wide. But because the up- 
soaring, fly-away effect is 
so essential to smartness this 
season, the butterfly must 
have further distinction; so 





A black taffeta 
bag embroidered 
with gold lattice 
and gay flowers 


TOUCHES THAT TELL 


A Thing of Vast Significance Is the Art of the Single Touch Which 
Conceals a Fault or Emphasizes a Charm 





An amber necklace supports the point 
at the front of a gold-toned taffeta 
gown with a dull gold lace collar 


an airy plume of black aigrettes rises some inches 
higher. Emphasizing the glittering effect of the whole 
are faceted crystals and rhinestones fastened among 
the strands of the aigrette, which reflect the light. 

There is great novelty in the manner in which the 
Paris dressmakers have treated the neck-line this 
spring. In evening gowns this line has a tendency to 
creep up higher, due no doubt to the fact that most 
of the gowns have no sleeves. Worth has an ingenious 
method of raising a point at the back or front of the 
bodice under a strand of jet or some other kind of 
beads, which is shown in the sketches at the upper 


right and in the center of 
the page. 

Poiret shows a charm- 
ing neckfrill on a blouse 
designed to be worn with 
a tailor suit. It consists 
of an upstanding plaiting 
of tulle, narrow in front 
and wider at the back, 
which is very effective in 
conjunction with the one- 
sided brace that crosses 
the bust and buttons to 
the skirt front and back. 

Poiret is responsible, too, 
for the novel neck treat- 
ment shown in the sketch at the upper left. It com- 
prises a little cape gathered across the shoulders into 
a band of black velvet and again at collar height 
into a second velvet band above which it flares out 
into a high frill. 





Worth catches up a 

point of lace at the 

back of a gown to 

a strand of carved 
jet beads 


A lovely parasol of white chiffon, all frills and 
ruffles but with never an inch of lace to mar its in- 
nate simplicity shows a touch that is new and 
charming. The frame of the sunshade at the inside 
is covered by a puffing of chiffon at the center of 
which, close to the handle, is caught a single deep- 
toned rose, supplying a delightful note of color in 
this white back- 
ground for the head. 

Very chic are the 
tiny reticules match- 
ing the little hats 
which they accom- 
pany. With a little 
toque of bronze 
taffeta trimmed 
with four bronze 
quills and edged 
about its upturned 
brim with a piping 
of black, comes a 
wee bag, the upper 
part of which is of 
the bronze silk and 
the lower part black. 





Upon a fan of green taf- 
feta are embroidered many 
vivid-toned dots 











For Your Little Girl 
HATS 


For Every Occasion 


The daintiest new straws and 
laces are being used for chil- 
dren’s hats this summer. 

I have many fascinating little 
models that would suit your 
child, or will make to order 
anything you desire. 

My imported models for chil- 
dren and grown people will 
interest you, if you can come 
to my shop in person. If not, 
write me what you want. My 
prices are reasonable. 


Annette 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
18 E. 46th St. New York 


































The Tobey Service in Interior 
Decorations and Furniture 


—is of a high order of merit; is Ziven by a staff of 
skilled artists and practical decorators of ability, 
supported by our entire organization. 
Hundreds of the country’s most beautiful homes 
are amon, the examples of our work. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street, New York 
Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, Chicago 





One 
Convert 
Brings 
Another 


When the skeptical woman 
becomes convinced by actual 
experiencethat the METHOT 
ART OF RECONSTRUCTION 
enables her to have her Used, 
Worn, Discarded and Useless 
Feathers transformed into 
NEW, she exultantly tells her 
friends, and in this way the 
wonderful METHOT METH- 
OD, makes new converts every 
day. 


All the smart styles of the 
present season, can be faith- 
fully produced by METHOT, 
from your Discarded Feathers 
and Fragments, at about 
HALF the cost of NEW. 


Though METHOT special- 
izes in RECONSTRUCTION, 
he keeps constantly in stock 
large varieties of the richest 
NEW Feathers and Novelties, 
at moderate prices. 


H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER AND DRESSER 


29 West 34th St., New York 
Second Floor Take Elevator 
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The Redfern Corset Lady 
We Want Your Advice 


We offer $50 for each—the best favorable criticism, and the best adverse criticism. 

















“I.a femme est faite pour ¢tre vétue selon les 
sinuosités de ses lignes."-—Essays of Montaigne. 


This is the spirit of Fashion today. The “Normal Figure” Redferns fol- 


The secret of corsetry is naturalness. low nature perfectly—the front clasps 


are even slightly curved. 
How comfortable you are—perfectly sites 


fitted in one of the new Redferns! 
Freedom shows in every pose, and wil ft then: 
healthful support is assured by the light Nscid: Heian dial 


boning rightly placed. 8229 Silk Batiste $10.00 8226 Batiste $6.00 
8278 Silk Batiste 8.00 8275 Batiste 5.00 


At High Class Shops Redfern 
$3.00 to $15.00 he ReeoeLg~ 


See them—they represent the latest 
styles for Spring. he leading stores 























The above advertisement—one of a series recently appearing in metropolitan newspapers—has flooded 
us with comments pro and con—flattering and otherwise. Shall we continue to use this style, or is it 
too frank a treatment to attract favorable attention to what we honestly consider the best corset made? 


$50 We Want Your Advice $50 


will also be paid by us, subject to the conditions below, will also be paid by us, subject to the conditions below, for 
for the best reasons why the above advertisement is ad- the best reasons why the above advertisement is totally un- 
mirably suited for selling Redfern Corsets to the Ameri- suited for selling Redfern Corsets to the American 
can woman of taste and refinement. woman of taste and refinement. 


The Contest is Open Only to Women 


One criticism only will be accepted from any one person. Replies must not exceed one hundred words. Replies must be 
received by us not later than Friday, May 22nd. We reserve the right to publish any and all criticisms in any method 
deemed best by us, but will not mention the writer's name, except upon written permission. Checks will be mailed to the 
two winners June 15. 
Advertising Department, Redfern Corsets, 
All replies must be addressed to Room 909, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 




























vous seizure this past 

season,” said a very 
clever woman of the mi- 
gratory world of fashion, 
“to two causes, the dance 
and Paul Poiret. An ef- 
fort to live up to the in- 
spiration of the one and 
the ideals of the other 
has left me limp.” She 
looked limp, but fetching, 
as she lay prone on her 
chaise longue—“packing,” 
she called it. “Always 
packing—going on! Never 
quite enjoying the pres- 
ent! One’s eyes are always focused on the next 
event, something just ahead”; thus she epitomized 
her daily existence. This remark gave rise to some 
pleasant badinage on woman and her ways gener- 
ally. Her appearance in particular came in for dis- 
cussion, and the lack of balance she often displays 
in her choice of suitable costumes, and the flagrant 
sins against good taste of which she is at times guilty 
in being over-conspicuous. 
Few are there who do not 
in a measure agree with the 
bewildered man, who naive- 
ly remarked, “The woman 
of to-day suggests the plays 
of Reinhardt —artistic, if 
you will, but certainly not 
quite human.” 


‘T ATTRIBUTE ny ner- 
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A sturdy bull-dog 

keeps guard over a 

flat bottle of “Odor 
Toujours Fidéle” 






NE indeed never knows 

which is Montmartre 
and which is Parc Marceau, 
so extreme are the styles of 
both. Take, for instance, 
the mooted mode for col- 
ored chignons. Those who 
follow the style to the let- 
ter, and a little beyond, may 
now obtain wigs to match 
some prevailing note in al- 
most any costume. At one 
of the spring dancing clubs 
Was seen an effective gown 
of a lovely shade of pink, 
the charm of which was en- 


TOLD 


In a bottle upon which is 


etched a Watteau 
comes a lingering perfume 





hanced by a wig of corresponding tint. The dark 
eyes and dark brows and lashes of the wearer, and 
her clear, brilliant coloring, were effective foils to 
the pink hair. The touches of black in the dress 
itself were repeated in the ornaments in the hair, 
consisting of a high comb and two hair pins of jet. 


OLORED wigs may be purchased at $50 apicce, 

but many of the smart shops will arrange to let 
them at $15 the evening, or $25 for two consecutive 
evenings. They realize that few women care to own 
many colored wigs, though white ones are often 
numbered among the belongings of the smart woman. 
These may also be had at $50. Hair pins of jet or 





It is difficult to choose between a lovely blend- 
ed flower odor, the woodsy fragrance of cycla- 
men and a subtle, insistent Egyptian scent 


colors to match the wigs are seen in the 
shops of the smart coiffeurs, priced 
from $5 to $10 the pair. 

The hair is one of the vital details of 
the toilet, gray or white hair being the 
fad of the day. This brings us to the 
subject of the care of white or gray 
hair. A new lotion is now being ex- 
ploited which gives white hair a fluffy, 
clear, yet well-brushed, appearance. 
This costs $1 a bottle. Another lotion 


Scene 


IN THE BOUDOIR 





from the same makers, 
compounded to induce the 
hair to grow luxuriantly 
and to stop it from falling 
out, costs $1.25 a bottle. 
One of the best tonics for 
ordinary use, which light- 
ens and brightens the hair, 
comes at $2 a bottle. A 
dry shampoo for cleansing 
the hair costs $1; and a 
shampoo for cleansing and 
invigorating the scalp may 
be had for 75 cents. 

In the spring the skin 
needs less heavy cream, 
though a good skin food 
should always be on hand. One of the most satis- 
factory creams for the balmy days is a disappearing 
cream, delicately perfumed, which comes at 50 cents, 
and suggests the alluring Geisha girls in the land of 
cherry blossoms. 

Another wonderful cream, which is used by a 
great beauty to remove all trace of the vari-colored 
powders which the whims of Dame Fashion now 
dictate, costs $2 and is invaluable. 





A glass jar of Vene- 


tian coloring con- 
tains delicately 
scented face powder 


HESE colored powders, of which the varieties are 

infinite, may be had in boxes matching the tone 
of the powders they contain—mauve, rose, rachel, 
rouge mandarin, chalk-white, and green. They come 
at 50 cents the box, with a puff. 

A series of extract, toilet water and face powder 
seen in one of the smart shops is most alluring. The 
tall, slender bottles of Venetian glass are in them- 
selves things of beauty and ornaments for even the 
daintiest dressing-table. The powder is contained in 
a clear glass jar of Venetian coloring to match the 
bottles. The extract is $8 a bottle, and the face 
powder $7.50 a jar. A new perfume, and one ex- 
quisite in its delicate and lasting insistence, comes 
in a fine glass bottle upon which a little Watteau 
scene is etched in gold. So well done is the work 
that the bottle is an artistic bibelot, prettily suggest- 
ing the days of lace ruffles and coquetry, of which 
present fashions are decidedly reminiscent. The per- 
fume comes at $8.50. A little atomizer to match the 
bottle costs $3.75. In a box and a bottle of Hun- 
garian design and coloring come from a new firm, a 
face powder in cyclamen odor, costing $1.75, and 
a delightful cyclamen extract at $4.50. 











LISTERINE 


Use it Every Day 








HE toilet 

ofthemouth 
is incomplete 
without rinsing 
with a mouth- 
wash. Listerine 
is the mostagree- 
able and efficient 
antiseptic 
mouth-wash that 


All Druggists Sell 
Listerine. 








Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hair Merchants 


_ ee 


Ladies’ Hairdressers 


YO U R H AIR “Is it losing any of its original love- 


liness ? 


and your gown a 
your coiffure is good. 


Will its lack of beauty mar your 
pleasure during the busy 
season now in full swing? 

You will not be at your best, 
though you are naturally beautiful 
“dream,,” unless 


OUR WONDERFUL 
“TRANSFORMATION” 





The Only 
Good Rouge 


social 





Is the One that 
Cannot be Detected 





Massaging 


12-14 West 37th St. 


and satisfactory service. 


can be prepared. oO 


Hair Dressing 


is the perfection of the natural, 
and you can dress it in any fash- 
ion as you would your own hair. 
It is made of superior, soft and 
wavy French hair. 


Call and personally inspect our 
large establishment, which is 
equipped to give excellent service 
in the following departments: 


Hair Dyeing Manicuring 


Scalp Treatment by Specialists 


DURABLE WAVE 


Our method is harmless and the “Wave” 
or salt air. 


is not affected by damp 


CLUZELLE BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 


Near Fifth Avenue 


Tel. 4191-2 Greeley 


Our Correspondence and Mail Order Department is equipped to give prompt 
New Booklet just out, sent upon request. 

















LIQUIDERMA 


is a liquid rouge of superior 
excellence. It cannot harm 
the most delicate skin and 
will give a natural blush that 
will not come off except with 
the use of soap and water. 
You will find it in New 

York at 

Wanamaker’s 

Stern Bros. 

Gimbel Bros. 

Macy’s 

McCreery’s 

Hearn’s 

Liggett’s Drug Stores 
or sent direct postpaid for 
fifty cents from 


The Derma Co., Inc. 
405 Broadway, New York City 
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LACE CURTAINS 


are hard to clean without spoiling 


the fabric 
But LEWANDOS know how 


The LEWANDOS process cleans oriental rugs proper! 
—takes out all the dust and spots and leaves the colors oe 


ene ee er SEO and clear Blankets are made BOSTON Mase (Highland 


WATERBURY CONN 24 East Main Street as soft as new—rebound if sna cte 
HARTFORD CONN 50 Asylum Street d . d . E W A N D O S 1310 Beacon Street (Coolidge Corner) 
NEW HAVEN CONN 123 Church Street esire CAMBRIDGE MASS 

SPRINGFIELD MASS 15 Harrison A . . 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
WORCESTER MASS 3 Pleasant Street will take all of the Spring DORCHESTER MASS 319 Washington St 
SALEM MASS 187 Essex Street : WATERTOWN MASS _1 Galen Street 
LYNN MASS 70 Market Street cleaning roblem off your hands WALTHAM MASS _193 Moody Street 
LOWELL MASS 37 Merrimac Square and will dye clean or wash ALBANY NY 75 North Pearl Street 


FITCHBURG MASS 570 Main Street . ° WASHINGTONDC 1335 GStreet N W 
FALL RIVER MASS 197 Bank Street anything in your household PROVIDENCE RI 125 Mathewson Street 


PORTLAND ME 634 Congress Street from your gown to your couch NEWPORT R I 231 Thames Street 
cover Parcel post orders are returned the same way Donot 
fail to visit our New York office when on Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Peipey ele 28 FEN Assos 17 Temple Place Phone Oxford 555 Principal Shop 1633 Chestnut Street 
Ph Murray Hill 5770 Principal Shops 4 284 Boylston Street Phone Back Bay 3900 Phone S 4679 
ones Murray Hill 5771 248 Huntington Avenue Phone Back Bay 3881 es 


LEWANDO@S 


FRENCH CLEANERS FANCY DYERS 





“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 





































The hat pictured with this 
gown is a quaint little 
model of hemp in leghorn 
color trimmed with moire 
ribbon and tiny button 
roses and wheat. 


HE newest wash skirts, 

of which an attractive 
example appears third in 
the lower group on page 
73, are of plain or Roman- 
striped eponge, and they 
are particularly smart 
when worn with white 
blouses and white sport 
coats. They may be had 
in either brilliant colors or 
soft shades. In one in- 
stance dull blue was 
striped with darker blue and showed touches of soft 
rose and black. The colors of the Roman stripes are 
really lovely, while the plaids are mostly dark, rich 
effects. The blouse shown with the striped skirt is of 
very sheer chiffon voile daintily trimmed in a new 
fashion with fine dotted voile. 

One of the things most admired at Madame Pa- 
quin’s recent exhibition was her collection of capes, 
and one of the most admired capes was the model 
shown at the lower left corner of page 73. It comes 
in gabardine in the most conservative tones, as well 
as such brilliant shades as tango and Empire green. 
This cape is lined with silk throughout and has a 
smart collar of white golfine and black velvet trimmed 
with silver buttons like the Paquin original. 

The very lovely Japanese kimono shown at the 
upper left corner of page 74 is an exceptionally good 
purchase. It is sold by the importer himself and 
one thus escapes all but the single profit. It comes in 
China silk of various shades, beautifully hand-em- 
broidered in self color or contrasting shades, and is 
lined with silk throughout. 





The fashionable finish 
for a morning frock is 
a Gladstone collar— 
such as this of sheer, 
fine organdie at 75 cents 


T IS always possible to procure at this season of 

the year lovely lingerie, at particularly advan- 
tageous prices if one is prompt to take advantage of 
the May sales. Some of the prettiest things, repre- 
senting a number of the best values which the shops 
have to offer, are pictured on page 94. The lovely 
nightgown shown next to the kimono at the top of 
the page is of sheer batiste trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and sheer medallions of embroidery. 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 73) 


Fine tucks are run with ribbon, and the whole is a 
garment of exceptional charm and fineness. 

The second gown shown is very effective and sur- 
prisingly fine when one considers its modest price. 
Of nainsook, it is trimmed with an excellent quality 
of Valenciennes lace and insertions of very fine em- 
broidery. It is trimmed alike back and front. A 
dainty French gown is illustrated at the lower left 
corner of the same page. It is made of the finest 
French nainscok, beautifully hand-embroidered and 





Ecru batiste, finely em- 

broidered, is fashioned 

into a dainty guimpe, 
priced $2.95 


A guimpe of tucked 

and hand-embroidered 

net launders beautiful; 
price $1.50 


trimmed back and front with fine Valenciennes gal- 
loon. A gown of this type usually sells for a great 
deal more than the price at which it may now be had. 

An excellent brassiére is the simple but fine one 
shown in the second sketch at the lower part of 
page 74. Since it is of fine nainsook both hand-made 
and hand-embroidered, the price is more than ordi- 
narily reasonable. The pretty envelope drawers illus- 
trated in the same sketch, are also of fine French nain- 
sook, very sheer, hand-made and finely hand-scalloped. 





The chemise illustrated 
third in the lower 
on page 74 exemplifies the 
newer type of French up. 
derwear—simple and fine, with just a bit of lace and 
embroidery, to relieve its plainness. In this case the 
lace is very fine and the embroidery beauti! 
done. A graceful slip to wear with negligées or light 
frocks is illustrated at the lower right corner of the 
page. It is of accordion plaited chiffon with a 
flounce of very fine shadow lace which lace also 
trims the neck where it is in turn trimmed with 
chiffon roses. A very pretty negligée which amusing. 
ly reflects the tendencies of the spring fashions with 
its bustle effect and its lace ruffles, is shown at the 
upper right corner of page 74. It is made of cré 
de Chine caught up under soft frills of shadow lace 
and is prettily trimmed with rosebuds. It may be 
had, like the slip, in pink, blue and white, and other 
colors may be ordered, if desired. 


ECK-FIXINGS this spring are a novel and at- 

tractive feature of the mode. On this page are 
pictured several smart guimpes and one of the new 
Gladstone collars, all most attractively priced. The 
collar, shown at the upper left corner, is made of 
organdy finely hemstitched. To the left at the mid- 
dle of the page is a guimpe of écru batiste, plain as 
to the collar, but finely em- 
broidered at the front. It 
has net sides and back and 
is held in place by an elastic 
at the waist. Next to it is a 
guimpe of net, tucked and 
hand-embroidered and 
trimmed with lace. It ex- 
tends to the waist front and 
back, and it, too, has an 
elastic at the bottom. The 
organdy guimpe pictured at 
the lower right corner of 
the page is severely simple 
but most effective. Its Glad- 
stone collar is boned and 
hemstitched. Guimpes of 
this kind give a dainty and 
becoming touch to a gown 
of silk or of one of the 
heavier cotton textures. 

A pretty expression of the 
vogue of color is the guimpe 
edged with a narrow piping 
of tinted batiste. These little 
pipings appear in old blue, = ¢rimmings needed,on 
rose, orange, violet,and other 4” organdy guimpe, 
soft and vivid colors. $1.50 





Buttons are the only 











HE choicest gift for Milady 

is the delightful new Perfume, 

Fleurs de Mousse. It breathes 
the very spirit of Spring—recalls 
nature’s perfect blending of the 
scent of violets, cyclamen and lilies 
of the vallev amid moss grown rocks. 
Fleurs de Mousse is the favorite of 
women who appreciate a wonder- 
fully rare attainment of the per- 
fumer’s art. For the woman who 
prefers the scent of Laurel, with 
its suggestion of the freshness and 
beauty of the evergreen, one can 
select nothing more acceptable than 
the Derniere Creation of Sauzé 
Fréres—Parfum Lauris. 

Sold by Leading Drug and 

Department Stores 

If not sold by your dealer send 15¢ for 
a dainty bottle of either Perfume, or 25¢ 
for both in an artistic package. 
Upon request a sachet-card for the handbag 

will be sent with the compliments of 


A. VELDHUISEN 


617 Flatiron Building 
NEW YORK 
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The Least Obtrusive Corset 


ever made is this new Goodwin model, either front or 
back laced, in the popular “slip-on” forms, or with the No. 311 — An 






Dainty 
Under- 
garments 


attractive un- 
dervest of 








usual clasp. It is pro- 
duced in all fabrics from 
the inexpensive coutils at 
$6.00 to the luxurious silk 
brocades at $35.00, and is 
particularly desirable in a 
special summer weight 


French Quadrilleat $10.00 


Write for our splendid cat- 
alog illustrated from pho- 
tographs which show the 
corsets as they really are 
on the body and gives 
complete directions for the 
selection and fitting of 
corsets, enabling out- 
of-town patrons to obtain 
satisfactory service. 


373 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Some of the Goodwin Shops: 
ee 687 Boylston Street 
Philadelphia....1120 Walnut Street 
a Pee 57 E. Madison Street 
Kansas City....406 Waldheim Bldg. 
San Francisco..... 330 Sutter Street 
Los Angeles...220 West Fifth Street 











white  batiste, 
daintily trim- 
med with point 
d’esprit. 

Price $1.00 


No. 312—The 
same _ model, 
but made of 
crépe de Chine, 
and trimmed 
with lace of 
filet pattern. 
Pink, white, 
flesh and blue. 
Price $3.50 







Miss Priest’s Individual 


Room 817 


100 Boylston St. 





No. 331—A modish 

erépe de Chine under- 

bodice with sleeves. 

It is trimmed with 

lace of filet pattern 

and real Cluny edge. 
Price 


New Catalog of 
latest styles 1 
underwear 0 
muslin, — Italian 
silk and crépe 
de Chine; also 
blouses. 


Shop 


Boston 
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These corsets are sold in our three 
Chicago Stores: 310 Michigan 
Avenue, near Jackson Boulevard; 
64 Madison Street, just west of 
Avenue, and State 
corner of Monroe. 
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MODEL 5:16 
A “Hip-Confiner Corset’’ con- 
structed of heavy suede-fin- 
ished tricot cloth and rubber- 
filled elastic fabric. The back 
and lower portions, where 
confining of the figure is re- 
uired, are of the tricot. 
he upper portion of the 
front section and the top, 
from front.to back section, 
are of elastic. 
This garment gives the ex- 
treme in large waist and 
straight lines. It is beyond 
question the most satisfac- 
tory garment of this type 
that has ever been produced. 


516/32 Heavy 


Privot sss rreseese- 912+50 


SIZES 20 TO 32. 


Gassards 
From ®2 ton) 


There is a Gossard “lace-in-front” for every 
figure and a Gossard price for every purse. 
The two-dollar, the twenty-five dollar, and 
all the differently priced models in between, 
are oftered under a common guarantee of 
complete satisfaction. 


The authenticity of Gossard “lace-in-front” styles and the 
superior wearing qualities of Gossard materials make the 
two-dollar models Jess expensive than even the best $1.00 
and $1.50 corsets. And as for the Gossard models of the 
medium and higher grades, it is sufficient to state that they 
are the standards of Corsetdom—corsets that match the 
newest styles at their inception—corsets that correctly 
interpret the mode in terms of your own particular figure. 


There’s a Gossard store in your city. If, however, you are 
unable to obtain your Gossard Corset at the price you wish 
to pay, write us direct and wewill see that you are supplied. 















In Canada and foreign countries there is an 
increase in the price of all Gossard Corsets 
caused by customs duties. 


The ff. |- Gossard (0. 
CHICAGO / 
LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS : 





MODEL 550 
A very light weight, lightly boned model, designed on 











the new ure lines with extremely low bust, large 
waist and flat hip and back lines. The lower portion is 
designed to give entire freedom to the limbs, the skirt 
of the corset being cut away in front. An elastic sec- 
tion in the back also contributes to the unrestrained 
effect, while holding the lower portion of the corset 
very close to the figure. 

0/5 Fine Mercerized Batiste.............++++ $5:00 











SIZES 20 TO 34. 























































SMART “ETCETERAS” 


To Tip the Ear, Crown the Coiffure or Encircle the Neck 

















































































































| A pin set with rhine- Of demi-blond shell set Imitation colored Of a new peaked 
tJ stones and imita- with colored stones is a jewels set in demi- shape is a shell 
tion onyx, $5.95  coiffure comb, priced $2.95 blond shell, $1.95 pin, priced $2.50 

















New type sautoir, A long cord sautoir 





































































































black silk cordstrung |=] strung with pearls, 
with pearls, jet and crystals and jet, 
rhinestones, $3 i | priced $2.95 
He t 
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The hat pin is one of the little | Coiffures drawn high, revealing the ear, To hold in place a tie or collar, 
things that count. That it need jj | have brought renewed favor for the ear- or a bit of lace such a brooch as 
not be costly to be in good taste | Ying of which several smart types are that pictured above is always in 
is evidenced by the pins pictured pictured herewith. To the right of the demand. It is set with imitation 
above which may be had for 95 middle is shown an earring of rhinestones, imitation onyx and pearls in effective onyx and pearls and may be had 
cents each. They are of colored design which may be had for $13.50. To the right of it appears an odd square _ for $3.95. Second to the middle 
enamel inset with rhinestones, the earring set with the same stones, priced Sto. A hoop earring of jet and rhine- at the left is shown another prac- 
second having a band of colored _ stones priced $7.90 comes next. To the left of the center is a cut of jet earring tical pin, of imitation onyx and 
stones across the center which sells for $5.50, and second to that a smaller pearl and jet earring, priced $10 rhinestones, priced $4.25 

















WE 





For your own comfort, as 
well as the proper fitting of 
your gown you should wear 


LOGICO 


Made-to-Measure 


KNIT UNION SUITS 


Rebuilder of Gowns 


LET YOUR DISCARDED GOWN OF 
YESTERDAY BE MADE INTO | 
THE CREATION OF TOMORROW 








see mt, Uae. Sats 4 assemble the highest achievements of 
have the coft, caressing touch 4 
and the unwrinkling, non-pull- \ the Fashion World Ss greatest artists | 
ing fit of a fine kid glove. Since ‘ 
they are madc-to-mcasure, they and use them in my work. 


fit every curve of your figure 
without unnecessary fullness, 


binding, or pulling, no matter Y Atelier will interest you. I | 
what position you may assume. carry nothing ready made, and 

“Logico” Knit Union Suits, will either rebuild your gown 
made to individual measure- | 
ment, may be had in lisle or or make you one to order .— | 
silk, in knee or ankle length, When desired I accept your materials. | 
with or without shoulder straps, Perfect Workmanship. Reasonable Prices. | 


—in fact, any desired style. 
Prices, ranging from $1.25 to 
Y $5.00. 









_Send for Logico Style Booklet No. 5. This / / 
little booklet will give you many valuable sug- 


gestions regarding underwear. Creator of Artistic Dresses 
H. L. NELKE & CO. 1134 West 37th St, New York 


Nelke Building, 10th and Norris Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. Telephone Greeley 5265 
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The 


American Number 
TRAVEL for May will give special 


attention to the Far West of America—- 
the wonderland which is now accessible as 
never before, while retaining its pristine 
charm. “Tenting and Footing It in the 
Yosemite” and “The Petrified Forests of 
Yellowstone Park” are leading stories; 
while a Pictorial Supplement contains pic- 
lures remarkable even in this magazine of 
constantly beautiful illustrations. There 
are some good Far Eastern articles, also, 
to show that (despite Kipling) East and 
West can meet—in 


The Ti Gop Takes 
Magazine ( You 
That ra e There 


TRAVEL is a prime necessity for both “globe-trotters” and stay-at-home 
travellers. Each month in pleasing text and glowing picture it takes you to 
some charming spot in America or abroad you may already have visited, or 
have always wanted to see. In one instance there is the pleasure of memory; 
in the other, the thrill of anticipation. TRAVEL is a constant inspiration, 
an ever-present means of culture. 


The regular subscription price is $3 a year, 25 cents a copy—but to intro- 
duce it to readers of “Vogue,” we make a special trial offer of six months 


for One Dollar. 





McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY 
Pin a Dollar Union Square North New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1 for trial subscription of 6 months to TRAVEL, 
to this and beginning with the May American Number. 
3 PRRs Suu Gtiswatiny «canis van weboidseaweorn 
return it 
SNMNNas Sic siis''sis ad's 6 os sis bin 504d o slele oe eae wea eleeeu ae 
. 
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Ruche S upport 


DAINTY, silk-covered\ 

thread-like wire, that sup- 
ports gracefully all the new 
Medici effects in collars. It 
keeps the shape you give it. 
Made in black and white; all 
heights. 25c a yard. Enough 
for one ruche, toc. At your 
dealer or sold direct where 
dealer can’t supply. 


Paris—Joseph W. Schloss Co.—New York 
5th Ave. & 2ist St.. 


Mfrs. of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with 
Cushioned Ends 
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OUR SHOW ROOMS CONTAIN CHOICE SELECTIONS 
IN FURNITURE, EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, HAND PRINT- 
ED HANGINGS, RUGS, LIGHTING FIXTURES AND 
LEADED GLASS WINDOWS. AN INVESTIGATION OF 
OUR FACILITIES FOR EXECUTING INTERIOR WORK 
OF ALL KINDS WILL BE OF INTEREST TO THOSE 
CONTEMPLATING DECORATIONS OR FURNISHINGS, 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


CITIFFANY® STVDIOS 


547-355 MADISON AVE @R45™ ST.NEW YORK CTY. 






































The Dieppe Walking Slipper 
Patent leather and black silk cloth brocade. 
Patent leather and gray ooze. 

Price $7.50 
Patent leather and gold brocade. 
Price $8.50 
Patent leather and white calf. 
Patent leather and gray ooze. 


Patent leather and light brown ooze. 
Price $9.00 


Mail Service 


Broadway at 25th Street, New York 











VANITY FAIR 


‘“‘Dodo’s Daughter,’’ E. F. Benson’s New Novel 
Which Proves that Much Social Water Has Lately 


T= recent appearance of “Dodo’s Daughter,” by 
Mr. E. F. Benson, recalls the sensation made in 
England and this country, twenty years ago, by his 
novel “Dodo.” The author, who was a son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was supposed to know 
well the smart society he drew with so vivid a touch, 
and it was even said that Dodo was drawn from 
Miss Margot Tennant, now the wife of Mr. Herbert 
Asquith. The novel was the first of the epigrammatic 
school of fiction, and Dodo was represented as the 
apotheosis of all that was brilliant and clever, leading 
London society where she would, and making havoc 
in the hearts of men. As may be remembered she 
married an excellent man for his money and position, 
after his death engaged herself to his cousin with 
whom she had been in love for some time, and 
finally jilted him to marry an Austrian prince who 
exerted a strange power over her. Such was the 
character we were called upon to admire, and I can 
safely say I never heard a woman speak a good word 
for her. To us she seemed a cold-blooded, entirely 
selfish young person with a keen eye for the main 
chance; good-natured as long as things went her 
way, remorseless when they did not. She was sup- 
posed to be “a man’s woman,” and as such we 
looked askance upon her, though we may have con- 
ceded the fascination insisted upon by Mr. Benson. 
More than one man has told me since, however, that, 
owing, I believe, to her sparkling conversation, she 
must have been a great bore. 


R. BENSON has now given us “Dodo’s Daugh- 
ter” in which he follows the fortunes of his 
early heroine, who has now a daughter of her own, 
as beautiful and nearly as hard as was her mother 
before her. After a stormy life with her dissipated 
Austrian prince, Dodo has divorced him and, with 
her daughter Nadine, has returned to England, a 
beautiful woman of forty-five, gathered her old 
friends about her and resumed her position in Lon- 
don society. Nadine is much what her mother was 
before her—beloved by many men and continually 
lamenting her inability to respond, but it is around 
Dodo that the interest of the book centers—Dodo, so 
much improved and softened by her hard matri- 
monial experiences, that we actually rejoice when her 
old lover’s faithfulness is rewarded by her hand. 
Apart from the enjoyment of a really absorbing 


Passed Under London Bridge 


E. F. BENSON, 


The archbishop’s son who experienced the Shavian 
joy of shocking London some twenty years ago 


story, the chief interest of Mr. Benson’s new book lies 
in the difference it marks between certain customs of 
twenty years ago and those of to-day. When “Dodo” 
appeared it was considered a work of doubtful pro- 
priety; too much prosperity fell to the lot of the 
worldly, and little or no punishment was meted out 
to the woman who went to a ball three weeks after 
her baby’s death. Such tampering with the laws of 
justice fell little short of positive immorality. Truly 


much water has flowed under the bridge since those 
days. A course of feministic literature has rendered 
the novel-reader thankful if the laws of decency are 
observed; simple justice may take its chance. 


i fy were certain violations of good taste in 
the early book that set us all criticising English 
society. Dodo’s quarrels with her husband, her in- 
timacy with Prince Waldenech, even her skirt-danc- 
ing, all seemed then offenses against good breeding, 
In the later volume such trifles are not even re- 
corded. The merry youth who dons his host’s pa- 
jamas at a ball need not be judged too severely, but 
the visit of Prince Waldenech to the wife, who had 
so recently divorced him, argues a distinctly modern 
lack of sensibility, while a set of young people, lying 
about in a girl’s bedroom at night, smoking cigarettes, 
reminds us that conventionalities are changing rapidly, 


hed THE study of the poseur “Dodo’s Daughter” 
is far superior to its predecessor. Twenty years 
ago the art was in its infancy, and the “clever” Miss 
Grantham and her “discoverer” and exhibitor, Lord 
Ledgers, are rather feeble creations. The art has de- 
veloped since those simple days, as is shown by the 
picture of Lord Seymour Sturgis, the really clever 
man, who conceals his cleverness under a mask of 
effeminacy. He is very amusing, with his needlework 
and his French maid-of-all-work. In one respect the 
two books are alike, for in “Dodo’s Daughter” the 
author has reverted to the slovenly English that 
marred the earlier book and which is not noticeable 
in his later stories, but he has achieved a real tour de 
force in converting our disapproval of Dodo into a 
real liking for her. 


UT there is another remarkable comment on the 

change of social standards in England which the 
book affords. America has always had the name of 
being far more lax in the matter of chaperonage 
than England, and yet twice in “Dodo’s Daughter” 
we find Nadine alone with Lord Seymour Sturgis in 
his rooms, once for lunch and once after a dinner- 
party. When we remember that it was a cup of tea 
in a man’s rooms which proved poor Lily Bart’s un- 
doing in “The House of Mirth” it would seem as if 
Mrs. Grundy were less exacting in England than here. 

Mary K. Foro. 
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Preserve Your 
Figure Through 


MATERNITY 


Lane Bryant maternity apparel 
will enable you to be well gowned 
without compressing the waist at 
all or betraying a trace of this 


5013 (as illustrated). 
piece Suit for maternity—made 
of Canton Créepe—Lace 


Blouse, Smart Coat.... 59.75 


Suits, Dresses, Coats, 
Skirts, Corsets, 
Negligees 
If a personal visit be found inconvenient, a 
competent woman clerk will call with mod- 
Telephone, 6416—Greeley. 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
and Styles,” Edition DM, mailed on request. 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th Street, New York 


We are the only house special- 
attire for 
manu facture 
rooms at very moderate prices. 
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“The Highest Art in Corseting” 


You need more corsets in 
Summer than at any other 


Peetz Corsets come in a 
weight, dainty ma- 
terials suitable for Summer - 
months. Special models are 
designed for bathing and 
also 
Corsets 


Peetz Corsets are easy to adjust even when traveling and 
cramped in the small compartment of a sleeping car. 


Peetz Corsets have all the hooks covered to prevent 
injury to your dainty lingerie; and Peetz models all show 
the fashionable flat back. 


If you want to know real comfort and have a corset 
built on perfect lines, select a Peetz model. 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


36 East 33rd Street 
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$12.50 up Ready to Wear . $5.50 up 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely 
Woman is Cleanliness” 
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: anitary 
Shie Ids Skirt Protector 
are the final assurance A necessary hygienic 

protection to the modern 


of cleanliness and sweet- 
ness. They are a necessity 
to every woman of delicacy 
and refinement. 

They are free from rubber, can 
quickly sterilized 


snug fitting dress ; assuring 
a feeling of comfort in the 
sheerest gown. A dainty under- 
garment that insures the longer life 


of the dress skirt. 


in boiling water. In all Fastened so they can- 
sizes to fit every Requirement. not shift out of place. 
All Stores, or Sample Sent on Receipt of 25 Cts. Two Sizes—50 Cts.; 65 Cts. 
Naiad Waterproofed Sheeting Naiad Dress Shield Brassiere 
The Standard, Washable, Impervious The Newest, Coolest, Form-Moulding Garment 
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Heads, You Win! 





Or, How to Divorce Alcohol From the Real Estate Business 


finished shaving, he remarked admiringly to 
his reflection in the mirror: 

“Maart, my boy, some time has elapsed since any 
direct appeal has been made to your lower, or genuine 
nature. Many moons have passed since your better, 
or unreal self pretended to get the upper hand of you. 
it is, as a matter of record, just two years since you 
went broke and—ahem!—said good-bye to alcohol.” 

Maarten turned politely to an imaginary man- 
servant in a plush livery and addressed him, easily: 

“Meadows! I have declared it a holiday. Bring 
wine!” 

From having been a popular but improvident oper- 
ator on the New York Stock Exchange, Maarten had 
progressed, by easy downward stages, to the Curb 
Market—and thence to a clerical position with an 
Accident and Life Insurance Company where, by 
pointing out the sting of Death to those he hoped to 
insure, he earned, in a vague, alcoholic sort of way— 
what he politely called “a living.” 

At about this time he lost his position, and began 
to understand the perils of alcohol. He made up 
his mind to go, for two years at least, upon the 
“water-wagon.” 

He went to work, at fifteen dollars a week, for an 
old friend of his, Mr. James Berkeley, who, for some 
mysterious reason or other, had always seemed to 
like him 


O'm fine spring morning as young Mr. Maarten 


z* impulse of real affection had prompted Jim 

Berkeley to give him a job. Memories of their 
boyhood and youth, perhaps, had had something to 
do with it. Berkeley did not very seriously consider 
the question of Maarten’s ability, but he knew that 
Maarten was hungry, that he wanted to work, that 
he liked him, and that he was straight. 

Maarten’s duties consisted in collecting rents in 
Third Avenue tenements with the butt end of dis- 
possess writs. That—and ignoring the invitations of 
alcohol—was all that he had to do. When he had 
finished his daily task, he turned in the rents to 
Berkeley to deposit in a National Bank—for almost 
immediate withdrawal. 

Mr. Berkeley had had the good judgment to select, 
from a generation containing an unusually wide as- 
sortment of far-seeing fathers, a daddy who made a 
specialty of knowing where horse-car lines were going 


By E. Roscoe Mathews 


to run. The daddy applied his special knowledge to 
such advantage that at the time he had been called 
to obey the mandate of that Supreme Court which 
alone can pass on a matter like pneumonia, he was 
in a position to will to his son a winning number in 
the lottery of life. 


OUNG gentleman Berkeley usually showed up 

late at old gentleman Berkeley’s late office. He 
installed Maarten as a permanent herald of the news 
that rents were due. Berkeley’s work consisted in 
smoking specially rolled cigarettes and in dictating 
letters in which he tried to explain his failures to 
keep appointments. When these letters had been duly 
corrected by old Mr. Wilson, his father’s confidential 
secretary, Mr. Berkeley signed them and spent the 
rest of the morning in waiting the arrival of the 
pleasant cocktail hour which immediately preceded 
his somewhat careful luncheon. The afternoons he 
spent in waiting for Maarten to return with the rent 
moneys. It was fierce work but, for a while, Berkeley 
stuck at it. He soon found, however, that he could 
telephone down-town to Maarten in the morning 
and let him do the depositing, checking up, and all 
that sort of thing, thus directing all of his commercial 
affairs without so much as setting foot in the subway 
at all. 

Then followed Maarten’s remarks to the mirror and 
his subsequent collision with the waiter and the wine. 
When it came, it came head-on; sixty miles an hour. 
This was Maarten’s first union with alcohol since he 
had gone to work for Berkeley. 

He then threw in the clutch of his new Alcohol 
six-cylinder red devil and the race was on. He 
started moderately and in good order, but he let her 
out a little in the afternoon, and by twilight every 
part of the engine was working perfectly. 

His enthusiasm, money, and health held out for 
exactly three days. When he awoke an orderly was 
working over him, applying a variety of acid tests. 
He felt very poorly—as though he had lost his “fol- 
low through.” He hardly realized that he was 
among those present. 


OW, curiously enough, and notwithstanding Maar- 
ten’s feeling that nobody loved him, James 
Berkeley had felt of late an access of affection for 
his friend. With his increased affection there was 


mingled a growing admiration for the splendid two 
years’ race that Maarten had been running; for his 
efforts to get his second wind and to come from be- 
hind. And from consideration of Maarten’s case, 
Berkeley began to consider his own. In fact, ie 
ordered a thorough inspection of himself. It so 
happened that the review took place on the very 
morning that Maarten had decided to buy gasolene 
and to remove all brakes. Berkeley’s inspection was 
due, indirectly, to a curious interest which he felt 
in old portraits. 

In his library that morning he had been standing 
for a long time before a portrait of an older man,a 
man with kind, blue eyes, and thin, gray hair. The 
earnest blue eyes looked at him a little wistfully and 
pleadingly as if they were asking him to make some 
sort of promise. They seemed to beg him to tie up 
to a few new ideals. The young man looked straight 
back at the portrait and gave the kind, blue eyes 
his solemn word of honor. 


ERKELEY then went in pursuit of Mr. Maarten, 

It took him a little over two days to find the 
dashing young rent-collector. He was propped up in 
a hospital bed eating little pieces of ice out of a 
crockery bowl, Berkeley sat down beside him and 
looked over the wreckage. 

“Would you be interested in getting straightened 
out again, and in resuming operations with me ona 
little different basis?” 

Maarten sighed an indifferent sigh. “I don’t know! 
I think a few encores might do me good.” 

Berkeley begged the orderly to bring a mirror 
which he held before the eyes of the enfeebled Mr. 
Maarten. Maarten looked into the glass and made a 
movement as of great and genuine despair. 

“Well,” said Berkeley, “I have been speeding a 
little myself for a year or two and I think that things 
might be better if I slowed up and caught my breath. 
Now I'll tell you what ['ll do with you. You area 
sportsmen, and you like a sporting chance. I'll toss 
a coin in the air and if it comes down tails I'll give 
you six months in which to enjoy yourself and to 
explore the vast alcoholic spaces. Yes! and I'll pay 
the freight charges, but if the coin comes down heads 
we will promise to hop up on the wagon together 
and stay there. We'll start a real estate business 

(Continued on page 102) 








motoring, 
well as stuff. 


on reverse of fabric. 


for winter and summer. 
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Style in Action 


Fashionable sport requires the fashionable fabric,— 


OLIVAUTO CLOTH This marvelous cloth of purest wool 
is woven especially for ardent outdoor life, for riding, 
golfing, and all pursuits demanding style as 


Olivauto Cloth holds its shape and its rich olive-brown color de- 
spite the worst weather and hardest wear. 
Cloth by its distinctive appearance and further by name stamped 


Another style-fabric for sturdy service is FORESTRY CLOTH Pure 


wool, gray green color, identified by name stamped on reverse. 


Ideal for hunting, fishing, and tramping. All weights 


Olivauto Cloth and Forestry Cloth may be had to order 
from your tailor or in ready-to-wear apparel from your 


For camp: American Woolen Company blankets are standard. 


_, American Woolen Company 2 


Selling Agency: American Woolen Co. of New York 
18th to 19th Street, on 4th Avenue, New York City 
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summer girl—hats that have that air of 


GS sis “straws” and sport hats for the 


distinctiveness and 


refinement which 


makes all Phipps creations so altogether 


charming and becoming. 


Hats made of soft 


hemp which you can crush and put in your 
suit-case or trunk. Ideal for wear in auto, 
yacht and for traveling. Ask the best Dealers. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc., Wholesale Only 


29-33 West 38th St. 
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14K Mounting. 
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Pearl. Scientific Sapphire 
Ruty or Emerald Pearl. 
$5.00 mounted in 

Platinum. 


plain or flowered silk crépe de chine. 
Girdle of black satin. Lace vest 
new wired French frill—Price $35. 
Dress hat, French copy. Fine 
hemp straw—French flowers, rib- 
bon loops—Price $20. 
Chic taffeta dress coats—$25 up. 
Booklet. Mail orders a specialty. 


MARIE 


Very new Black 
and White Pearl 


30. 
Remounting and Remodeling. 
| Estimates and designs submitted without 
charge. 
Send remittance or N. Y. references 
with order. 
Catalog sent out of town upon request. 


VARGA 








) Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Dancing frocks a specialty 








Earrings. Plati- 


yan Chain, 14K 324F FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK = 2"! Earrings. 
BET. 32nd & 33rd STS. $10.00 


Backs. 


$25.00 
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Black and White 
Indestructible 


14K Mounting. 
$10.00 
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Free on Request 


Send for this little booklet 
about the latest Parisian 
Craze—complete color har- 
mony in Costumes, Hair 
Dresses, Face Powders, etc. 


DORIN, paris 


originator of “La Dorine,” 
“Rouge Framboise;’ “ Rouge 
Brunette,” etc., has produced 
the very latest of the new 
fashionable colorings in an 
exquisitely perfumed toilet 
powder called 


“Poudre Persanes” 
No. 491—In Square Etuis de Luxe 
$1.75 


You may also be interested in 


9. sOAAtI.°.. 
Brocard’s “Milaja 
(La Charmante) 

a Russian perfume prepared by the 
famous Societé Brocard ot Moscow. It 
has a particularly delicate and lasting 
fragrance. It may be had in Extract 
$1.75, Eau de Toilette $1.35, Poudre de 
Riz 50c. and a very fine quality of Toilet 
Soap 30c. 


Papier Poudré 
“ Lehcaresor” 
is a delightful accessory to 


“Miladi’s Toilet” 
A leaf from this little book of 
delicately perfumed toilet powder, 
spread on soft especially prepared paper, 
passed over the face or hands with a 
gentle pressure removes all dust and 
ae leaving a soft bloom and a re- 
reshing feeling to the skin, 
Made in two sizes, to fit the 
Purse, and four shades—White, 
Rose, Rachel and Sunburn Tint. 
25 and 50 cents 
At the leading druggists and department 
stores everywhere. 
“Sold by your favorite shop” 


Would you like this 


“NULLOS” 
Bridge Score Pad? 


Printed in colors, with 
the latest rules; it will 
be gladly sent to any 
one on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps or 
coin, to cover she cost 
of mailing. 
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Heads You Win! 


(Continued from page 100) 


and I'll give you a half interest in it. We are friends, 
always have been friends, and, as a matter of fact, 
you know more about the great world of business 
than I do. What do you say? Shall we flip it?” 

“It’s a fair gamble,” Maarten murmured. “You’re 
on!” 

Berkeley took a gold piece from his pocket and 
flipped it high into the air. It fell fiat on the counter- 
pane. They looked and saw the head of Liberty 
gleaming up at them from its little circle of stars. 
Mr. Maarten gripped Mr. Berkeley’s outstretched 
hand. Their eyes met—squarely, in the sunlight—and 
the orderly brought in another bowl of cracked ice. 


EN years later Berkeley and Maarten were sit- 

ting at their desks in the Inner Office of the 
Berkeley-Maarten Realty Company, situated on the 
ground floor of the Berkeley-Maarten Realty Com- 
pany’s Building, twenty-five stories high. 

Berkeley had just finished dictating a letter in 
which he had taken a month’s option on three blocks 
on Third Avenue near Forty-second Street. He had 
some idea of filling these blocks with model tene- 
ments, as Mrs. Berkeley and Mrs. Maarten had both 
urged the need of better tenements in that part of 
the city. 

Maarten was working on some statistics in con- 
nection with a proposition which had been made to 
them by an American in London to buy the region 
around Picadilly Circus and to convert it into a 
going concern. It was closing time. 

“Jim,” said Maarten, “I haven’t wanted to bother 
you, but there is something that I think you really 
ought to know! Things are not right in the Mort- 
gage Department. Old Wilson—your father’s faith- 
ful Wilson—has been drinking again. This is the 
second time in a month. I’m awfully sorry, but I’m 
afraid we'll have to let him go!” 

Berkeley wheeled slowly around in his chair. He 
looked curiously at Maarten, and said: 

“Well, that’s your end of the business, Maart, 
you'll have to decide that for yourself.” 

Berkeley hesitated a moment, left his desk, walked 
over to the safe, and took something from a little 
private drawer in it. A look, half of amusement, 
half of affection, came into his eyes. He seemed to be 
thinking of something whimsical and far away. 

“Do you remember the coin that sort of slowed us 
down and started us up again,—about ten years ago?” 

“Yes——I remember the coin,” said Maarten. 
“What about it?” 


“Well, I used to do tricks with that coin in college 
and I’d like to make you a present of it.” 

Berkeley tossed him over the gold-piece, smiled 
and went back to his desk. Maarten gazed at the 
coin and turned it over and over in his hand. Upon 
either side of it he saw the head of Liberty gleam- 
ing up at him from its little circle of stars. 

The coin was double-headed. 

Maarten continued to gaze at it for a long time. 
Finally an inspiration seemed to seize him. “Jim,” 
he said, “I’ve got an idea! Let’s try it on old 
Wilson.” 


Songs and Singers 


(Continued from page 31) 


has an unusual breath control and there are times 
when she exaggerates her phrasing apparently be- 
cause she loves to exhibit this power. But this fault 
occurs seldom, as does forcing tones, which is heard 
only in large auditoriums. She has a wide range of 
tints, for she can use the white quality of voice with 
great dramatic effect, sing head tones far down the 
scale, and shut off nasal resonance at will or produce 
her entire gamut into the sombre style. She enunci- 
ates and pronounces French, German and English 
perfectly. She has a rich temperament, a keen in- 
telligence, a delicate fancy and a fastidious taste. 
Her humor is aristocratic, gay, infectious. She is in- 
deed a very great artist, and withal she radiates a 
wholesome womanly personality which endears her to 
both sexes. 

It is the heroic humanity and the irresistible as- 
sertiveness of Mme. Schumann-Heink that preserve 
her popularity despite the ravages of her voice 
through years and hard usage. The voice retains 
little of its pristine glory and her singing is more fre- 
quently a display of will power than of spontaneous 
vocal utterance. False intervals and sheer ugliness of 
tone quality sometimes mar her delivery. Yet there 
is that majestic woman, mother of men as she looks, 
rugged, grand, elemental, and people love her. There 
is something more, too, for Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has knowledge of the requirements of song delivery, 
and her temperament splits the skies with lightnings 
like the coming of Waltraute, whom she used to im- 
personate as no one else ever has. 


NEW song singer has recently swum into our 
ken. Ottilie Metger, contralto, from the Ham- 
burg Stadt Theatre, has a voice of noble quality, 
especially grand in its low register. She is a strange 
contradiction in her public performances, for she 





sings opera airs with orchestra very badly, while as 
a lieder singer she has achieved real beauty and elo. 
quence. She has passion, tenderness, cool introspec- 
tion, and elegant humor. 

Maggie Teyte is one of the idols of the concert 
goers and her vogue goes to show how thin an equip- 
ment is in some cases necessary to success. She has 
a sweet, small voice of light soprano quality, an ex- 
quisite finish of style in the delivery of French songs, 
a charmingly polished diction, and a moderate ac- 
complishment in the delineation of simpler moods, 
She is quite incapable of expressing pathos, passion 
or depth of feeling of any kind. Short of stature, 
slender and well turned of figure, ingenious in cos- 
tume, she occupies the eyes while she fails to satisfy 
the intelligence. She has less natural material, but 
more intelligence, than Alma Gluck, who also enjoys 
astonishing favor. 

Miss Gluck recently returned faom four months’ 
study with Mme. Sembrich and demonstrated that 
she had a facile skill in mimicry. But she did not 
show that she had penetrated any further into the 
secrets of song singing. Her equipment consists of a 
very beautiful natural voice which is badly produced 
in the uppermost range, of a fluent and graceful emis- 
sion in the middle and lower registers, and a gener- 
ally good schooling in the elementary mechanics of 
singing. In addition to this she has some taste and 
some appreciation, but her range of expressive power 
is so narrow that she proceeds through her recitals 
with a monochromatic delivery which becomes ex- 
tremely wearisome to the sensitive listener. 


EINALD WERRENRATH is one of the most 

gifted and cultivated song recital artists among 
the men. His voice is a baritone of light texture and 
has been most excellently prepared. In variety of 
color Mr. Werrenrath is a master, and he applies his 
tints with almost unerring judgment to the purposes 
of interpretation. His style is marked by manly sin- 
cerity, by virile emotion, but strength and grace. In- 
telligence in grasping the substance of a song and 
synthetic skill in composing a reading of it are shown 
in almost every number on one of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
programmes. 

It has seemed to this writer at times that in the 
field of song concerts the women had the better of it, 
for there are no men who can attract such audiences 
as the women do. Doubtless there is some justice in 
this. It is a lovely field for women, and in it their 
inscrutable intuitions, their virginal touch upon the 
mysteries of life, virginal always despite whatever 
experience, their sensitive spiritual response to intan- 
gible changes of emotion and their passionate gift of 
self in interpretation bring them conquest over the 
world. 
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THE BIRD AND THE 
WATER JUG, dull 


brass, antique finish, 


REPTILE AND LION, 
dull brass, antique finish, 
rare design, priced at $9. 





English Door Porters 


In many English homes, the use of Brass 
Door Porters is along standing custom—popular 
because of their convenience in holding doors 
open, as well as their distinctive appearance. 

e are fortunate in having a stock of 
these Door Porters comprising many designs 


and sizes. Prices range from $4.50 to $11.00. 
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PINEAPPLE, dull 
brass, antique finish, 
priced at $9. 


CLAW, copy in dull 
brass of an 18th cen- 
tury design, $5.50. 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
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AS COCKTAIL should be aged. Just as a 


punch, or a cordial, or a blend of fine whiskeys. 


But age is the ONE thing you CAN’T 
put into your own cocktails. 


CLUB COCKTAILSare aged in wood. 


They attain a mellowness, a fragrance, 
a delicious flavor in this way that is 
never found in a raw, hastily mixed 


drink—no matter how good its in- 
gredients, or how expert its maker. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are accurately 
blended by experienced mixers. They 
are made of the finest and purest old 


liquors. And then they are aged. 


Take a bottle home to-night. Your dealer has them—in all the popular varieties. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD, NEW YORK, LONDON 


Importers of the famous A-1 Sauce 








“Too Many Cooks” and Frank Craven 


to the somewhat divergent ideas of the hero and the 
heroine concerning its completion. Their little dis- 
agreements are accentuated by the unsolicited advice 
of many relatives and friends. In the second act, we 
see the wooden framework of the house erected to 
the roof; and now the discord between the hero and 
the heroine is so fomented by the interference of the 
other characters that they break off 
their engagement and part with 
angry words. In the last act, we 
see the little house completed, 
standing snugly on the stage and 
awaiting its occupants; but a “For 
Sale” sign is hanging on it, and 
this ominous legend is not removed 
until the heroine returns repentant 
to the arms of the hero and both 
of them forswear the crowd of 
their friends and relatives for the 
sake of the company of each other. 


HIS novel device of erecting a 

house upon the stage awakened 
the interest of the audience at the 
very moment when the curtain 
rose, and illustrated the theme of 
the play as a lesson is illustrated 
on a blackboard; but it imposed a 
difficult task upon the stage-direc- 
tor. No less than twenty charac- 
ters had to be grouped and moved 
about in the few square feet of 
space left available for acting; but 
the piece was so skilfully staged 
by the author, with the assistance 
of Mr. John Cromwell, that the 
audience never even noticed that an unusually exact- 
ing problem had been successfully solved. 


HE hero of “Too Many Cooks” is a young clerk 

named Albert Bennett. He has always been am- 
bitious to have a home of his own; and to this end 
he has set aside his pennies, until he has accumulated 
five thousand dollars. At this point in his career he 
meets his mate. This meeting, which is merely nar- 
rated in the dialogue, is characteristically American 
in its pattern of romance. It occurs in a quick-lunch 
restaurant. The hero looks across the marble table 
into the eyes of his future wife. The man beside her 
tries to steal her purse; and the hero, by requesting 


(Continued from page 37) 


this marauder to change the scene of his activities, 
makes acquaintance with the heroine. Her name is 
Cook—Alice Cook. She is a working girl, and Albert 
is a working man; so he sagaciously invites her to 
go into partnership with him in the business of life. 
He meets her parents; but Alice refrains from men- 
tioning that she is encumbered with other relatives. 





The second stage in the development of the house, from which 
it can be seen that the scene is fairly frothing with Cooks 


Then Albert begins to build his house. He means 
to marry Alice Cook as soon as his suburban home 
is ready to receive her; and, in the first act, he is ex- 
pecting her to bring her parents to view the founda- 
tions of the house that is to be. Alice arrives, ac- 
companied not only by her father and her mother 
but also by two aunts, two sisters, an uncle, two 
brothers, and a girl named Ella Mayer, who is her 
best friend. Several of these prospective relatives ex- 
press a willingness to come and live with the young 
couple as soon as they are married, and all of them 
give different suggestions as to how the house should 
be fitted up. The hero now realizes for the first 
time that he is expected to marry an entire family. 


Albert has always planned to set aside a little room 
on the second story as a den and smoking-room 
where he may potter about and fling his ashes on 
the floor; but Ella Mayer suggests that Alice should 
use this as a sewing-room. A disagreement on this 
point is the first rift in the lute of these romantic 
lovers. All the members of the crowd express 
opinions on one side or the other; 
and the act ends with the hero 
arguing for the sewing-room and 
the heroine arguing for the smok- 
ing-room,—each of them combat- 
ting the other while eadsavoring 
to fight against himself. 


N THE second act, the ideas of 
the heroine are opposed by the 

best friend of the hero, and also 
by the hero’s uncle, on whom he 
is dependent for his future; and 
the ideas of the hero himself are 
more malignantly oppugned by 
the entire family of Cooks. It is 
evident that too many cooks are 
going to spoil the broth that he is 
brewing. His uncle wants him to 
marry another girl, who happens 
to be wealthy; and, in jealousy of 
this particular intruder, Alice 
breaks off her engagement and re- 
turns to the very centre of her 
extended family circle. 

When we reach the last act, we 
discover that Albert’s best friend 
has fallen in love with Alice's best 
friend. They buy the house from 
Albert; but, fortunately, they also fall to aliercation 
before the deal can be completed. Ella Mayer wants 
to travel; and, though her lover desires eagerly to 
settle down after many years of wandering, she leads 
him away on another tour of the world. Then Alice 
returns to Albert, renouncing all other Cooks; and 
the couple remove the “For Sale” sign from the little 
house that is to be their home. 

The dialogue is brisk and natural and funny; and 
the stage-direction is as clever as Mr.Cohan’s. Mr. Cra- 
ven makes the part of the hero exceedingly ingrati- 
ating. From every point, “Too Many Cooks” is enter- 
taining; and, in this dull season, it deserves the gener- 
ous reception which has been accorded it by the public. 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES 


have been known for many years as one of the most 
acceptable gifts that can be sent to departing friends 
Their popularity has called for greater variety, and this | 
year, in addition to the Regular, (six sizes) Combination i 
and Surprise Boxes (two styles) we offer iN 

Bon Voyage Liquid Coffee Boxes (four styles) 

Bon Voyage Afternoon Tea Boxes (four styles) it 

Bon Voyage Children's Surprise Boxe 

for Boys and for Girls 

Booklet descriptive of contents sent free on request. 
Prices range from $22 to$259° sa ~w a - 


628 Fifth Ave. New York. —~ SrA 
1839  Seventy-fifth Anniversary 1914 
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and sleeves. 
Price $50.00. 


Miaiscr Berneard, 


330 FIFTH AVENUE 
2 Doors South of Waldorf- 


INTRODUCE 
The Advanced 
Summer Modes 


iH Gowns, Costumes, Tail- 
ail leur, Dancing Frocks, 
iW and Millinery. 


The latest Wraps for 
steamer, 
shore and mountains, 
also the new Pelerines 
(capes), the 
vogue in Paris. 


| Exclusiveness, Originality 
| and Moderate Prices. 


Caliot Model of “Pussy Willow” Taffeta. 
Black. Introduction of black and white 
stripe with colored cubist fower in front 
Collar of French Mull. 
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Retain the Chariee 
Nature Gave You 


That alluring, pearly white 
complexion so much admired 

by the women of fashion can 

easily be obtained by you. 
Even if you have by neglect 
and indiscretion ruined the 
beauty nature has_ bestowed 
i| upon you, you can regain your 
| charms by the consistent use of 


Gouraud’s 











)ORIENTAL 
CREAM 














For over 65 years this article 
has been used by actresses, 
singers and women of fashion. 
It renders the skin like the 
softness of velvet, leaving it 
clear and pearly white and is 
highly desirable when prepar- 
ing for daily or evening attire. 
As it is a liquid and non- 
greasy preparation, it remains 
unnoticed. When attending 
dances, balls or other enter- 
tainments, it prevents a greasy 
appearance of the complexion 
caused by the skin becoming 
heated. 


Price, $1.50 per bottle 


At Druggists and Department 
Stores, or direct on receipt of 
price. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Velvet Sponge 


should always be used when 
applying Gouraud’s Oriental Cream. 
It is perfectly smooth and vel- 
vety, and will give you the 
most satisfactory results. Sent 
in a dust-proof box on receipt 
of 50c. 


Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son 


37 Great Jones Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send toc. in stamps for a book- 
let of Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty 
Leaves, a little book of perfumed 
powder leaves to carry in the 
purse. 
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times tinkle 
of the ‘tango 


@In other words, litheness is the 
keynote of the season’s styles. soi 
Would you obtain the natural 9 “———=> ty a 
figure, the correct foundation for =~ — a \ 
the modish gowns, securethe right aaa a 
model of Madame Lyra Corsets for 
your individual needs. The Spring 
models represent innumer- 
able novelties for all fancies, 
including the tricot and 
elastic webbing corsets, hip 
confiners, slip-ons, half-cor- 
sets, etc., these for slender 
and medium figures, effect- 
ing extreme freedom, as well 
as many more Conservative 
models for figures, requiring 
more substantial support. 
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at merchants 
$350 to $25 


@Be fitted to “your” 
Madame Lyra model 
and you will secure 
smart style, added to 
grace and ease. If you 
cannot procure Madame 
Lyra Corsets thru alocal 
dealer, wewill send you 


3663 


direct, the MadameLyra Brocade 
model you wish. $5.00 
When you 
Write for complimentary ee? 
catalog in which are listed Pie Con 
over 50 models. Peet er 
Sets, insist 
that you get 







them. Youwill find the label, 
“Madame Lyra”, on every 
pair. Look for it, when 


purchasing. 


Lyra Corset Makers <\—S— e 


Home Offices, Detroit 
New York Paris 















































JOHN FORSYTHE & SONS 
THREE WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR “NEW WAIST SHOP” 
Ui:DER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


Mr. JOHN FORSYTHE 


WAISTS AND BLOUSES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR WOMEN AND MISSES 


TAILORED WAISTS FOR GOLF, RIDING, TENNIS, SPORTING AND 
OUTING, STEAMER, ETC, 


FANCY BLOUSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 


BLACK WAISTS ano BLOUSES FOR MOURNING IN LARGE 
VARIETY OF STYLE. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly! 
“JUST WEST OF FIFTH AVE.” TELEPHONE, BRYANT 4129 







































































Sreu Form 


The Preumatic Dress Form 
makes possible for you that 
admiration attained by the 
well-gowned woman. 


300,000 PNEU FORMS 
In Actual Use Today 


BECAUSE PNEU FORM 
Reproduces your exact 
figure. 

Represents you at the 
dressmaker’s. 

Relieves you of personal 
fittings. 


Makes your time your own. 
Assures perfect fit. 

Saves your strength, health 
and time, as most elaborate 
gowns may be completed 
without a try-on. 


WITH PNEU FORM IN 
THE HOME 


your Dressmaker can make your 
clothes while you fill more agree- 
able engagements and need not 
stand hours for fittings. 


OR YOU MAY 


Study your own figure. 

Make your own gowns. 

Fit your own back. 

Drape your own skirt. 
Change unbecoming lines. 
Have perfectly fitting clothes. 
Simply inflate Pneu Form inside of 


fitted waist and hip lining to reproduce 
any figure. 


Is not elastic—made tobe pinned 
to. Adjustable to skirt length— 
packs away in small box base. 
We guarantee every claim. 


Greatest labor saver since invention of 
sewing machine. 


Askanyone 
of itsusers. 





The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Ave. (Near 46th St.), New York 
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mouth closéd. To kill him in 

such cases you must tire him 

out. The water is very deep off 
Catalina—hundreds of feet 

deep. When your fish sounds, if 

you wait a few moments, he will 

discover that the pressure of the watef is more com- 
fortable nearer the surface. The great depth of water 
is an advantage as well as a discomfort to the fish. 

I proved to my own satisfaction years since that 
every tarpon should be brought 
to gaff within thirty minutes, 
and went to Catalina Island to 
see if the same could be done 
with the tuna, with the follow- 
ing result: 

June 5: tuna, 150 pounds, 2 
hours, 20 minutes. 

June 6: tuna, 130 pounds, 1 
hour, 17 minutes. 

June 8: tuna, 102 pounds, 19 
minutes. 

June 9: tuna, 123 pounds, 19 
minutes; tuna, 104 pounds, 45 
minutes. 

June 10: tuna, 118 pounds, 27 
minutes; tuna, 88 pounds, 20 
minutes; tuna, 100 pounds, 17 
minutes. 

June 11: tuna, 99 pounds, 15 
minutes; tuna, 103 pounds, 14 
minutes; tuna, 62 pounds, 8 
minutes; tuna, 109 pounds, 9 
minutes; tuna, 118 pounds, 20 
minutes. 

Total: thirteen fish, 1411 
pounds, 

I fought my first fish with a 
rod that had a flaw in it, and the 
reel was spread by the second 
fish, yet I averaged about thirty 
minutes on the thirteen, and five 
of them I killed in one day in 
six hours’ fishing. I used a stout 
rod, a Vom Hofe Star reel, hold- 
ing eight hundred feet of No. 22 : 
Hall line, and Van Vleck tarpon trolling-hook with 
swivel and piano-wire snood. 

The leaping tuna do not jump after being hooked, 
but do when chasing schools of fiying-fish, hence 
the epithet. 


OW, to answer the question, which is the more 
game, the fish that stands and fights, the tar- 
non; or the tuna, the fish that runs away, then holds 


Tuna Fishing at Catalina 


(Continued from page 57) 


on and fights to the last moment? I say the tafpon. 
Yet there is no sea-fishing sensation equal to the 
first grand run of a hooked tuna, and he is a harder 
fish to kill than the tarpon. 





TUNA TAKEN BEFORE BREAKFAST 
Catalina Island, California 


It is a strange fact that although tuna are often 
found in great numbers in the warm waters of the 
Mediterranean, they are seldom seen along our At- 
lantic coast south of Cape Cod. They have been 
reported off the coast of New Jersey and in the 
waters between Block Island and Montauk Point, 
but the only photographs of these fish which I have 
seen are not of the true blue tuna, but of the long- 
finned tuna, er albacore, which does not exceed 
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eighty pounds in weight, and is 
another member of the same 
family. The horse-mackerel is 
still found between Cape Cod 
and Labrador, and at one time 
was often met with. The schools 
of herring, mackerel, and menhaden have either disap- 
peared, or remain far off-shore, and the horse-mackerel, 
being a good feeder, must follow the smaller fish. 

I had read that the tuna were very plentiful along 
the western coast of Newfound- 
land. I cruised from Port-aux- 
Basques to the beautiful Hum- 
ber Sound, Bay of Islands, and 
back, in the summer of tour, 
without seeing a single fish, nor 
could I obtain any information 
concerning them. I have found 
the tuna on two visits to St. 
Ann’s Bay, Cape Breton Island, 
but found it very difficult to 
get to them; for they seem to 
come into the bay on the tide, 
turn, and go out to sea again, and 
rarely dwell. St. Ann’s Bay is 
open to the northeast, and it is 
seldom that the sea is in such 
condition that it is safe to fish, 
Then, again, it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain bait. The waters 
seem bare of fish of any kind, 
which must account for the 
short visits of the tuna, for they 
will not remain where there is 
no food. 


R. J. K. L. ROSS, who 
passes his summers at St. 
Ann’s Bay, is the pioneer of the 
tuna fishing there. He has had 
great sport during the last four 
seasons, having been fast to 
more than fifty of these giant 
fish during that time. He was 
unsuccessful until recently, 
when, on the twenty-eighth of 
August, r9rz, he succeeded in landing, after a fight 
lasting four hours and forty-five minutes, a fish eight 
feet ten inches long, with a girth of six feet three 
inches, and weighing 680 pounds on the scales at 
Sydney twenty-four hours later. It was a well- 
deserved victory after all his trouble and his never- 
ending hospitality and kindness to visiting fishermen. 
The fish in those waters are of great size. I saw 
one, close by, which must have weighed 1,500 pounds, 
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where time-honored traditions and customs are 
observed by each succeeding class of “Future 
Generals.” To-day at the “Point,” Lea & Per- 
rins’, the international appetizer is just as 
“busy” and popular as it was when Grant 
was a “plebe.” 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Sold bv Grocers in every Clime 

























louse and Panier an exceedingly 

dainty combina‘ion of soft lace, 
net and taffeta in any desired pastel 
shade—skirt of lace and net. 


$29.50 


I HAND-IMADE GOWNS 
AND BLOUSES 
—MODERATE PRICES 
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Floor-damage, rug- 
ruin—both avoided 
by meansof Feltoid 
Casters and Tips. 
































life of rugs. 


prevert floor-scars and 


m from the use of iron, 
\ wood and fibre casters. 


Feltoids are made of a 
specially prepared ma- 
terial—strong—resilient 
— noiseless. hey are 
absolutely unlike other 
casters. 


Sold at furniture, hard- 
ware and department 
stores in varied styles 
and sizes adapted to all 
furniture needs. 


dealer cannot supply you, 


two sets o 


Send for Booklet No. 11 


Dept.R 
Bridgeport, Conn, 






Savers! 





Won't mar the smooth. 
est surface—double the 





digs which always result 


Special Offer: If your 


oat us 25 cents and me 
wi il you postpai 

ce mete é’ Feltoid Tips 
for demonstrationin your 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 














Send Us Your Name and i 
we will write youfully,explaining x 


The Marvel Waver 


— 
which makes PER- 
FECT marcel waves 
---now the rage. 
A new invention, sold 
by Best Department 
stores and desi for 
yourhomeuse. Enables | 
en to get the TRUE |} 
ARCEL WAVE, be- 
fore known to hair- 
dressers only. 
Agents wanted every- 
where, 
B.E. Steinhardter 
Mfg. Co. 


391 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Same 
Write your Name and A7dress 
on the margin and mail to us 
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EINGARTEN 


Ladies Tailors &, Furriers 





Imported Models in Suits and Coats 
for various occasions. 


Special prices for May and June involving a 
reduction of approximately 25%. 


467-469 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite The Public Library New York 


Patrons coming to New York can arrange in advance to have orders executed at short notice. 





















Assistant Instructors. 
EMILE MEYER 





Premiere Instruction 
Up-to-the-minute “‘steps” in 


MAXIXE 


10 — One-; — Hesitation 
Select Private Studio. Grace 
given particular attention. No 








102 W. 73d St., Columbus 6713 
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The Kind That's Flat 


An absolutely perfect dress fastening! Flattest dress fastening 
made. No other hook and eye or fastener as aes or anywhere 
near as good. We can prove it! Sizes 0, 1, 2,3 and 4—black and 
white. We’ll send a regular 10c card on races of a 2c stamp and 
name of good dressmaker. State size and color desired. 








Pin Co. Derby. Conn. — 


Write us today. 
Sterlin 











HE CLEANING of 

a beautiful gown or 

wrap is a work of art, 
enlisting in the modern Clean- 
ing Shop (such as ours), the 
services of many expert arti- 
sans. To entrust it to a 
shop indifferently fitted with 
modern appliances is to court 
its ruin. The proper clean- 
ing of such a gown and its ac- 
cessories is our constant study 


The finest 


Our Shops of their kind. 


Our Reputation, 


is synonymous 
Our Name with Perfec- 
tion in Cleaning and Dyeing. 


E number among 

our clientele the 

best dressed women 
of the country, who are 
keenly cognizant to artistic 
cleaning. 


To get the best work 
promptly, telephone any of 
our offices. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co. 


Eaablisnea] Old Staten Island 
| al Dyeing 
—— Establishment 

Executive Offices: 
334 Canal Street, New York 


34 Stores in New York Over 1000 Agenrs 


We dye or clean everything 
for the wardrobe or home 














Off-Stage Gossip 


(Continued from page 35) 


So he sought out a relative of hers and asked her 
to arrange a meeting. The relative warned him that 
he would find her greatly aged and changed. She 
doubted in fact whether the actress would consent 
to see him. However, eventually a little luncheon 
was arranged at his hotel, and after chaperoning them 
through a course or two the relative made her ex- 
cuses and left the two old flames together. 


HEY talked of old times, old faces, old escapades. 

Finally, at the end of the luncheon, the actor 
said, in as delicate a way as ke could put it, that, 
since luck of late had done so much for him and so 
little for her, he wanted her to let him make her 
some little present as a sort of souvenir of all the 
good times they had had together. 

“Of course I could send you some flowers—” he 
began, as she seemed to hesitate about accepting his 
offer. 

“Flowers! Good Lord, no! Don’t do that,” cried the 
actress with the ghost of one of her old time smiles. 
“Flowers have been thrown at and wasted on me 
all my life. Now in our old age let’s at least be 
practical. If you really want to give me something 
which I need, I'll take it. It won’t cost so very much. 
And I really do need it.” 

“Hang the cost, my dear girl!” exclaimed the 
actor. “Go as far as you like.” 

“That’s very good of you, old man,” said the 
actress. “You're the only person on earth I'd accept 
this present from. Let me see if I could go into 
town to-morrow and be fitted—” 

“What, is it only a dress?” cried the actor disap- 
pointedly. 

“No, John,” said the actress a little grimly. “It 
isn’t a dress.” 

“Well, then, it’s your old passion—silk stockings. 
You shall have a battalion of them. But I want to 
give you something that will really count. Some- 
thing that you can keep always; sémething that you 
will remember me by—” 

“That’s what I’m going to ask you for,” replied 
the actress with a very little smile. “I want a set 
of false teeth.” 


es HE world do movie!” exclaimed the actress 

who had just returned from a long motion pic- 
ture season in Los Angeles. “I never realized that fact 
until I went to Los Angeles and saw to what enor- 
mous proportions the motion picture industry has 
grown out there. Think of it! There are over two 


thousand actors and actresses posing for screen pic- 
tures there every day, and of them all I don’t believe 
that fifty out of the entire two thousand have the 
remotest idea of what the films they are appearing 
in are all about. 

“There ought to be a reading of each scenario to 
the actors just as there always used to be a reading 
of the play before the rehearsals started at Augustin 
Daly’s Theatre, and as there always is at David 
Belasco’s Theatre to this very day. Only in the 
‘Movies’ it’s vastly more important than it is in a 
stage play for this reason: at a movie rehearsal, all 
the outdoor scenes are usually done on some par- 
ticularly fine day while the interior scenes are pro- 
duced in the studio at some other time. Conse- 
quently, instead of rehearsing a film play act by act, 
progressively as you do a stage play, you often act 
your finale and your middle scenes long before the 
introductory scenes. Naturally this mixes up the 
actors fearfully. Unless the whole story is thoroughly 
explained to them, how on earth can they make their 
réles consistent characterizations? As it is, the actors 
and. actresses are rehearsed for a few minutes before 
each scene and instructed to go in and register grief, 
rage, despair, joy, laughter or any other emotion or 
passion that fits that one particular scene. 

“T have worked for no less than twelve different 
producers, and of those twelve only one ever took the 
trouble to explain the plot and characterization to 
the actors before the rehearsal started. And now all 
these other producers are wondering why this one 
artist is reputed to be earning a salary of nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars a year while most of them 
are trudging along at the same old rate. The reason 
why Mr. Griffith has become famous as the Belasco 
of the movies and now draws the biggest salary 
which has ever been paid to any stage producer is 
because among a great many other things he has 
realized the necessity of letting his artists know what 
the story in which they are playing is all about.” 


London Drama 


(Continued from page 49) 


way up the ladder. He comes from a_ very 
orthodox family, which I understand regarded as a 
calamity his love for the theatre. His considerable 
apprenticeship dates back to the memorable Barker 
season at the Court Theatre, during which he was 
Barker’s most trusted lieutenant, to whom Barker 
would indicate the character of any given stage set- 
ting with the confidence that Foss would produce it 
true to type. 


Afterwards, Foss became the producer for the first 
three seasons of the Glasgow Repertory Theatre, 
He then returned to London and produced “Ruther- 
ford & Son.” Now he has The Little Theatre; and in 
addition to “Magic,” he presents Shaw’s latest knock- 
about “The Music Cure.” Foss has plenty of indj- 
viduality, and this will be instilled into his next pro- 
duction, whenever that shall be, “Love’s Labour 
Lost.” In this, as compared to the somewhat ab- 
sinthine fancies of Barker’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” we shall probably find a very direct and 
sane presentation of this rarely produced play. Foss 
has also a farcical skit by Hillaire Belloc which will 
be more or less of the intellectual slap-stick variety 
set in vogue by Shaw. The theme will be political; 
and in the satirical allusions to the political meth- 
ods and figurants of the day, doubtless even some of 
the political women of England will discover them- 
selves. Miss Grace Croft, a new actress of much 
power and character, will continue to enact some 
of the leading parts. 


BB mg is a new play at the Royalty in which 
Miss Gladys Cooper may be seen in her boudoir 
and more or less undressed. The play, which is 
amateurish in workmanship and often vulgar in 
tone, seems destined to a short life. It contrasts 
strongly with the “Pursuit of Pameia” which played 
for four months to the most fashionable audience in 
London and which stood out for its clean charm 
and romantic color. Denis Eadie was not so happily 
suited as Miss Cooper, and the play was withdrawn 
while still going strong. Miss Cooper is not a great 
actress; but she is beautiful and full of life and 
grace; the part of Pamela provided the finest op- 
portunity for the making of a young actress which 
has fallen to anyone’s lot for many years. As it is 
impossible to make an actress by putting fine clothes 
on her, so is it impossible to make an actress by 
undressing her, and “Peggy and Her Husband” sub- 
sists for the moment only on the prestige the Royalty 
has built up on “Milestones” and “Pamela.” 

There are at present in London two plays which 
have run over 400 performances, one which has 
run over 350 and eight which have run over 100 
performances. But the new plays of the month 
have made no great stir. Mr. Sutro’s “Two Virtues” 
is too subtle for the common taste. Zangwill’s “The 
Melting Pot” is too serious and too thoughtful for the 
great public, although Walker Whiteside has made a 
hit in the piece and the press gave it a warm recep- 
tion. “Helen with the High Hand” is a fair success, 
but probably owes much to the author’s prestige. A 
great many wise men are now eager to go to sea in 
Mr. Bennett’s bowl. Let us hope that the bow! will 
prove strong enough to provide some long stories. 






















F300—Blouse of Voile having 
heavy embroidery trims the 
long drop shoulder and front 
of blouse with an allover 
shadow-lace vest and lay- 
down collar edged with 
Venetian pattern lace edging. 
A standing collar and sleeves 
trimmed of fine netting; col- 
ored china buttons and cro- 
chet loops give tone to this 
blouse. Maurice price $2.00 














MAURICE , 


398 Fifth Avenue, New York %” 
(Opposite Tiffany’s) , 


As always, Maurice offerings are seasonable. 

A special stock of fine lingerie and an un- | 
usual assortment of dainty blouses are on f 
display at Maurice show rooms. , 
Special attention given to mail 
orders. 





oh gee of Novelty Stripe Crépe, in 
white only; has the raglan sleeve ; deep-pointed 
collar trimmed with a pointed net lace; but- 
tons of odd pearls and _ a tie of black 
moiré complete this blouse. Maurice price $2.00 


hz: 


{Xrs, 
Send for Catalogue if rN 


& G52" 
















F302 — Gracefui 
Nightgown, finely 
hand embroidered 
in a pretty design 
inset with 
medallions of real 
baby Irish crochet 


and 


ace. z 2 
Maurice price $2.75 


F306 — French 
Yoke Nightgown, 
very daintily hand 
embroidered and 
inset with entre- 
tye) deux. 

Maurice price $3.00 


F305s—Well-fitting 
French Petticoat 
of Nainsook, very 
beautifully hand- 
embroidered in a 
graceful design. 

“ail Maurice price $2.25 


\ F304 — Simple 
Hand-embroidered 


“MA \ French Corset 
re” Cover, excellent | 
al value. 


Maurice price $1.25 





F303 — Exquisite French 
Hand-made Cache Corset of 
Sheer Nainsook, inset and 
edged front and back with 
fine baby Irish crochet lace 
and beautifully hand embroid- 
ered. Maurice price $5.00 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 





CORSET 







The only corset of 
this kind made for 
its own pur- 
pose. Can be 
worn at any 
time. Insures 
ease and com- 
fort, — allows 
one to dress 
as usual and 
preserve a normal 
appearance. Simple 
and exclusive system 
of enlargement. 


PRICES 
FROM $5.00 TO $18.00 


Call at my parlors or 

Write for BOOKLET No. 34 
which will be sent free any- 
where in a plain envelope. 
| Rush orders supplied imme- 
diately on receipt of present 
measurements around bust, 
waist and hips, also height in 
feet. 
Corsets for ordinary wear on same lines. 

Mail orders filled with com- 
plete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY 
10 East 46th St. New York 
(Opposite the Ritz Carlton) 























What Shall 


VANITY FAIR 
Buy For You? 


There is always 
something at the last 
moment, and generally 
it is something that 
you cannot do with- 
out! It is no longer . 
necessary, however, to 
go in person to the 
shops before you can 
get exactly what you 
are looking for—just 
write to the Vanity 
Fair Shoppers and the 
thing is settled. These 
Shoppers will buy for 
you anything from a 
table cover to an en- 
gagement ring — and 
there is no charge for 
their services. 


For full details of this serv- 

ice turn to page 120. Please 

read the rules carefully be- 
fore ordering. 























was)> 


i 
The Lure 
of the Dance 





Never before has the dance taken such 
a profound hold on popular favor. 


And never before has the dancer been 
called upon for so much suppleness — 
grace — freedom. 


B ®hue 
GRECIAN -TRECO 
CORSETS 


through their delightfully soft, knitted texture, absence of 
boning, and scientific design, meet the demand for corset 
pliancy, yielding to every slightest body sway or pose. 


And the style correctness and fit of the Bien Jolie 
Corsets have been highly endorsed by Paul Poiret, the 
French fashion authority. 


See the Grecian-Treco for yourself, in the model suited 
for your particular figure. In many handsome styles, 


$5, $7.50, $10 to $40. Front lacing, $7.50 up. 


The Bien Jolie Brassieres, in many dainty and lacy crea- 
tions, transmit an effect of blended grace, and aid the becoming fit 
of every gown. For all figures, 


50c. to $15 





Write, giving dealer’s name, 
for Style Booklets. 














BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
60 Bank St., Newark, N. J. 
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_ its quality. 


| Wanamaker's, 


| R.H. Macy & Co. and Gimbel Bros. 








Gillian Russells Own. 
Goilet Preparations 





! 
OMEN who work and 
women who play find it 

y to fr ”q tly 

assist Nature in the task of keep- 
ing “fit.” 
The complexion, particularly. 
requires watchful attention and 
intelligent use of therapeutic toilet 
preparations. 
My Own Toilet Preparations are 
compounded with the utmost care 
from the very best of oils, per- 
fumes and extracts. I personally | | 
supervise their manufacture and 
guarantee their purity. 














My Own Skin Nutrient 
Will make the skin firm and refine 
Price $1.50 


My Own Smooth Out 


An Astringent and Healing Cream. 


_ Willsmooth from your face those little 
. wrinklesthat annoy you. Price $1.50 


f My Own Skin Rejuvenator | 


for a dry or sallow skin. 


Will | 


_ circulate the blood and revive old — 


tissues. 


Price $1.50 


' My Own Cleansing Cream 


Will cleanse and whiten your face. 


Price $1.00 


My Own Purity Face Powder 


Very pure and of a healing quality. 
Price $1.00 


My Own Lip Rouge 


_ Will prevent your lips from chapping 
_ and keep them soft. 


Price $ .50 — 


E Lillian Russell’s Beauty Box — 


Containing all the above preparations — 
neatly and attractively packed. : 
Price $5.00 — 


Any of the above on sale at Park 


: & Tilford’s, Maison Maurice, Alt- 


man’s, 


Lord & Taylor's, John 
Stern Brothers, 


I will be glad to send you my book- 


let. If you wish it, write direct to 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


2160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


IMPORTANT — My own are the 


only toilet preparations which are 


- authorized to use my name or like- 


ness, and have my endorsement. 


KATY TAL OR {Ca 
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makes the dog seem keener and 
livelier. 


HOUGH one may doubt 

that Vernon Castle ever 
steals 2 moment from his light- 
toed educational endeavors, he has found time 
enough to become a director in the German Shep- 
herd Club. Last summer, when he and Mrs. Castle 
returned from abroad, they brought with them a 
splendid specimen, which, however, had the mis- 
fortune to die. So, over at the Westminster Show, 
Mr. Castle, for the price of three or four tango 
lessons, bought a really wonderful puppy. The 
price was a large one indeed. That evening, Mr. 
Castle was invited to attend the Shepherd dog 
meeting and the Shepherd dog dinner. He went. 
At the election of directors, someone proposed 
Vernon Castle, and, though he had been in the club 
but fifteen miautes, he received the largest number 
of votes. 


T= who take passage this month will do 
well to see a little otter hunting, which will take 
place almost at the Fishguard piers of the Cunard 
Line. Mr. Protheroe (no relation to little Annie of 
the “Bab Ballads”) will run his hounds in Pem- 
prokeshire or Carmarthenshire. (The exact dates 
will probably be posted on the Cunard boats.) The 
single otter-hound exhibited at New York was one 
of the attractions of the show, and it is a pity that 
American sportsmen know so little of the splendid 
sport to be had with this noble dog. 


HOSE who have made the Spring hegira to the 

continent can enjoy themselves (if they are so 
minded) at a novel dog show, held May 8-10, in 
Amsterdam, Holland. The burgomaster and his 
good vrouw attend, and, on the whole, take their 
pleasure in quite different a way than do the show- 
goers of America. Whippet racing, and a little 
badger or fox baiting on the side, are the two points 
that perhaps stand out of the ordinary to the Ameri- 
can or English visitor. 

There were high jinks indeed at Scheveningen last 
year, when the silk handkerchiefs of the good folk 
were torn to ribbons by the speedy racing dogs. 
Sunday is the fashionable day at the Dutch dog 
shows. Everyone turns out to see the dogs race 
through the narrow lanes over the greensward. Some 
idea of their speed may be gained from the fact 
that, last year, one of the winners covered two 
hundred yards in 14 seconds. The dogs are never 
asked to kill; there is no one to whip or to use the 
spur, but they are willing brutes, keen to their game, 
as their time most surely shows. At the Amsterdam 


Dogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 60) 


Photo ‘Sy Dalavawet & Duderwoed 
MISS DOROTHY SUTTON 


With Little Clayton Queen, her prize-winning Pome- 


ranian 


show, last year, over a hundred dogs were entered 
in the races alone. 


HE Dutch shows are always enjoyable to the 
visitor, not alone as shows, but as a particularly 


intimate picture of Dutch life. Then, too, there is 
always the opportunity of picking up a Grand Great 
Dane at a very reasonable price. 


or so, they will arrive in time to witness, on May 31, 
a splendid show at the Hague. 





For those who 
have missed the Amsterdam fixture, the consolation 
remains that, if they take passage in the next week 


PRING is the time of flow. 
ers, open trolley cars, organ- 
grinders, and the camera, for 
which last the dog is perhaps 
the quarry that furnishes the 
; best sport. He is really such 
a good subject, that it does seem a shame that his 
highest possibilities are not often realized. It jg 
easy to snapshot him if you don’t worry him, don’t 
pose him, don’t make it an incomprehensible ordeal 
for him, Don’t put a cumbersome collar and a 
mooring chain on him, don’t yank the chain till the 
poor dog, almost lifted from his feet, is bound to 
hold his head up, and show “expression” (most 
likely of disgust). But—go to the biggest and best 
butcher in your town, purchase three or four sides 
of beef, or, if you have plenty of money, get a 
marmoset monkey. Then, hide the purchase be- 
hind curtains, and, when you have caught the dog 
unaware, jerk the string, as if you were unveiling a 
statue. When this exhibition is suddenly sprung 
on a dog, he will be immensely interested, the 
novelty will put him on the qui vive, and then, all 
you have to do is press the button. 


Biyesoe TERRIERS are a breed little known at 
present in America, but one that has a host of 
enthusiastic admirers abroad. Up to a short time 
ago, there were probably less than half-a-dozen in 
America, but several have been i 1ported lately, and 
we may look within a year or so to see them repre- 
sented at our larger bench shows. It would not sur- 
prise informed followers to see the Cairn tread in 
the footsteps of the Sealyham, which is enjoying 
such a growing vogue among the fashionables of 
this country. Like the Sealyham, it is a great un- 
der-ground dog, all fire and nerve. Many Scottish 
lairds to-day work their Cairns at badger-digging. 
He has a double coat, hard and weather resisting 
but not as coarse as the Scottish terrier. He has 
straight legs, but good “digging” paws, and his 
elbows are well set in. He is cat-like in his ability 
to climb. He is a size smaller and lower to the 
ground than a fox terrier, and in weight varies from 
twelve to fourteen pounds. Game as they make them, 
he is one of the most intelligent and affectionate of 
the terrier breed. 


Vanity Fair invites correspondence concerning dogs, 
and how to care for them. For further particulars con- 
sult pages 9, 10, and 11 of the “Dog Mart.” If you 
wish to buy a dog you can find most breeds repre- 
sented there, but, if the breed you seek is not to be 
found, just write to Vanity Fair. Men long interested 
in dogs, who know every phase of the sport, will be 
your advisers. This service is absolutely free of charge. 














FOR GOOD HAIR | [ 


The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends | Ge Cape Cod 
Electric Reading 
ao Shelf 














Manufacturers of 
CAPE COD 


FIRE LIGHTERS 
FOR LOG FIRES 


COMFORTABLE 


room. 


LUXURIOUS 


which fixture is to be attac' e 
LAMP $6.75 ADD 25 
SHELF 
LAMP AND SHELF 

te) 





20 Vesey Street 


The lamp attached to bedstead gives a splendid 
reading light and diffuses a soft light throughout the 


The swinging shelf, with plate glass bottom, holds 
book, flowers, medicine or other small articles. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


When ordering be particular to give size of post to 


CENTS FOR 
2.75 PARCEL POSTAGE FOR 

DELIVERY OUTS E 
COMBINED 9.00 OF NEW YORK CITY 


No. 104 


White linen ox- ; 
ford tie em- | 
broidered in | 
blue floss and | 
laced with blue | 
ribbon. 


Price $16.00. 











| _ Individuality in Footwear 
| | Style - Quality - Comfort 
| S MART SHOES made to your or- 


your hat, or your wrap. 





Write for Catalogue D showing over | 








} 
der to harmonize with your gown, | 
| 


50 exclusive and attractive models. 





This is the Hair Tonic used 
by Kate Seaton Mason, the noted Eng- 
lish Hair Specialist, in treating the hair 
of the Vanderbilt family, Duchess of 
Marlborough, Mme. Melba and the lead- 
“. ing society women of New 
York, London and Paris, who 
testify to its superiority for 
thin, falling, weak, brittle, splitting, and 
dead-looking, lustreless hair. 












Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as 

lt Really Is—Soft, Fluffy Lustrous 
This pure antiseptic shampoo, made 
from tonic, cleansing hi , is un- 
to_ cleanse and invigorate 


ust. 

gether with the Hair Tonic makes a 

complete treatment that insures per- 

fe hair and scalp healtu. 

Hair Tonic, $1.00 Shampoo Cream, 25c. a 
tube—enough for several shampoos 

At Drug & Dept. Stores or sent postpaid. 

Send bod for Mrs. Mason’: Book, “The Hair 

and How to Preserve It,” containing auto- 
aph letters from famous women. Also 4 

rial tube of Shampoo Cream. 











in handy boudoir case, is offered at 
plete, by mail if desired. This offer is made so that the readers 
may quickly learn what the European woman of position has long known, i. e., that 
Dr. Dys’ Prodnits Esthetiques are the purest and best in the world 

skin and the face in perfect condition 
Mignon.”’ will be foun 
taken when ST, 
At DARSY’S are given wonderfully rejuvenating treatments, at $2. 

Di. DYS’ O k iled free. 


V. DARSY NEW YORK 


E. Blaves 


Ladies’ Custom Shoes 
9-11 West 29th St. New York 






No. 105 
Spider Slipper 





EXACTLY AS PICTURED HERE, $2. 


A selection of Dr. Dys’ genuine French Toilet Preparations, 
e ridiculously low mye ey peice of 


wn Book ma 


Dept. D 14 West 47th Street 
Dr. Dys’ Preparations a'so for sale at STERN BROS.. New York 


. and will keep the 
. e Darsy COMPLEXION CASE, or “Etui 
most adequate for general toilette needs; it can be conveniently 


2 Beaded and 

buckled on both 
sides. Made of 
Suede or Kid. 
Louis XV heel. 


Price $16.00. 








year 





























THE PAXTON TOILET CO., BOSTON, MASS. . 
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Wherever you go this Summer 
Vanity Fair will go with You! 


yourself in the gay outdoor 
season now beginning, some- 
where close to you will be Vanity Fair! 


N:> matter where you may find 


You may, for example, go up to New 
London in one of the trains that carry 
thousands to the Harvard-Yale boat 
race. When your observation car 
takes its creeping way to the center 
of the drawbridge, Vanity Fair will 
be there with camera and sketch 
book to record the scene. 


When through clouds of dust as thick 
as those which heralded the advanc- 
ing host of Darius you motor to 
Meadowbrook for the Polo, there 
also will be Vanity Fair. 


If by chance you sit in the evening 
on the terrace of the Café de Paris 
watching the new fashions as they 
pass to and fro around you in the 
dusk, Vanity Fair will be at your 
elbow. 


In the gaily dressed throng at the 
Newport Casino next August—when 
McLoughlin tries conclusions with 
one or another of the invading tennis 
players—Vanity Fair will be ready 
to take photographs of the matches 
and of the spectators. 


And when you go out on a yacht to 
Sandy Hook to see the newest Sham- 
rock try conclusions with the newest 
Defender, Vanity Fair will once more 
be with you! 


A, ok 


i e 










































BY T you can only be in one place at once, ag * 
while Vanity Fair can be in a hundred. Ps re 
To really enjoy all the events of this crowded of a 
summer you must have Vanity Fair. One 3 By 
dollar will bring it to you for six months Pi os 
(regular price, bought copy by copy, $1.50) : Pe * ‘se 





and this coupon saves the trouble of a letter. 














OUR designer of 
motor cars is far 
too shrewd a person to 
overlook Milady’s com- 
fort when it comes to 
the little niceties of his 
art. This factor is re- 
sponsible for a thought- 
ful touch in one of the 
new open models. It 
is an idea in a sense 
borrowed or adapted 
from the limousine or 
landaulet. This is the 
illumination of the run- 
ning boards at night. 
In the closed cars this 
is accomplished by aspe- 
The motometer, fully de- cial step light uae 
scribed on this page ically switched on by 
the opening of the door. 
In the touring car in question the same result is 
brought about by providing the side lamps with 
powerful bull’s-eyes at the back. These light up 
clearly the full length of the running boards, 

















Spring Brings the Open 


(Continued from page 62) 


watchful acting. Little cuts in the fabric, small tears, 
bruises and the like can be healed readily enough if 
taken in time, and thus many an extra mile enjoyed 
without the unwelcome report of a blowout or the 
equally depressing hiss of a puncture. One of the 
tire companies recently received a letter from an en- 
thusiastic patron who testified that his practice was 
to use new tires on the rear wheels and shift them 
to the front wheels whenever they became worn. He 
added that he invariably put on a spare when a tire 
was cut, and had the injury treated. In this way he 
said he had been able to get 12,000 miles of service 
out of a single set of shoes. It need hardly be 
pointed out that such mileage meant great good 
fortune as well as prudence, and the average motorist 
might consider himself lucky indeed if he obtained 
half this mileage. But the enthusiast had the right 
idea. 


to particularly interesting and useful safety de- 
vices are shown on this page. The one at the 
left hand corner is called the motometer. It is now 
being used by nearly all the prominent racing drivers, 
and before long will probably be seen on the water 








An invention by which a motorist can tell in what 
direction the car ahead will turn 


caps of the majority of pleasure and business cars, 
It consists of a thermometer set on a dial on which 
are plainly printed figures which indicate the degrees 
of heat at which the motor is at its highest or lowest 
efficiency. It warns the driver when the 
water in the cooling system of his machine 





so that there need be no fumbling or grop- 
ing in semi-obscurity for the step. The sim- 
ple little contrivance is one which is likely 
to prevent not a few unpleasant accidents 
and, incidentally, save many a favorite 
gown from a rip or a soiling contact. It is 
just ong of the little refinements that marks 
the trend of things in motordom. The same 
idea, by the by, has been worked out in 
another part of the car for the benefit of 
mere man. By fitting the tail lamp with an 
extra bull’s-eye lens the gasoline gauge on 
the rear tank is brightly illuminated and the 
necessity for peering and match-striking to 
see how the supply of “gas” is holding out 
is banished. 


ERHAPS in no other department of mo- 
toring does the old adage about a stitch 
in time saving nine apply so strongly as in 
the care of tires. Whether one drives him- 
self or elects to be driven, the tire and its 
potentialities for delay and inconvenience he 








is _approaching either of the two danger 
points: freezing or boiling. 

The device in the right hand corner comes 
from France, and is invaluable as an acces- 
sory to cars which are driven much through 
crowded city streets. It tells vehicles behind 
it whether the car on which it us used is go- 
ing to turn to the left or to the right, thus 
doing away with the necessity of the driver 
taking his hand from his gear shifting levers 
in order to hold out an arm as a signal. All 
he has to do now is to press a button, and 
a hand, electrically connected, drops from its 
hiding place behind the license number into 
plain view of the drivers who are approach- 
from the rear. At night, it is illuminated. 

To any single department—motors, for in- 
stance—Vanity Fair can naturally allot only a 
very small portion. of its pages. It is, however, 
always ready to take up in correspondence with 
its readers any matters of motor interest. We 
shall be glad not only to answer questions and 
secure catalogues, but, if you desire, to aid you 








has always with him. But tire troubles can 
be warded off to a great extent by a policy 
not so much of watchful waiting as of 


90 h.p. Mercedes with five-passenger detachable toy 
tonneau, and extra seat on running board 


in the selection of cars pe accessories. A postal 
card will bring you the name of the manufacturer 
of articles described in this or any department 
of Vanity Fair, and where they can be purchased, 
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Athletic Form— 


The Coverley “‘Rothesay”’ is a Sports 
Coat of fitness—the occasion and the 
wearer are graced by it. 


After the game—on the voyage—at 
the country house—in the car—on the 
yacht—its wearer has the mark of one 
who is native to the ways of the Society 
of the Out-of Doors. On trip or tour or 
at house party it is decorative, appro- 
priate and comfortable. 


To put it another way—it’s a good type 
of Coverley garment. 


The “‘Rothesay”’ Coat 
Light nap cloth. Belt at back with 


two pearl buttons, and a large pearl 
button on each cuff. Raglan shoulders, 
Lapel collar. Two side pockets. In 
the following solid colors: 
aS 

Kine Bloe Pink oo a $37 50 
The “Rothesay” Coat, same as above, 
but Shetland cloth, fancy striped. 


Yellow and Tan | ner $37 050 


““Coverley Clothes for Summer Sports 
and Travel’’ is an attractive catalogue of 
Out-of-Doors apparel. Tennis--Golf——Motor- 
ing--Yachting——the Country Club—the Seaside 
--the Mountains —- the Voyage. When writing 


ad ask for Catalogue C 





Isn’t this a really charming model? 
Made of our new Cellcloth—a fabric 


like tricot, only it doesn’t stretch. In 
white or dainty pink. Nearly boneless; 
and those elastic gores are wonderfully 





BETWEEN FORTY-THIRD AND FORTY-FOURTH STREETS, NEW YORK 








SMART SET CORSET CO. 


easy. You will gladly pay the price—$10.00. 
Sold in most good places. Let us send you a 
complete Smart Set Catalogue, showing all the styles. 


120 East 16th Street, New York 
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’ Nature’s Way” 


My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and 
More Beautiful than all the external 
treatments you might use for a life- 
time. My system removes wrinkles 
and lines, draws up sagging muscles, 
firms the flesh, rounds out the thin 
face, makes the complexion fresh as 
in girlhood—without massage, vibra- 
tion, astringents, plasters, chin straps, 


or any appliances whatever — Just 
Nature’s Way. I teach you a method 
for life. 


My system not onlv reduces double 
chin, but it LEAVES THE MUSCLES 
AND FLESH FIRM_ AFTER THE 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH_ HAS 
BEEN WORKED AWAY. The too 
thin neck can also _be_ beautifully 
rounded and hollows filled out. 

No matter how tired, five minutes 
of my Facial Exercise will freshen 
your complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring. 

Write today for my New Booklet 
on Facial Beauty Culture, Body Cul- 
ture and New Beauty Suggestions— 
FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. DS 
209 State Street Chicago 


The first woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise. 

















Phone: 
Riverside 





Transformation 


This smart costume is one I actually 
made from an old gown, shown in 
the background. 

Don’t throw away your old frocks. 
Let me make them over into the 
latest styles. 

If you live out of town, just send me 
a well-fitting lining, and I will make 
over any costume to your entire 
satisfaction. 

Attend to this now. 
and drop a line to 


MME. BLAIR 
132 W. gtst St. New York 


Sit down now 


















HEIRLOOMS OF THE FUTURE 


In this day of hurried business methods 
it is gratifying to remember that in the 
making of Crane’s Writing Papers there 
is a survival of the deliberate handicraft 
that brings down to us the reminders of 


our ancestors. 


Cranes oO 


Uf ON 


WRITING PAPER] 


is a correspondence paper that has the per- 
manence of the old school in paper making, 


and to this is added 


all the best approved 


modern tendencies in shades and sizes. The 
good taste that is a part of its design is a qual- 
ity which it has in common with these old 
papers, and which will give it a place of 
merit with the papers of the future. 


A new style is the Elizabethan, a 
paneled paper of rich dignity and 
good taste. Crane’s Papers may 
be bought wherever good writing 


paper is sold. Samples you can 
use will be mailed, for toc post- 
age, to any who are remote from 
such stationers. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. I. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


New York 





Pittsfield, Mass. 
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YOUR SUMMER HOME 


Have you found it? If not, Vanity Fair 
will help. Turn to pages 12 to 17. 


ary pay ab ilrag 
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Delivered at your 
Office or Home 


When you are going abroad— 
endless things crop up to be 
done at the last moment. 

Save time about your money 
arrangements. 

Just telephone our nearest 
office and our man will call— 
to explain about our checks or 
to sell you any amount that you 
may require. 

From the moment you call up 
until the last check is cashed, 
you will find every Wells Fargo 
employe your prompt, efficient, 
interested assistant. 


WELLS FARGO 


Travelers Checks 
Good Everywhere 
Make your European head- 


quarters or have your mail sent 
to our handsome new offices at 


28 Charles St., 4 rue Scribe 
Haymarket, Grand Hotel, 
London Paris 


51 Broadway, New York 
Wells Fargo & Co Express 
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Ostrich Feathers 
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| 36 West 34th St, New York 





Your old 
Willow or 
Ostrich 
feathers made into a 
handsome French 
Plume as illustrated. 
Or we will re-make 
them into Smart 
Novelties, fashionable Collarettes, 
or Boas, also re-dye them any of 
the fashionable colors. 

Paradise Aigrettes cleaned and 
remodelled. 


Consult or write for advice to the 
Repair Department. We will re- 
turn Feathers at our expense if 
you do not wish work done. 


Mail Orders receive careful and 
prompt attention 
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The Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 63) 


over the boot, without the turn-up, are 
much better style for town wear. 

One has but to look in the windows of 
the boot shops to see the craze for fancy 
top boots. Black boots with brown cloth 
button tops, and with brown leather 
laced tops; brown boots with fancy can- 
vas and cloth tops. All are dangerous to 
attempt unless worn with the proper 
clothes. The low shoes in black or brown 
will show more elaborate punching. The 
full brogued shoe with no extension to 
the sole, and its wing tips in back and 
front, laced with the single lace, will be 
another fancy. 

The colored materials for shirts are 
most moderate, due possibly to the re- 
vival of the colored collar. Neat lines and 
figures will compose the shirtings and col- 
lars on the better dressed men. Colors 
will be chosen that blend with, or match 
the suitings. The double cuff is finding its 
rational end for summer wear. This extra thickness 
around the wrist in warm weather was not logical. 
The double collars are properly lower than a year 
ago, and the wing collar lacks, in its bold wings, the 
effeminacy that the small wings gave it. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago linen ties were fashionable. When 
pink shirts were worn, with white collars, straight, 
pink bowknots of the same material were worn 
with them. They were made in different colors, and 
in stripes to go with the shirts. Ascots and double 
thrown-over ties were fashionable, too, in lines (of 
solid colors), and the effect was summer-like and 
pleasing. We may expect a gradual revival of this 
linen scarf. In the silk scarfs there will be brilliant 
plain color, a display of Eastern designs, the polka 
dot, and various colored shepherd’s checks. The 
sailor’s tie will still have the medium fulness below 
the knot, and the bow, in various shapes, should 
show sufficient length for the ends to go over the 
waistcoat. 


HE correctly fashioned stiff 

felt hat does not vary much 
in shape. The last style shows a 
medium curling brim (the exact 
width chosen to become the 
wearer) with slightly tapering 
crown. One will not be confined 
to black in these hats, for with 





New double col- 

lar—light bl ue 

butcher's 
scarf 





Full Bliicher brogue of brown 
Russia leather with wing tips 


the tendency to copy other London 
fashions, we shall see the brown and the 
various shades of gray Derby. 

The spring overcoats offer many styles. 
The shapely Chesterfield will be the most 
prevalent. It will make little difference 
whether iit be for dress or mufti wear, 
the only distinction being in the color 
and material. This overcoat when turned 
out correctly has not the slightest indica- 
tion of the ready-made. It fits snug on 
the body (close up in the arm scye) and 
drapes easily from a short waist-line to 
the bottom edge, which should be at the 
knee. For mufti it will be made in vari- 
ous shades of covert and soft shetland, 
with collar of the same material and 
turned-back cuff. The dressy coat should 
be of black or gray lamb’s wool, cloth 
collar, lapels silk faced to the edge, and 
plain sleeve finished with two or three 
oval silk buttons. The double-breasted 
paddock will be worn by a number of smart men as 
an odd coat, in gray covert cloth. The full hanging 
raglans and baggy ulsters are for country use only, 
or for stormy weather coats. 


linen 


N reviewing my lines, I would suggest the use of 

the silver tones in gray, blue or brown before 
they become ordinary. In the milder effects they are 
not loud and are becoming cloths. A two-button, 
double-breasted jacket suit of the blue, worn with 
white linen that has a fine blue line, and scarf of 
blue and white mixture of grenadine, with black, 
low shoes, and blue socks, is a good ensemble. The 
plain, dark brown flannel is smart in a single-breasted 
sacque suit, that has long, rolled lapels on the jacket. 
Dull black boots, with light brown cloth, button tops, 
are not incorrect here, but the linen had best be 
white, and the tie—say, a deep brown and white 
polka dot bow. We shall see the straight front, two 
button, black and white silver 
tone jacket suit worn with 
double-breasted waistcoat, black 
and white cross barred shirt that 
has white collar and cuffs, and 
striped gray and black bow, and 
varnished boots with white spats. 
Flannels and angora cloths will 
be made in cutaways which have 
skirts a bit shorter and fuller 


VANITY FAIR 


than in the dressy coat, with crescent pockets in the 
skirts. These are good style racing coats (as we haye 
no fall meets where formal dress seems necessary jn 
this country). Some medium tone of gray is most 
advisable for these suits, when brown, low Bliicher 
shoes may be worn, brown Homburg hat and brown 
and white striped tie, over faint colored line. 


A Compromise 
in Birds 


Wea Gounod set to music the well-known play 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” by E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe, he was confronted with one serious 
difficulty. In Balcony Scene Number Two, it may be 
remembered, there is considerable dispute between 
the lovers as to the identity of a mysterious bird, 
Romeo is willing to wager his doublet and hose it’s a 
lark. Juliet, in her feminine way, insists just as 
strongly that it’s a nightingale. Then suddenly there 
is a mutual change of opinion. Romeo, possibly be- 
cause of a tip from the wings, reverses his decision 
and declares roundly, “It is a nightingale!” Where- 
upon Juliet takes up the cudgels for the lark. 

In the play, this momentous question is never set- 
tled, and the audience remains completely mystified 
as to the real nature of the bird. But operatically 
the problem cannot be so easily dismissed. The mu- 
sical accompaniment must indicate definitely the 
noise which has stirred the lovers to argument. Yet 
how can an orchestra simultaneously suggest both a 
lark and a nightingale? This is the musical enigma 
faced by Gounod, and in the solution of it the 
French composer has shown supreme genius. With a 
self-possessed spirit of neutrality he discards both 
lark and nightingale, and has the clarinet make a 
noise like a guinea-hen. 


ebayer the Century Opera House comes word that 
a pigeon recently flew into the room of the prop- 
erty manager. The bird was promptly adopted, and 
is now a regular member of the company. Its 
operatic début may be expected as soon as it can be 
taught to sing in pigeon-English. The Aborn shows 
have long been famous for their special menagerie 
features; the newly arrived pigeon, therefore, should 
fit into the Century scheme as well through its bi- 
ological efficiency as for reasons of stage economy. It 
is rumored that the bird will appear first as the dove 
in “Parsifal,” doubling as the swan in “Lohengrin.” 
SIGMUND SPAETH. 











For 


Particular 
Persons 


clothes becomes a bugbear. 


is lost forever. 
originated the 


position to do this. 


patented. 


merits. | : 
examination and approval in your own home. 


A Postal Card Request 
will bring you our interesting illustrated catalogue. 








Summer vacationists when contemplating a trip to the country, seashore, 
or mountains often find that the thought of how to properly transport their 


Past experience with ordinary trunks has taught them that their clothes 
become so creased, crumpled and crushed that much of their original beauty 
It was with a view to obviating all these troubles that we 


PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNK 


Fifty years manufacturing every kind of trunk put us in a preeminent 
i Our large up-to-date factory enabled us to prepare many 
models, and thus test out every possible convenience and idea. 
present trunk we embody those features, which were finally approved and 


We now present this trunk as being the one Wardrobe trunk which 
will transport to any distance, and preserve in perfect condition, every gar- 
ment or article needed by even the most particular person. 

We make these trunks on honor, and sell them on their determined 
We only ask that you will allow us to send you one for personal 


J. F. PARKHURST & SON CO. 


Home Office: 3 Rowe Street, BANGOR, ME. 
161 Summer Street, BOSTON 


325 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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WILE AWAY BOXES 


Did you ever, on the ocean, in the depths of steamer chair, 
Idly swinging with the motion, free from worriment and care, 
Feel the keenest sort of yearning for amusement? Then you know 
What your friends will soon be learning when across the sea they go. 
So when steamer gifts you're choosing, please remember “Wile-Away,” 
Send the Box that’s all amusing, with a gift for every day. 

Prices: $5, $7.50, $10, $15 and up 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, 16 East 48th Street, NewYork | 
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USEFUL. OR ORNAMENTAL > 
Vanity Fair is Both 


O be amusing and interesting doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that a magazine cannot at the 
same time be useful. 





Think of your own friends. Mrs. H may 
be a tremendously entertaining woman to invite 
to dinner; none the less she may also be a splen- 
did person to take shopping when you have a 
difficult purchase to make quickly. The best 
dancer you know may not inconceivably be also 
the most useful young doctor among your 
friends. We know several lawyers who are 
invaluable to distressed corporations, yet who, 
at the same time, are singularly charming com- 
panions at supper after the theatre. 


cheerful, unconventional, amusing. Also it 

is useful and serviceable. For instance, 
suppose you are looking for a country home. 
Turning to pages 12 to 17 of this issue, you will 
find scores of opportunities to buy or rent proper- 
ties ranging from cottages near town to splendid 
estates along the Sound and in the Berkshires. 


S“ it is with Vanity Fair. Primarily it is 


Or you wish you had someone to buy the tick- 
ets and make all necessary arrangements for your 
next trip. Vanity Fair will do it. See page 8. 


bristles with suggestions for its solution. 

There are the two big dress departments 
(respectively masculine and feminine) on pages 
63 and 64. There is also the unique Vogue Pat- 
tern Service on pages 126 and 127. 


\ S to the dress problem, Vanity Fair fairly 


Then, too, there are ““The Dog Mart” on pages 
9, 10 and 11, “The Shops of Vanity Fair” on 
pages 129 to 131, “The Sportsman’s Calendar” 
on page 4—and, of course,. the great advertising 
section which, we have reason to know, is ap- 
preciated by everyone who really enjoys a busy 
morning on Fifth Avenue and the crosstown 
streets. 


Remember always that Vanity Fair has a 
double personality. On the one hand, the enter- 
taining, amusing, informative visitor to your 
household; on the other hand, the useful friend 
who is prepared to do for you a great many 
things that will beof positive assistanceevery day. 


























Latest Developments 
for 


SPRING 
SUMMER 


which are now being 


shown by leading dealers 
th roughout America, and 
in ENGLAND by 
SELFRIDGE & CO.., 
LTD., LONDON. 


Wilbur 812 


Poke bonnet of milan 
hemp. Upper brim of 
taffeta and bow of 
same material at back. 
Wreath of small buds 
around crown, 


Kantor 855 
Mandarin shape of 
Tuscan straw with 
satin bandeau. Satin 
ribbon and rose on 
crown and large rose 
at right side. 


(Wholesale only) 


1 and 3 W. 37th St. 
at 5th Ave. 


New York 


ba ———— 
YY ‘ttane 5 


As . al 


Dallas 856 


Rolled side bandeau hat 
of milan hemp. Wide 
roman striped ribbon, 
artistically draped over 
crown, terminating in a 
fancy ‘cockade and bow at 
rolled side of brim. 































L.M. HIRSCH 
Sample Shoe Co. 


Special for Bridal Parties 


Satin Pump in white, gray or black, $3 50 
turn sole, 2 inch Louis XV heel e 





Satin Pump, with Rosette, Cuban 
heel, in red, white, blue, pink, $? 35 


lavender, black, apricot or yellow 






Satin Slippers in all staple a: d $3 00 
SE. os ek aw ee ° 

Silk Hosiery in all shades to match our satin 
slippers, 95c. and $1.50. 





“Tango” xr" $4,” 


White Calf, Black Satin or Pat- 
ent Coltskin, Ribbons attached. 
Spanish Cuban Heel. 


Send for Booklet D with illustrations of 
Spring and Summer Models 


404 Sixth Ave., N.Y. Bet.24th and 25th Sts. 
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L.M. HIRSCH 


Sample Shoe Co. ss 


















The Perfume of Old-Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memories 


GN 





Lilas de Rigaud 


May—and the soft south wind is 
freighted with the breath of the Lilacs, 
a riot of purple bloom swaying with 
every breeze. The Old-Fashioned 
Garden is full of the tender promise 
of the Summer soon to be. 


And all these delights are brought 
into living nearness by adrop of Lilas 
de Rigaud Perfume—perfect, inim- 
itable fragrance of Lilacs fresh from 


the Old-Fashioned Garden itself. 


This lovable, true flower odor is 
to be had in Extract at $3.50; Toilet 
Water, $3.50; Talcum Powder, 50c; 
Face Powder, $1.00; Bath Salt, $1.00; 
Sachet Powder, $1.50; Cold Cream 
50¢. 

For Sale at all high class Toilet 
Goods Departments. 


Send 15 cents to Riker-Hegeman, 
350 West Fourth St., New York, 
for sample of Lilas de Rigaud or 
Rigaud’s famous Mary Garden Ex- 
tract or Sachet. 


RIGAUD 


16 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
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Mme. FRIED 


as designed a large 
rariety of exceedingly 
ttractive 


HIGH COIFFURES| 


Ready to Adjust 


o go with the new Spring | 
lats. = 
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You will be delighted with > 
he grace of these styles,= 





liminating all appearance of = 
ulkiness. 


For this Month: : 
pecial value at $10.00_ 
We also carry a comple 
ne of the new COLORED 
VIGS. Price $15 up. 
Special Discount to Busi- 
ess Women. 










Vrite for Catalogue V-5 
17 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 
rl M0 


The 
Schwartz Corset 


Su 
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The new boneless silk tricot 
Mme. Schwartz personally supervises 
all fitlings 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 


Now 11 East 47th Street, New York 
Formerly 12 West 39th Street 
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t Toilet Seap in the World 
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VIOLET de Paris 


offers 


Two New Perfumes— 


VIOLETTE FLEUR 
A Truly Wonderful VIOLET 
$3.50 the bottle 


PRELIA 


A Bouquet Odor of Rare Sweet- 
ness and Persistence 


$6.00 the bottle 
Send 25¢ for Acquaintance Box 
TS Molet Produc ncluc > | 


ding Extract 
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All Newsdealers—Now 


TM 


Jenny Model of Black Taffeta. 
Waist and skirt trimmed with 
ecru lace, $75.00. 


Reduction on all model gowns. 


Smart waists to match your 
suits, $25.00. 


Mme. Oates 


153 West 57th St., New York 
RNA 
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Side Vout Flesh 


It can be quickly and easily accom- 
plished. For every part of the body 
we have a specially designed article in 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 


Rubber Garments 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing Fagg. = gw these gar- 
ments cause e safe and speedy re- 
duction of all unnecessary flesh. They 
cover the entire body or any part. They 
are endorsed by leading physicians. 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 
This garment can be worn comfortably 
a the corset—reduces the bust, hips 
ani 
NECK ae. —— REDUCER, $3. 

illustration 


This is, eretaly pete ruber ex restores the 


kled sagey muscles to 
healthy condition. It not only removes the 


wrinkles, but draws out all impurities from 
the skin. The small articles are adjustable 
and fit anyone—no measurements are re- 


Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2, 


Bust Reducer, $5 
Made of De. Walter’s famous flesh-reduc- 
= rub! with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities, of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives 
added comfort and style. 


Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
jlece of dainty white rubber webbin —de- 
lightful support with or without corsets, re- 
ducing the figure 3 to 4 in. at once. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 
Without 
Sleeves 


$il 


Laced or 
Snap 
Buttons 





ATHLETIC 
PANTS 


$11 





Wai into Band, $2 


Also Union ring ran SOS — 9 
for the purpose of reducing the 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 

Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Dept. A, “ss Ww. sath Street, New York 
Phil jelphia a 
MRS. AMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 


tooo Rew 
"ADELE StiCCAR *CO-. 166 Geary St. 


Chicago Representa’ 
E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St, 


Franc 
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If you are going to spend $25 or $100 on 
your garden this spring—wouldn’t it be true 
economy to spend a mere fraction of this sum 
in avoiding possible mistakes? 


The Superb 
April 
Garden- 
ing 
Guide 


Free 


The growing of fruits, flowers, and vegetables is 
no longer a happy-go-lucky, hit-or-miss affair. Season 
after season has reduced it to a science. 


We would like to introduce to you a consulting expert 
whose friendly voice and charming exterior will be sure to 
please you—and who speaks with the voice of experience— 


House & Garden 


The Magazine Beautiful of the Indoors 
—and Outdoors 





This beautifully illustrated magazine has four big special numbers— 
and the Gardening Guide issued in April is the best of all, so far as 
the man and woman who delve in the soil are concerned. It is 
chockfull of the timeliest suggestions and authoritative articles on 
outdoor work. In fact, each month considers its own season's 
problems—and the house is no less carefully discussed than its 
grounds. 


We know you will like this inspiring magazine the moment 


you see it—therefore our McBRIDE, 
° ° NAST & CO. 
Special Spring Offer Union Square, 

ew 


House & Garven is regularly 25 cents a copy, $3 a 
year—but if you will sign and return this coupon 
to us, with One Dollar, we will give you the 
April Gardening Guide free, and enter your 
name for five months thereafter, or six 
months in all—taking you clear through 
the summer season. 


Mc BRIDE, NAST & CO. 
Union Square New York 


I enclose $1.00. 
Please send me the 

April Gardening 
Guide of HOUSE 
GARDEN and Arend my 
name for 5 months fol- 
lowing. 












































Each “ShoeCraft™ shoe is an attainment. 
Style values are carefully sifted thru the screen 
of “ShoeCraft™ discrimination, resulting in an 


undeniably smart mode—a “ShoeCraft’” Mode. 


Outdoor boot of sunbleached white buckskin, 
weited rubber sole, perforated foxing and 
saddle vamp. Blind eyelets. 







( 


Order by mail (Parcels Post Prepaid) and you will be as faultlessly 
fitted as in the shop. This is guaranteed. Booklet “D™ 


SHOECRAFT SHOP 27 West 38th St., New York 


Telephone, Greeley 16 West of Fifth Ave. 
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Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Corr ete with Eneine, Ready to Rin 








96 


speed controlling | 











n if 18-20-23 and 27-{t. hosts at proportionate prices. All launches 
} tested and fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with 
" ine tarts without 
a cranking—has only3 moving parts~anyone can runit. The Safe 
house. All boats 

: fitted — air-tight compartments—eann-t sink. leaks or Mp oehe 
— sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of ro! - 

steel, beak ciceeelt siud bests, Orders filled the bee they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 


Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1889 Jeffcr-on Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. &. A. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted when necessary 
by light touches of Cut- 


icura Ointment does 
much to prevent pim- 
ples, blackheads and 
other unsightly eru 

tions, cleanse the te 
of dandruff, allay irrita- 
tion, arrest falling hair 
and promote permanent 
skin and scalp health. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
sold throughout the world. Send post-card 
to nearest depot for free sample of each, 
with 32-page book: Newbery, 27, Charter- 
house Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., Syd- 
ney, N. S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, 
2-5. A. 

&£@ Men who shave and shampoo with 
Cuticura Soap will find it best for skin and 
scalp. 
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When Planning Your Vacation Trip 


Why not get expert advice and the protection of a great national society? Instead of mapping out your 





own tour, with a possible loss of both time and money, why not save both by asking this society to help 
you plan it? Instead of going to unknown hotels, at unknown prices, why not go to recommended hotels 
which grant special discounts? Those are only a few of the advantages possessed by membership in 


The International Travel Club 


This Club was organized a few years ago in 
order to serve both the traveler and the stay-at- 
home person. It stands for good highways, 
safety on railroads and steamships, and better 
traveling conditions generally—points that affect 
every citizen. Its motto is “Protection, Service 
and Economy.” It aids in planning the trip, it 
looks after the traveler on his way, and offers 
means of positive economy. It is a great fra- 
ternity of persons imbued with common inter- 
ests and enthusiasms—looking after the welfare 


of each and every member at home and abroad. 

The Board of Directors includes the names of 
men prominent in travel affairs: Henry Collins 
Walsh, General A. W. Greely, U. S. A., Anthony 
Fiala, Frederick Monsen, F.R.G.S., Colonel 
David L. Brainard, U. S. A., Henry Brevoort 
Kane, and Rudolf Kersting. In addition to these, 
the Club has the benefit of the advice and ex- 
perience of a group of writers and specialists on 
various countries, known as the Honorary Ad- 
visory Committee. 





A Few of Its Membership Privileges 


The Service Bureau 


The Club conducts an active Service 
Bureau, where letters are answered daily 
in their order of arrival, tours are plan- 
ned for members, a travel library is main- 
tained, and general information furnished. 
This Bureau can quickly reach every 
railway, steamship line, and traffic agency 
in New York—which means that it is in 
direct communication with the whole 
world, as from New York radiate lines 
of travel reaching the remotest corners of 
the globe. Here members can register 
and have mail forwarded. 


Club Bulletins 


In addition to the detailed information 
supplied by the Service Bureau, the Club 
prepares and issues Bulletins from time 
to time, usually about once a month, 
which are sent free of charge to mem- 
bers. These Bulletins give items of gen- 
eral interest, such as seasonable trips, 
expositions or other events, hints to 
travelers on special journeys, advices 
from the United States Consuls, hotel 
information, and the like. 


Official Hotel List 
The Club also issues an Official Hotel 
List, carefully compiled and revised, and 
containing recommended hostelries in 
many countries. Most of the hotels 
listed grant our members a discount of 
from five to fifteen per cent. The 1914 
Hotel List was issued in March, and is 
available to all members. This list al- 
ready includes several hundred hotels, 

and is constantly being increased. 


Our Official Organ, TRAVEL 


The Club feels especially fortunate in presenting as its of- 
ficial organ the magazine TRAVEL. ‘This magazine was in 
existence some years before the Club was organized, and has 
a wide circle of friends on its own account. In its wealth 
of pictorial matter and special articles by authorities, it oc- 
cupies a unique place among periodicals. 

TRAVEL is known to its many readers as “The Maga- 
zine That Takes You There.” It does not deal with places 
in the guide-book manner or with dry-as-dust descriptions, 
but instead is more the intimate friend, chatting with you 
pleasantly about just the things you want to see and in just 


some spot, its stories bring the added charm of recognition; 
and if you have not yet gone there they form the best pos- 
sible preparation for a trip. The reading of its pages makes 
of one a true citizen of the world. You are on speaking 
terms with the dusky brown races of semi-civilization, and 
are equally at home among the fashionable resorts of Europe. 

TRAVEL was selected as official organ of the Club, be- 
cause of its unique place among periodicals and its inspira- 
tional character. When obtained separately it is 25 cents a 
copy, $3.00 a year; but to members of the International 
Travel Club it comes regularly, without charge, as a part of 





the way you want to see them, If you have already visited the membership privileges 


What This Would Mean to You 


Since the first of this year the Club has had an arrangement with the publishers of TRAVEI. by which its readers are of- 
fered a special Associate Membership at $3.00, which covers both the Club dues and the magazine subscription. This offer 
we are very glad to be able to extend to readers of “Vanity Fair” for a short time only. You will be entitled to register in 
this Club, if you take advantage of the arrangement at once. The payment of the associate fee of $3.00 will give you the 
full privileges of the Club and FRAVEL for one year. 


As the magazine alone, when ordered separately, i» 
$3.00, you will see that the value is unusual. A 
prompt reply is necessary, as the offer is limited, and 
in all likelihood this announcement will not appear 


The Official Club Emblem 


An emblem, handsomely executed in enamel and 
gold, similar to the cut shown above, is obtainable 
for the nominal price of $1. It is made both as a 
button and pin, and is valuable as an ornament and 


again. 


a means of identification. 


FILL OUT AND RETURN THIS TODAY 





Membership Application Blank 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, 
31 East 17th Street, New York City, U. S. A. 


I desire to enroll in the International Travel Club as an Associate Member, at $3 2 
year, including subscription to “Travel,” and full Club privileges except voting. 
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VANITY FAIR IS IN NEW YORK 











Where Are You? 


On this map one inch is equivalent to 740 miles. You may be hundreds, even thousands 
of miles, from the Fourth Avenue office of Vanity Fair, and yet — 


You are no farther than the nearest mail box from any shop in New York! 


N you are in the country, for example, and find you need a dozen tennis balls, a golf 














bag, a duck skirt—anything under the sun, in fact, from a pair of dancing slippers to 2 
motor car—write to the Vanity Fair Shoppers. 


Are friends sailing to Europe? Through Vanity Fair you can surprise them with a basket of fruit, 
or flowers, or books, or anything else which you would like to send. We will buy: for you 





anything advertised or editorially mentioned in Vanity Fair. 
it is usually quicker, and quite as convenient, to write directly to the shops. 


When sending for advertised articles 
But Vanity Fair will be 


glad to buy such articles if desired. Before sending your order, read these suggestions: 


How to Shop Through Vanity Fair 


1.—We shall be glad to buy any article, from a rare antique all the way 
down the scale of inexpensiveness to a hairpin. When ordering anything 
that has appeared in Vanity Fair, please give both the date of issue and 
the number of the page. 

2.—Enclose cheque or money order to cover the cost of the articles de- 
sired. If you don’t know the exact cost, send the approximate amount; 
the balance, if any remains after purchase, will be returned. 

3.—In case your remittance is inadequate, we will notify you; articles 
cannot be sent until full payment has been made. 

4-—When writing for information, please enclose a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope for reply. 


The more orders you send the more we shall enjoy filling them. 


5.—Unless small enough to be mailed, goods will be sent by express 
collect. When ordering small articles, please enclose approximate post- 
age; the extra stamps, if any, will be returned. 
6.—Nothing will be sent C. O. D. Please do not request it. 
bookkeeping expense, we will not open charge-accounts; to do so would 
necessitate making a charge for our services. 


To avoid 


7-—When ordering garments, masculine or feminine, be sure to state 
size and to give a full idea of your preferences as to material, style, 
color, etc. 

8.—Unless special arrangement is made when ordering, articles will not 
be sent with the privilege of returning them. 


There is no limit to the 


number of articles we will buy for you or the care with which your requests will be fulfilled. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


449 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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L if 
is a weekly paper incidentally published in the United 
States, and generally read all over the world. For 
one dollar (see the inartistic and commercial 
coupon opposite ) you can have it delivered reg- 
ularly at your own home by the United States 
government, for three months. Some 
coming Special Numbers are High- 
brow, Railroad, Nineteen Hundred 
and Fifty, Old-Fashioned and 
Feminist. Copy of Lire’s 
miniature pocket edition 
sent free to any ad 


dress for a two-cent 
stamp. 






























Every Fool Has 
His Evening, and 


All Fools Have Their Day in the 
Fool’s Number of LIFE, ten cents, 
on sale Everywhere, Tuesday, 














May 5th. 
RY 
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aa Enclosed 
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LIFE, 67 West 31st Street, New York % 
“One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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“I had a con- 
ception of what 
my wife would 
be like, and 
oddly enough 
my ideal wife 
was the coun- 
terpart of the 
girl at home.” 















” 
ous. 








T was the night ot our silver wed- 
ding. ‘Jim’, said my wife, her voice 
a little tense, ‘Jim—if you had it to 
do all over, would you?’ ” 


A Husband’s Story is the answer—the 
answer of a husband who dares to tell 
the truth. It's the man s side of the 
case, the side that isn't told. Incident- 
ally, i it is a revelation of the masculine, 
and a powerful argument for matri- 
mony. In the May American Magazine 
there's a chapter of it—published anony~ 
mously. When you've read it you ll 
understand why. 


GEORGE FITCH 


George Fitch said there were a hundred 
automobiles in Homeburg. Then he 
admits he was wrong. “There are 
ninety-nine automobiles and one car. 


The Payleys own the car. They bought 


it in New York with a chauffeur 


thrown in, and they have been under 
his thumb ever since. He's the one 
chauffeur in captivity in Homeburg.” 

The Auto Game in Homeburg is Fitch 
at his very best. If you own a car—or 
an automobile, or a machine—read it, 


and rejoice. 
BAMBY 


Every now and then a story comes along, 
so sparkling, so fresh and smiling and 
springlike, that you gather to yourself 
a bit of its sunshine and shed it on the 
world about in pure gladness. Bamby 
is that kind. If you would be thrilled 
and bewitched; if you are grumpy or 
bored or tired o life and blue; if you 
would laugh and cry and fall in love 
gas $ for once!) and live—Read Bam- 
y. Meet Bamby! Take her home in 


your pocket. She's in— 


The May Number of The 


American Magazine 


the girl,towhom 
I never spoke 
of sentiment, is 
theonly woman 
of whom my 
wife was ever 
seriously jeal- 
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PARIS NUMBER of JUDGE May2 TEN CENTS 




















Le JUDGE—l’ Edition Paristenne paraitra le 2 Mat. Ce 
sera un numero spectalement amusant et digne de la reputation 
que ce journal comique et satirique a établi par le passe. 


Sz vous n étes pas deja abonneé, voict une excellente oppor- 
tunité pour faire la connaissance du journal. 


Oh, no, it is not in French, but this week’s edition of 
JUDGE has a distinctly Parisian tang. 


At All Newsstands. ‘Ten Cents. 
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HARPER'S 
WEEKLY 


Edited by Norman Hapgood 


$5.00 a Year 10c a Copy 


ICTION—not ordinary, commonplace 

fiction, but fiction that gives you 

pleasure without wasting your time 
—is a feature of Harper’s Weekly. If you 
know 


John Galsworthy 


You know the kind we mean. A series of 
ten stories by Galsworthy began in the 
issue of April 18. The characters who fig- 
ure in this series are socially “smart,” and 
Vogue readers will be keenly interested 
in their doings, their views and their say- 
ings. 





Guy Pene Du Bois, whose fame rests 
upon his drawings of society people, has 
cleverly illustrated the series. 


In order to introduce Harper’s Weekly 
to Vogue readers, we make this special 
offer—Send us only $1.00, and we will mail 
you the Weekly regularly for 16 weeks, 
and in addition give you without charge 
all the previous issues containing Gals- 
worthy’s stories. Use the coupon below 
at once. 





This Coupon Must Be Mailed Before May 15th 





McClure Publications, Inc. 
251 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


I enclose $1.00. Please mail me 
Harper’s Weekly for 16 weeks, and 
send me without charge all previous 
issues since the beginning of John 
Galsworthy’s series, in accordance 
with your special offer to Vogue 
readers. 
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NDER the brilliant editorship of Nor- 
U man Hapgood, Harper’s Weekly has be- 

come the most distinguished publication 
in this country. Mr. Hapgood has long been 
recognized as the leading publicist of Amer- 
ica. His wide acquaintance with public men, 
his grip on the questions of the day, his high 
ideals, his fearlessness, and his remarkable gift 
of vigorous and lucid expression give him a 
commanding place among contemporary jour- 
nalists. 


His regular editorials lend to Harper's 
Weekly the distinctive flavor of a dynamic 
personality. Sometimes they charm, some- 
times bite, and at times they crush; but they 
are always fair, always stimulating and al- 
ways highly interesting. 


Women’s activities are broadly and sympa- 
thetically treated in Harper’s Weekly. Such 
eminent authorities as Ellen Key, Mary Aus- 
tin and Havelock Ellis have recently con- 
tributed widely quoted articles on some of the 
great questions with which women are now 
displaying increasing concern. 


Harper's Weekly has also secured the ex- 
clusive rights to everything published by 
Madam Montessori during the coming year, 
and will conduct a department devoted to her 
wonderful educational system. This feature 
alone will make the Weekly invaluable to 
mothers who are facing the difficult problems 
incident to the education of the young folk. 


A contributor who has much of intensely 
practical importance to say to women readers 
is Professor Lewis B. Allyn, whose aggressive 
work in the cause of pure food while chemist 
of the Westfield, Mass., Board of Health, 
brought him national renown. Articles on the 
subject on which Professor Allyn is so eminent 
an authority frequently appear and he regu- 
larly contributes notes on new and interesting 
phases of the food question, together with 
practical advice regarding diet and health. 


If you have not already made the acquaint- 
ance of Harper’s Weekly, you should do so at 
once. Progressive, constructive, informative, 
entertaining, it is the ideal publication for the 
woman who is mentally alert and desirous of 
keeping in touch with the vital phases of con- 
temporary life. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


251 Fourth Avenue New York 
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wav SCRIBNER 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 


A Hunter-Naturalist in the 


Brazilian Wailderness 


A Jaguar Hunt on the Taquary 




















Illustrated with Photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and other members of the expedition 


A vivid and picturesque account of the journey up the river; further observations 
about the dreaded piranhas, the man-eating fish; a visit to a typical Brazilian ranch, 
and the story of the hunting of the jaguar, “a formidable animal, the king of South 
American game.” ‘There is an alluring attractiveness in the very title of Colonel 
Roosevelt's articles. Adventure, contact with strange life, exploration of unknown 
country, the ever-present spice of danger in all such expeditions, observations of the 
strange animals and birds, all these appeal to the imagination. 


George E. Woodberry’s “North Africa and the Desert,” a picturesque and poetic 


account of experiences in Tripoli 
One of the most interesting cities of the world. The mosques, the cafés, the wonderful dancing of the Touaregs. 


Lt.-Commander D. Pratt Mannix’s article: The Light Cavalry of the Sea 


The part torpedo-boats and destroyers play in a naval battle. Illustrated. 


A New Field for Mountaineering by Elizabeth Parker 


The great snow-clad heights of the Canadian Northwest, one of the most fascinating climbing regions of the 


world. Illustrated. 


St ‘ace When the Prince Came Home,” by GEORGE T. MARSH. A 
OFles. dog story. A vivid picture of life in the wilderness, of privation, 
suffering and heroic devotion. The home-coming of Prince and his master will 
remain in your thoughts for a long time—KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN’S 
“Raw Prose” is one of her always charming stories of life in the Middle West— 
“Munnern,” by GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN. A mother’s story—GORDON 
HALL GEROULD'S “Occupation, another incident in the career of Mr. Peter 
Sanders, retired gambler. 


Subscriptions to Scribner's Magazine may begin with any number. The subscription price, $3.00 a year, is everywhere 
maintained. Remittances by draft, express or postal money order, or in currency if sent by registered mail. No extia 
charge for Canadian postege. For other countries in the postal union single subscriptions $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





NEW YORK 
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Someone Offered you these Three 


Models for $35.50— 


You wouldn’t hesitate, would you; but jump at the 
opportunity before it escaped? 


You can have them all for $35.50—perhaps even 
less—if you will buy the patterns at once and have 
them made up under your own direction at home. 





il waxes 





This new afternoon gown 
may be made from taffeta, 
at $2. yard; the lace should 


Very summery and dainty, a 
waist made of linen lawn, 234 
yards of 36-inch material, 


Make this smart suit also, of 
taffeta, 7 yards at $2, the lin- 
ing will cost $3, bringing the 


come to $1.75, which, with 
$1 for the Vogue Patterns 
Nos. 2475E-2476E, will bring 
the cost to $15.25. 





cost $1.75, and with 50 cents 
for the Vogue Pattern, you 
have a very attractive spring 
and summer watst costing 
$2.25. Pattern No. 2484E. 


“HE time to wear these costumes is now. Take 
this opportunity to secure them. Any of these 
patterns will be sent by return mail on receipt of 
price. Sizes 34 to 40. If you wish, the Vanity Fair 
Shoppers (see page I11) will even buy the materials 
for making up these models and send them to you. 


Do not overlook the eight equally good models on 
the next page. 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


entire outlay, including $1 
for Vogue Patterns Nos. 
2492E-2493E, to $18. An ex- 
cellent and scrviccable suit. 
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Here are Six Other Models that Can 
Be made up at Home 











Nos. 2494E-2495E. | An after- Nos. 2477E-2478E. An excel- Nos. 2502E-2503F. Afternoon Nos. 2498E-2499E. A_ sport 

noon gown typical of the spring lent dress for street wear, costume with kimono. blouse, suit with strictly tailored waist 

mode, with kimono waist and spring and summer, dark blue finished at the neck with one and well cut skirt in a double 

simply draped skirt. The waist serge with trimmings of taffeta of the new Gladstone collars. tunic effect or a straight three- 

opens at the left hand front; and a standing collar of white The skirt is trimmed with two piece foundation. The model is 
| the sleeves are finished by a batiste. The skirt is two-piece, flounces, the upper flounce be- suitable for linen, crash, French 
| turnback lace cuff. One-piece attached to a one-piece founda- ing trimmed with buttons simi- flannel or white corduroy. 
| draped skirt with pannier. tion covered by two tunics. lar to the trimming of blouse. Waist or skirt, 50 cents each, 
Waist or skirt, 50 cents each. Waist or skirt, 50 cents each. Waist or skirt, 50 cents each. 


O RDINARY patterns cost 15 cents each. 
Vogue Patterns cost 50 cents and $1— 
the difference between these prices is precisely 
the difference between good style and bad, 
between exclusiveness and commonplaceness. 


Vogue patterns come in sizes 34, 36, 38, and 
40; uniformly priced at 50 cents each for waist 
and skirt, and $1 for the complete costume. 
When ordering simply say: “Send me Pattern 
2492E-2493E, size 36, for which I enclose $1.” 
You will then receive the afternoon dress pat- 
tern shown on this page under the Nos. 2492E- 
2493E, waist and skirt. If you want only the 
waist, you will order “Pattern 2492E,” enclos- 
ing 50 cents; if only the skirt, “Pattern 2493E.” 











we “eh David Ce sa VOGUE PATTERN SER VICE No. 2535E. A simple and 


cut in straight lines and ttractiv -pi hi 
een a ie banks eens 443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY froth. of ‘Dhan, Maud, eee 
cut in regulation fashion, or French flannel with a 


buttoning up on the sides. separate batiste or wash 


Price, 50 cents. silk guimpe. 
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New York’s Newest Institution 
for the Service of the Public - 


4) —THE CRAFTSMAN RESTAURANT 


—THE CRAFTSMAN CLUB-ROOMS 
Library and Lecture Hall 


i} —THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE 
: Architectural and Service Depts. 
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Early 
Summer 


Our very recent impor- 
tations for the Early 
Summer will be dupli- 
cated for you in any 
color or material you 
may select and we will 
guarantee fit and sat- 
isfaction. 


Clever adaptations of 
French Models or de- 
signs made for you in- 
dividually. 


Anes workmanship is 
the best. Anes prices 
are extremely mod- 
erate. 


Anes Bros. 
425 Fifth Avenue 
New York 



































—DRAPERIES AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS j 





—GENERAL FURNITURE DISPLAY 





38th to 39th Streets, a step from Fifth Avenue, in 
the shopping centre of America—is devoted to the service 





—CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE DISPLAY 
VERY floor of THE CRAFTSMAN’S new twelve- | 
story building—running through an entire block, © 
of the home-loving, home-building public, as indicated above. 

The display of furniture, rugs and draperies on the first Je 
four floors is full of inspiration for the homelover who is 
seeking to furnish a home in good taste. The next four 
floors are given over to the chief feature of the Building,— 
The Craftsman Permanent Homebuilders’ Exposition, con- 
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a & Treat For You 
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A May Day 


Let the 
Knox Cooks 





send you enough  % 


KNOX 
GELATINE 


to make six plates of 
Cherry Sponge 


1 tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine: 
'o cup cold water. 1 cup cherry juice. 
Juice of cne lemon. 1. cup sugar. 
I'2 cups cherries. Whites of two eggs. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 min- 
utes and dissolve in the hot cherry juice. 
Add Cherries (stoned and cut in hatwass 
and lemon juice. When jelly is cold and 
beginning to set, add whites of 2 eggs 
beaten until stiff. Mold and when ready 
to serve turn on to serving dish and garnish 
with whipped cream, putting chopped 
cherries over the top. 


NOTE: This same recipe may-~he used 


with other canned fruits. 
HIS will be our treat 
to you for the month 
of May. You will be so 
delighted you will always 
have Knox Gelatine in 
your home. 


Send us your grocer’s name, en- 
closing a 2-cent stamp and we will 
send you the Knox Gelatine. 


We want every reader of this 
publication to know how to use 
KNOX GELATINE for all kinds 
of Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice 
Creams, Sherbets, Salads and Can- 


We will send you, 
free, an illustrated 
book of recipes 
with the Gelatine. 
Chas. B. Knox Co. 
31 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y 

















sisting of extremely valuable and attractive exhibits by man- 
ufacturers of world-wide reputation. On the tenth floor, 
The Craftsman Magasine offers the resources of its Archi- 
tectural and Service Departments to those about to build or 
remodel a home. The Craftsman Club-Rooms on the 
eleventh floor are for the free use of the public; here are 
charmingly furnished rest rooms for men and women, a — 
reference library, and a lecture hall in which lectures will be — 
given on building and decorating. The Craftsman Restau- 

rant on the top floor caters to the comfort and refreshment 

of visitors to the Building, and is one of the show-places of 


New York. 
GUSTAV STICKLEY, THE CRAFTSMAN 


CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
38TH AND 39TH STS., EAST OF FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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An afternoon gown— 

A walking suit— 

A very smart waist— 
All for $35.50 if you 


use Vogue Patterns 


See pages 126 and 127. 


yw AD fe 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Antiques 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, 
candle sticks, andirons, knockers, Russian Samo- 
yars. Many unique gifts from $1 up. Soll or erie: 


The Russian Antique Shop, 1 E, 28th Si 





YE YE OLDE WAYSIDE INNE—A. D. 1747 
Wayside Lane _& Post Road, Scarsdale, ¥. 
On motor Highway. Quaint Historic Tea 
Rooms. Charming Ccllecticn of inten etc. 





Art Galleries 


FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 546 pn 
Ave. & 1, 3, 5 W. 45th St., N.Y. Tapestries, Paint 

ings, Antiques, Art Objects. Write for Catalog 
X. Goods sold at a auction. | Jas. ‘BP. Silo, Auctioneer. 


“ uction—Bridge—500 

















“RAD-BRIDGE” patented playing cards, 
natural ceaigns, NOW made by the U.S. Fa tou 
Card Co.—‘“They are NOW as good as 

—besides they're ‘Rad-Bridge.’ ’’ Kate W faceless. 


“RAD-BRIDGE” 441 “Linen Crash,” latest. 


wi “Club Linen” } New faces, — de- 





169 “Velour” signs, enlarged indexes, 
383 “Basket Weave’ | New Joker. 





All in smooth or “Ruffinish” 

4colors each. Ked-Blue-Brown-Green, Every pack 
contains a Auction Table and_ rules. Plain 
edge, 25c. (doz. $2.75); Gold edge, 35c. (doz. $4). 





“RAD-BRIDGE” Catalog fre 


We in stamps (less than cost), brings our Wallet 





of samples. 5c, buys “‘Official rules of Card 
Games’" (250 pages), 25c. for beth. 

“RAD- _BRIDGE” lines i. Bridge. Auction, 
Royal. Auction, and scores, comprise 
the largest assortment ae are the_ only 


lithographed lines of score pads in the World, 


“RAD-BRIDGE” goods are sold by _ first 
class dealers avery wnere. or will po sent "airect, 
carriage pail on receipt of price. ent. 
D., RADC Lirre & CO., 14 Pearl st., 3 











Boas & Feathers 


MME. BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled, mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N.Y. 


H. METHOT, French Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the Art of Reconstructing old 
Feathers into new. Best Feathers and workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. 34th St., b 








Bridge Whist 


“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe 
with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers. 
%e a pad. $2.50 a doz. postpaid. Circulars free. 
Stearns & Beale, * 3IT- 219 Centre ‘St. , New York. 


: China & Cut Glass 


HAND PAINTED CHINA. Original designs 
for prizes, wedding gifts and table decorations, 
wrices reasonable, essons in china Lette 
Write Carrie L. Gwatkin, 2790 Bway, N.Y. 
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\ ' J HEN you want to look up a friend’s address, 


you turn to the Social Register. 


When you 


want to find an exclusive shop, look in “The Shop- 


ping List” of Vanity Fair. 


In this directory of exclusive and unusual small 
shops,. ranging alphabetically from Art Galleries to 
Willow Furniture, you will find hundreds of articles 
that are not to be purchased elsewhere, in addition 
to practically everything that you are likely to want. 
The small size of these announcements—more than 
a hundred can be grouped on a single page of Vanity 
Fair—puts them in really convenient form for con- 
sulting, and was adopted for that purpose. 


Behind each one of these announcements is a dis- 
tinctive shop—a shop with a personality and one that 
particularly wants your patronage, and is prepared to 
deserve it not only by strictly conforming to the let- 
ter but also to the spirit of its announcement. 


You may, indeed, consider the “Shopping List” 
the same category of helpfulness as the telephone 
book and the Social Register. 


Vanity Fair goes even farther than 
this in its endeavor to make shop- 


ping easy. 


In case there is some 


special article that you desire to pur- 


chase and that does 


not appear 


among these announcements, write 
to Vanity Fair and we will find 
exactly where it can be bought and 


so advise you. 


Address 


THE SHOPPING LIST 


Vanity Fair 





449 Fourth Ave. 


New York 








Cleaning and Dyeing—Cont. 


Corsets— Cont. 











LEwAe t Si t Philadelph 

. , ) 

Children Ss Clothes 1335 _ G Street" Washington bi any PP cae 
Hartford New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury 

VICTOR BABY DRESSER. LEWANDOS 


Do not dress Baby on lap. ‘Victor’? Baby 
Dresser holds baby, and makes dressing easy for 
mother and child. Victor Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fitchburg Providence Nev Newport 
Fall River Springfield 
Lynn Portland Cambridge Brookline 
Roxbury Waltham Watertown Malden 





BEEBEE & SHADDLE, 


outfitters to itis 
veople, Wm to & announce their removal on Feb. 1 





Corsets 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Corsetiere 
11 East 47th Street New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 





Corsets—Cont. 





MADAME (DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
Latest Parisian models. 
Corsets to. order onl 

1]l East 30th St., N. ¥. Phone, 342 Mad. Sq. 





MME. MARIE. Custom Corsets, also French web 
reducing garments. $10 up. te to wear corsets 
$6 up, Cleaning, repairing, remodeling on ert os ne 
tice. 714 Lex. Ave., bet. 57&58th St. Tel. Plaza 395: 





GOODWIN. Corsets of every description. 

Ready to wear from $5, and c m made 

from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y. 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 


be af REDUCING CORSETS. 
& {bso 6 he fo Bs in, amt give 
tango. $3.50 to $45. 503 5th Av. N. ¥. (Ent. Dey 





NEYSA 








Dancing 





ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Boston 
ae “step, aesthetic and classic daneing taught; 
ladies, children, #,, pratlemea. Grand ra. House 
Bldg., 309 N. ¥. Tel. The "Chelsea. 





ALL MODERN DANCES. Fashion’s Latest 
Steps. Tango, Boston, Society, Stage and Classic. 
Magnificent Studios, Tuition Reasonable. G. Hep- 
burn Wilson, Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 4923 Bryant. 





BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY, Prof. 
Saato announces his return sons abroad with all 
latest Parisian dances, ay ntine & Parisian Tan- 
go, Maxixe. Broadway & 87th St., Tel. River 6435. 


AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-ste)), dips. Constantine instructors also 
Miss Brewster instructor. Private or classes. 

Bway at 83d St. & 23 West 44th St. Tel. 7069 Schuy. 


MR. OSCAR DYURYEA. «| 47 wat 72d St., N. ¥. 


Saturdays, 4 to 63 
Admission by card $1.00, incluting tea. 


NADINE RUBENS’ Studios for dancing. All 
fashionable ball-room dances taught. Studios 
for parties and teas. 34 West 56th crest. 
New York City. Telephone 7330 Pla 


SALON DeParis, latest Parisian dances, Argen- 
tine and Parisian be gt Maxixe. Arrange for 
afternoon and even socials, receptions, etc. 
Dances every Wed. ve. $51 W. 87St. Tel. River 6435. 


JOSEPHINE HARRIMAN. Late with Donald 
Brian, now featured in ‘‘The Laughing Husband.’ 

Private instruction in Maxize, Tango, Hesitation, 
ete. Studio at 26 W 40th St, N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1324: 


AT the CAFE des BEAUX-ARTS. ‘Where 
the Discriminating Dine.’ Sole management of 
Louis Bustanoby. No connection with any other 
restaurant, Note address: 80 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


MORRY M. BLAKE-—Expert tuition in Ar- 
gentine Tango, Maxixe & all modern Dances. 
pxntbitions, arran; Miss Browne’s Studio. 
305 West Tist St., N. Y. Tel. Columbus 1359. 


LILLIAN os BRENNAN and 3 . Fitch. 
e classes and lessons 
vivat dice Hotel Ansonia. 
B’way and 73rd St., N. Y. 


DON LENO SCHOOL OF DANCING 

of Dancing Masters; Brazilienne Maxixe. Inno- 
vation Tango, La lana, etc. 143 

(opp. Hotel Knickerbocker). Booklet. Bryant 1194. 


MAXIXE, AEROPLANE nWALTZ, 
Tan Ail modern dances, _ Profici oy esnures 
5. . Fletcher Hallamore. | Tel. Murrs ay Hill 427 ie 
tudio Hall, 64 E, Mth St., next to Vanderbilt. 


are, MANSFIELD STUDIOS, 2 247 W. tai 
Latest ati ee comrecth & rE erceully ae * 
0 






































WADE CORSETS 5 High-grade, exclusive, sat- 
isfying. Sold t! aroma spec special sales representatives 
only, Gorsetieres {anual free to pros tive sales- 

ledies. Wade Corset Co., Park Av. & 130 St., N. Y. 


sons absolutely private. 
It’s lots of fun. 


BE A TANGOMANIAC— 
Personal & individual instruction in all modern 
Dances. Demonstrators for teas & entertainments. 
Miss Roth, 208 W. 78th St., N. Y. (Schuyler 3534.) 





BERTHE MAY’S CORSET. 


- oes ialty for 
Maternity and Abdominal Suppo 


ress as 


SIMS STUDIO, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Suite 114. 
Private instruction only in modern by 





rom 38 W St. to larger and more convenient usual. Uninterrupted comfort. Mai 1 orders re- | Miss Sims & Mr. Fordon. Newest Tangos, Hesi- 
quarters at 402 Fifth Ave. (37th St.), New York. ceive prompt attention. 10 East woth St., N. Y. | tations, etc, ‘Terms & appointments, Bryant 5666, 
STUART BABY SHOP. “Every Baby Need’”’ ADELINE DONSHEA, Originater and sole FRANCES WARE, UR, sastabedl by by Geo, A. Nelson 

n reen WwW 


from birth to three years—dainty, ‘distinctive, in- 
expensive garments. Complete layettes ready. 
Mail orders filled, 57 West 39th St., New York. 


Pnafrida of her inimitable Lace Corset. 
paeon attention insures comfort, grace, pose. 
%th St. N. Y¥. Greeley. 





ADELAIDE M. GRANNATT co., INC. 
Specialist_in Women’s at Chiltren's Wear 
“se Broadway, at . 

Tel. 8768 Schuyler “(eclid Hail) 


MME. DINNER 

setiere, is cultivating figures 
with her famous corsets at 561 5th Ave., Y. 
(New Establishment) Formerly 18 E. doth” St. 


CORSET HOSPITAL. Reseting, ot cleaning. re- 
modelin; ang. High-priced corse! ed reason- 
ably. To order $10 up. Mail orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, 


oe Ree eat - yy 
re lene, an; ina, 
Studios, 14 E, oth Bt. Tel. ee Hill 2176. 





is PAPO et comapt CO. sme. Gardner, 

Mgr., 26 W. 38 Y. Corsets to order and 
ready’ to wear; rear goods are universally admitted 
to be of superior style, fit, finish, and workmanship. 


FRANCES WARE’S DINNER DANCES. 
At the Forty-Second S treet Grill 
ta Features Ni 


Ext 
Grand Central Subway ~ Aas 








‘Gives & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. 
eaners and dyers of New_York. 
Main office, 402 E. SIst St. Tel. Murray 1 Hill 6618. 
Branch offices, telephone connections. 


LEWANDOS 

merica’s Greatest Cleaners and Dyers 
557 Rith Ave New York 17 Temple Place 284 
Boy'ston St and 248 Huntington Ave Boston 











MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 
forecast the ‘ erent x Fashicn.”” Custom_ made 
only, 15 W. 45th Si N. Y. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 720 So. 
Michigan Av., Chisago: 73 Rue de Kichelieu, Paris. 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 
Olmstead Back Laced fitted by experienced corset- 
Olmstead Corset 





HAUSER & PRENTISS, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Artistic lines & Caged assured. _ Reasonable 
prices; Singers’ corsets a specialty. Brassieres to 
order, rubberized Drassteres os belts for reducing. 


THE BILTMORE STUDIO, 1 3 Bast434. St. 
All the latest society dances ‘ante and ak 
cessfully taught. Instruction str stri ¥ privet 


a en 71 





KATHERINE D’ARCY. Hip entaine. 2 dom 
busted corsets, of the latest vogue. le 
naranteed, 


THE MORGAN D. STERN STUDIOS. 
vate Instruction 
studios “for son Dan 





ieres, $3.50 up. To order $10. i da 
Co., 44 W. 2d St., N. ¥. Tel. Gramercy 5224. bess ed a Bit h Avenue, Gletipg an ve Col. 7144. B’way and ath me BS: 
PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET STUDIO DE DANSE. 1441 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The high- 
g.’’ Ready to wear custom 
35. 7 Coreets “5 to 
36 East 33d St. ¥. 


est Art in Corsetin 
made, Prices $5.50 
order within 24 hours. 





MRS. L. Ee BE. & Road Bis aay 


t mai 
Individual corsets for individual Spares, 
418 Fifth Avenue. 


Youk. 





B’way Theatre Bldg. Bryant 8178. 
Maxixe, Tango, Hesitation. etc. 
Louise Darling—Maye August. 























Decorating & Furnishing 


| Fancy Dress and Costumes 


Gowns—Cont. 


Jewelry 





EXPERIENCE AND TASTE in selecting in- 

terior ern Call, W enable me to save money for 

Spetomers. Call, Write, or Phone. Bryant ‘ost. 
iss K. R. Gerry, 546 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


CARL A. WUSTL 4 Union Sa., N. Y. Tel 1623 
Stuyvesant. Character and Historical costumes 
to order, for hire or purchase (Features) Clean- 
liness characteristics: fine costumes, promptness. 


MISS M. FRASER, Dinner . Evening Gowns. 
ane es a erie : ye fone Sie ver. 
sonal Attention riging esigns a 

prices. 371 Lex’n Ave., N. Y. Tel. 6047 Mur. Hill, 





A FEW CHOICE SPECIMENS of quaint 
pieces together with true copies of Antiques made 
of old s, handmade in our shops,also repairing. 
William Birns, 70 West 38th Street, New York. 


MAURICE HERRMANN Costumer to the most 
ve page eg artists. Exclusive costumes made to 
order for hire or sale. a y 20 W. 2th St., 
now at 166 W. 48th St., Y. Tel. 1250 Bryant, 


A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 
make you a gown or a tailored su = ay a very 
ee rice to introduce her work Vanity 

Pair rea ers. Mme. LaValle, 420 5th ce. N. i. 





ORIGINAL COLOR 
submitted or Pe tee aint Gestens | BD 


BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING 





4 Ball masque costumes de Luxe made to 
summer homes. Everything from the rug A the 150 West 48th Street, 
table scarfs. Mary G. Phillips, 25 E 59 St. ¥ me grier 1 pire "hes 3440 Bryant. 
ao JaPORTED CLOCKS. 

stinctive i “ -4 
pre r esigns in ndfather & man Florists 


xpert repairing. All work guara at 
Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th gt N N.Y. 








EXCLUSIVE SAMPLE GOWNS and blouses 
‘or all occasions. inty evening and dancing 

$00 ‘ocks at moderate prices. _ Estelle & Sister, (The 

Pavine Shop), 204 W. 8lst St.. near Bway, N. 


MESDEMOISELLES BRICE SOEURS. 
French Importers & Designers of Gowns. 
Exclusive style —pertecting fitting. 
47 West 45th St., N. Y. Bryant 





DIAMONDS, precious id 

nt and aad. oH High: Sametinte cash x 
pee. Established 27 years. Write for particulars, 
R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Pelladsiphie, Fy Pa, 


DIAMOND BARGAINS We always have them them 
—bought of individuals & estates, especially single 
fe & equality guaran teed. Write. Ref, 

in your city. 8. a Weaver, 1206 1206 Chestnut St, Phil, 


OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinun 
mountings of the latest styles. sigs = moder- 

ates cheerfully given. eph M, 
Parker, x 116 South 12th St., Philadeipe, Pa. 


yeaqve HAND MADE JEWELRY. 
Original designs submitted. Stones reset. 
vate instruction. Fascinating. Pratt graduates, 
Alchauquin Studios, 41 West 36th St. Y. 


stones, and 
est 














FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOME braided and 

d-woven rugs. Hand-painted tin trays, cookie 
boxes, scrap baskets, guest room sets, to mate h 
your chintzes. Helen Hunt, 20 E. 34th | St., N.Y. 


MAX SCHLING. Adjoining the Plaza Hotel. 
joer to satisfy any ay 
sages to match any 


gow 
22 West Soth St., New York. Tel. "Plaza 1241. 


MRS. LANDSMAN—WAIST SPECIALIST 
Your waists to measure. All orders—) 
tea yaaa = gg = wy prompt pnd. individual ~4 
tention. Sui 13. 





PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS. 

ye insure jewels y —— against any 
sible sone. pest references. Ww. Gwinn, 
Jr, & Co., 4 Pine St., N. Y. Established 189%, 





MRS. BARNEWALL & MISS SWORDS, 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. For all Occasions. 





“MARYBORO” formerly with REX SPEC. CO. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonis, 




















Interior _ furnishings, chintzes, mantels, wall | Weddings, Dinners, Dances, Parties. Prettiest Pearls & P 
papers, Italian pottery, — eo (fr, elec- Novelties “i in Floral Art. Max sei he 22 West 8 4, My eg St. NL Y.. ann anaes their eorit beiginal ee eee eo go 
tricity, lamps, and shades. 6 V . N.Y. | 59th Street, New York. Telephone Plaza 1241. | srq tennis waists—the Kind an yt 4B, t. Frank K. Huff & Co., Inc.. 6 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 
MRS. MONSON MORRIS, Gariton Chambers, THE PORTO RICO STORE, Fi' 
i Lin- 
at 47th St. and Madison Ave. Specializer in win- tern: Te TS. , i 
dow draping. Poirét fabrics. yn and furni- Furriers quisite gO B Rg gh Lace & Lingerie 
ture for courts & roof gardens. Antiques. Novelties. rices moderate. 501 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating | SCHER’S SHOWROOM iis full of authentic | THE LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 
Delica * old fur garments. Prices Fa low a. grag ag Spring suits, coats, gowns, blouses, and millinery French Hngerte'3 > within Epetad means. Values un- 
cues workmanship. . H. at extremely moderate prices. 





30n, 
5 West 23d Street, N. YX. ‘Phone Ties Gramercy. 





SOUTHERN GOOD THINGS. Home-made 
Fig preserves, sweet pickles, brandied 3 me &e. 
Recipe for delicious Crab Gumbo, 25c. Miss 
Angelica Schuyler, 153 B ome rch St St., Mobile, Ala. 








er’s Spri 
booklet on request. Fifth nae N. Y 





Gowns 





Embroidery 


ARTISTIC. DRESSES 
yn om your own_mater 


Unusual Reasonabie prices. 
Homer, ww Erte ay & 





MRS. C. H. OTT, 

10 West 33d St., New York. 
waists‘and gowns. Stam) 
waists from $5 up. 


New a for 
ped goods. Hand-made 
Initial Embroidery a specialty, 


PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES _ 

'% less than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, in- 
sacks: wear and laces shipped on approval. Whole- 
sale & retail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B’way, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE ART ASS’N, 14 E. th St., 
N. Y. Italian Cut-work on special hand-made 
imen. Stamping, embroidering & designing to 
order. « Antiques received for sale on commission. 








Tel. 5265 Greeiey. 
EMILIE formerly Le Boudoir. 

ixciusive Afternoon 
and mooning Gowns, 


28 West 46th stiee' New York. 





gowns a specialty. 
Street, New York, 


SULLIVAN SPECIALTY SHOPS. 

Hats, Gowns, Suits, Coats. 

and ready made. 
Glens Falls, 





Cust 
Rutland, Vermont. ee 








Employment Agencies 





— BRL EY. 5th Ave. New York, 
42d. 1, 2414 Murray Hill. Supplies 
d se! 





gore rnesse: ts, per- 
sonally investigating references. Inventories taken. 


REBA, 

2381 B’way, N. Y., N. W. cor, 8th S 

New showing of bt. models in all the ‘atest 
materials at remarkably reasonable prices. 


DRESSMAKER. Miss Carey, 601 _W. 144 St. 
between ene and Riverside Drive, N. ¥. 
mart Gowns and _ Frocks. 
v Velvets—Brocades—Duvety n. 








MISS SHEA’S Eaployment Agency. 30 E. na 
st. The 424 x ding. Supplies first cl: 
servants, male and fool. in all capacities for ci! 





and country. References carefully investiga 
a S. H. WHITE, cy, 2 W. 45th St., 
k. ae 7769 ryant. Visiting house- 


ouses. open: 
help of “ail finds. Hours, 104. Sat., pi 


ConOemAl, ,AOENCY INC..5 W. 42d St., N.Y. 





ryant 36%. Miss Miller, Exates- 
pt estic Servants. References strict 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, = 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for ail 
occasions, to order. Specialty wel . gen 
Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. ~ oe 
Ave. (30th St.) New York. Tel, 864 Mad. 





Be A. BODEE CO. Gowns adapted with patoct 
lines to the individual rae Model 

made for out town customers. Sarah. tales 
Building, 9 East 35th Street, New York. 


MRS. a Sag ge seth "Bure LE BOUDOIR 


Frock 
raps a specialty. 





Dancing 





NURSES—ATTENDANTS— Infants’ fee | Se 


& k _Governesses. gency well adanted to your 
Se resent or permanent. The Co-Operative Ma- 
tornity jureau, 2 W.40St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 


CREATOR and IMPORTER of 
and ee for smart women. Prices rea- 
sonable write, or phone. Greeley 3424. 

stor Court Biag 20°W. 34th Street, New York. 


— DY, 





WOMAN'S PS EXCHANGE AGENCY. 
Housekeepers, Attend ants. Sec- 
No Servants. 


ee ae (N Hours 
334 Madison Ave. (43 St.) Tel. ‘250 Murray Hill. 


MARY A. KEENA. Original designs in after- 
noon and “te y specialty, suits, 
coats, wra also sim ary morning dresses. 
3 West #t snc, New York. Tel. Bryant 3067. 








Entertainment 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES—Miss L. A. Howe. 

= pertally ‘"- each Xt 4 ee x 
vitations, favors, table decora rit 

tall, Btulion Ie est 220d Steet Nee eons 


ENTERTAINERS & MUSICIANS furnished 
for Zs oneuens, Sag parties a ae. 
1879. Gotkechalt'k Alpnemte 34 5th Ave., N. z 
ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN of evervthing 

r parties, =. a ay 4 Invitations, 


a tions. souven: = ne zgestions 
vy mail. Gift baskets. Alice, 5¢ 566 W 161: SONY. 











MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- 
ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns and street 
costumes of exclusive designs. Gowns made up 
at short notice. Prices moderate, 13 W. 39St., N. 





MRS. A. VESPER. Smart and exclusive 
wns and coats. Evening gowns a_ specialty. 
models __ copied. Materials _ taken. 


mported 
148 West 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. 


B. PLUMER—“LINGERIE SHOP.” 

Imported models of gowns, blouses. frocks and 
coats. Iso tromsseasx to order. Seventh Ave. 

and 54th St., New York. Tel. Columbus 4545. 





MAISON SIMONE have Gowns. Wraps and 
Model Suits confiscated by the Government 
for non-payment of duty. New Moaste 3 oo 

logue every month. 789 6th Ave., N.Y., at 45 St. 


3 anywh Let ui e it. og sent. 
Leon P. 


Catalo; 
Bailly. S West : h Street, New York. 


HOUSE GOWNS AND NEGLIGEES. 
Unusual Boudoir apparel; Exclusive Troussean 


Novelties. Paris designs & ‘materials at American 
prices, Boudoir Specialty Co., 903 5th A ve., N. ¥. 








MRS. WILSON’S MENDING’ SHOP. 
Evening and afternoon gowns, Smart mourging 
ty. Remodelling. Park Ave., 


as 
56th & 57th Streets, N. a Tel. Plaza’ 


Ladies’ Tailors 








Greeting & Place Cards 


THE BEST BIRTHDAY RESEMER ANCE 
is a Davis Quality Card. Your ought 
cleverly expressed. Sold at Gift Shops. Lead 
Stationer’s or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Sell Davis Quality Cards 


for_all occasions. 
The A. M. Davis Co. 








Boston. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive tailored suits 
Exclusive designs to order $45 
429 Sth Ave. (between 38th & 39th S 


Go TO WEINER BROS. for your gowns and 
class suits. Exclusive styles. Imported and 
nal designs $50. First % ewe Per- 

sonal attention. 9 E. 35 St. Opp. Altman’s. 


vasnemce. & E. FEIGENBAUM 
erdam Avenue, at 86th Street 


ew y. 
Telephone, Schuyler 8012, 


eye y 














Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


S. FORMAN F 
Smart and distinctive styles in tailored suits, furs 
and coats. Prices reasonable. Correspondence 
gladly received. 687 Madison Avenue, New York. 





FOR GRAY OR FADED HAIR which you 
dislike, wear our vragen parted or low pom- 
a transformation wi naeerel oo guar- 

to stay in, at Francis. 8 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


ANNA J. RYAN. Fashionable device in —_ 
pompadours, switches, transformations and wi, 
Mail orders a feature. ,, 2896 Ba 
13th x. we 


wp Ne 





near 


S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits for after- 

— and street wear, from $65 wu , lainer suits 
us Superior workma oo 

. rd Street, New York. Te 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED ‘to pre. 
vailing styles. a experience. _ Tailored 


suits from u Comstock 
Ave. (30th St.) N. ‘Y. Ag 158 Madison Sq. 











SENEGAS, West 45th St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves., 


Y. Specialists in trans ‘ormations, es and 
cmt esigner of individual fashions in artistic 
hair goods and latest coiffures for the elite. 





F. JAY & CO. Fashionable hairdressers. 
Featherweight transformations $10. Easy to adjust. 

Alanicuring, facial massage, scalp treatment, etc. 
7 W. 46 St., N. Y., near 5th Ave. Tel. 7359 By’nt. 


ISABEAU INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY. 
Prof. A. C. Manganillo, scalp & face specialist. 
Try my own great discovery, a cream shampoo with- 
out soap. Keeps the hair light. $1. 2231 Bway, N.Y. 








NEW SPRING MODELS. M’f’r closing | out 
dresses. Co 








fe po 7 = Newest [nF 
m 
Chas. Sturman, - Inc., Pw. 36th St., N. Y. 
Linens 





Li 
Sears "Trousseaux, Ba by Wear, Novelties, Si 
Made.’ Booklet. Porto 








HAVILA METHOD hed treating the hair speaks 
ale ateett. ee by the most skeptical, Berg 


neoiien Hall, BW aad ane ston YP Bryant 3452, 


SCALP SeSCAL IST Ma Taylor's treat- 
men of Massaging scalp, neck & 8 ine. 
hair tonics. 334 Madison Ave., 
. Hill. (Also Greenwich, Conn.) 


HAIR MADE STRONG, pealthy and_ beau- 
tiful. Write Torda. 359 Washington Av.. Bklyn., 
N. Y., for sample and circular telling you 

how to treat your h 











MME. ELSIE’S PREPARATIONS have stood 
the test of time, pleasing the critical. Hair tonic 
Se $1. ampoo er, ae and 50c. T. 
McCann, 505 W. 148th St.. N. Y. Audubon 1823. 


Millinery 





HATS wo SRDEVIDUALETY Each customer 

a a desi amer . pone) attention. seein’ BY 
rom la eber, 66 

(Formerly designer for Jas. G. Johnson & Co.) 


S. DAVIS Cc. DAVIS 
Smart. Safenet Suite and Hats 


Reaso’ 
17 West 45th St., ‘New 4 Ay Tel. 7469 Bryant. 


EUGENE, ee OF HATS at Berotest 
$ wee oo tailor-made hats to, "hha “pect 
waterproof for motoring and traveling are deal. 














COLEMAN, INC. 


jo _remodelin: 


Prompt. EE, 
Tel. 4859 Greeley. 


wns 
Als 
61 W. 37 St., bet. 5th & Bway. 





Hosiery 


LADIES’ STRAW HATS REMODELED 
apt ope styles, or copied from Vogue, cleaned, 

; Hats trimmed; Ostrich repaired, 
Ress ase flowers. 4. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N.Y. 








Foot Specialists 


MME. LORETTA. 

Maker of individual gowns and waists. Cafe and 
dance ees a snecialty, 13 West 38th Street. 
Next to Lord & Taylor. Telephone Greeley 1168. 


LADIES’ 

Ea “aS count cn FA they all mn weer tf th 
ar hij 

on approval. Harper oie. MOK; 47 


ALL-SILK HOSE, full fashioned. 
“ Pairs LB 
. 34 St., N.Y. 


OCKER 
Ererrthine for mourning 3 bith A veils, waists. 


gowns, Avenue, New 
Tax City, and Copley Square, a 





DR. H. HOWARD LEVY, Specialist, restores 


DRESS —MADAM R' 
Makes street and evening tay fancy suits. 


A BRIEF SUGGESTION 
to advertise: 


Boston. 
MME. HUNT MILLINERY SCHOOL. 
Oldest. School ~ the 


by lead- 
esale houses. Cue or graduates. 











weak, ailing and misshapen feet to Health, Com- 
fort, and ay. 1493 5. Bway, bet. 43d & 44th 
Sts, Putnam Bidg. Tel. 7890 Bryant. 


All kinds of Summer dresses. linen an‘ satin. 
179 W. Srd St., N. Y. Tel, Riverside 2266. 


sers: 
Read _ carefully the 
on page 131. 





Write tor folder, 1201 Masonic Temple, Chi., Ill. 
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Miscellaneous 





MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash yalue for fine 
misfit or slightly, usec evening, street and dinner 
costumes, furs, diamonds; eee. 69 West 45th 
Street, New York City. ‘Telephone Bryant 670. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. A friend—Madam— 

delights seeing you look your best. Perfection 

lies within you years’ experience. — 
Florence E, Burleigh, Canaan, N. 


BOOKPLATES & COATS oF ARMS 
igned sor people wh 
ap aa “individuality and artistry by 
Dana \ W. ae: Middle Ste Lowell, Mass, 


Pets 




















THOROUGHBRED Toy Vomeranians;_ reason- 
able. Strong, healthy, from imported 
waning stock. Most fashionable breed. 

Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburg, West Va. 


Photographers 





THE ALLISON STUDIO 
Color photography in all its branches exclusively. 


Sittings anywhere. 
23 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. Tel. 3196, Mad. Square. 
SARONY, aN 256 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Established by Napoleon Sarony, 


48 years’ Best "in in pleasin thoes "who desire 
the best in artistic pi aes. 


Selling Agents 




















OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. 
Your slightly worn gowns ualit; apd style 
soid for good prices. Write or circular. _ 

Florence E, Burleigh, Canaan, New Hampshire. 


Shoes 











“SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, 
New York City. A shop where today’s styles 














To the Proprietors of 
Unusual Shops 


The Shopping List 
ment to the attention 


who have means and good taste. 


for the little message 


One Year (12 
OUTUOE 554 ons ocala 


One Year (12 issu 


brings your establish- 
of the kind of people 
The rates 
s on these pages are: 


issues), payable with 


es) , payable as 


follows: $2 monthly in advance for 
10 months; last 2 months no charge.$20.00 


Single Insertions ( 


3 issues—$6 in advance)........... 


minimum order, 
$2.00 


If your advertisement is to appear in the 


June number, 


be sure that your order 


reaches us not later than May rst. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 


Vanity Fair 449 Fou 








irth Ave New York 








Toilet Mepimeen na 





TE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 

site. A polish, bleach, cuticle aaa stain re 
mover combined, Lostpaid, 25 

O. M. S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, 


TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR 
hair. Not instantaneous but gradually 

ay hair its natural color. $1 per bitte, 
Mac Hale, 42 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANULOTION, an excellent skin bieach for 
neck and hands, imparts that fine ay transpar- 
~ appearance a h is so desirable. oz. bottle, 

io cents. R. 8S. Foster, 358 Tentens, N.Y, 


nts. 
New York 











“AMBROSIA” meaning supremely excellent. 
Beautifully ill. cat. explains why our tonics 8 

falling hair, why our creams, toilet waters, etc., are 
beneficial. Ambrosia Co., 147 Franklin St., Buffalo. 





UTH-GLO TREATMENT. [nsures a beauti- 
full complexion. Improves texture of skin. Leaves 
soft finish of a _roseleaf. Complete outfit. with 
full directions, $1. Uth-Glo Co., Castile, N. ¥. 


EUREKA MASSAGE CREAM makes the 
face smooth scientifically. Eureka Beautifying 
Cream _ cleanses the skin and lightens the ¢ es ta 
ion, 50c by mail. Address Francis, 8 W 37 St, N. ¥ 


gCrenr ire BEAUTY BUILDING at home, 
B'let “The Truth About Face Powders”’ & s9m- 

ples of Happi Toilet Aids 10c. Roomamentet 

esdastaiies Boudoir Specialty Co., 3035 Av., N. 








PINK BLUSH Massage Cream builds up_the 
the face & neck. Trial 


worn out _ tissues al 
Large jar free: ‘Beauty a fey. 
260 W. a 


Mory % Thorn, 





course $1. 


CREAM OF PEARLS—New beautifier, nu- 
trient, cleanser combined. eanknes wr’ 7 
Gives pearl like lustre, ba Altm: 

Wan’ kers, Loeser’s. S’ple l0c. G. i Richie Co., Bkin. 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION $1.00. 

“Kremola’”’ makes the skin Beautiful. Wonderful 

Cream. Removes_tan. moth-patches, and eczema. 
ee Booklet. Dr. C. rry Co., Chicago. 








Travel 





EUROPEAN TOUR. Small Private Party sail- 
ing May 23, 1914, to the Mediterranean. 89 














are individualized and made exclusive. days, $84¢ ‘Address A. F. Pierce, 1480 Broad- 
Send for guide to present modes. x Peeeier way, New York. _ Telephone 4260 ~=Bryant. 
WILLIAM BERNSTEIN. Short Vamp ee SEG Te ae Ss Ee 
.§ 4 nator; Crea or. i 4 ° 
ualty, Sista’ Send for Hooklet oY Specialty Shops Tea Rooms Unusual Gifts 
1 W. 3ist St., and 1591 Broadway, New Yon 





Shopping Ceicieatualanie 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS (NOTE _IT) 
On May Ist The Austro-Hungarian 

move to larger quarters and a better location, 
(Glebeas Flowers.) 4 East 30th St., } 








“THE SCOTCH TEA ROOM” Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Table d’hote dinner 75 
cents. Orders taken for scones, cakes, jam & mar- 

malade. 31 W. 46th St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 6476. 


WILE. AWAY STEAMER BOX 
Contents sects a } Se 
Noe. 


Elizabeth H, Pusey, 573 East ‘sth’ Street 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ 
experience cate ~ others. No charge, 
37 Madison Ave., N 75 Boundary Road, 
London, N. W. 12 tin R Paris, 


WHEN, oy COME TO NEW YORK 
e Austro-Hungarian Co.’s 
bi, ale at 4 East 30th St., N.Y. 
(20 steps from Fifth Avenue.) 


YE OLDE WAYSIDE INNE— A. D. 1747 
Wayside Lane & Post Road, Scarsdal » 
On motor Highway. Gung, Historic Tea Rooms. 
Charming Collection of Antiques, etc. 





UNUSUAL. STEAMER BASKETS 
Filled 5 fruit_and surprises. 
Daiatty wrapped. $5. $7.50, $10 and $15. 
Elizabeth Pusey, 16 East 48th Street, N. Y¥- 








MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 
ing Agent. Accompanying out-of- a No 
charge. References. Chaperonin Specialty 
of cotillion favors. 112 W. llth st. New York. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

Will shop with you or send. anything on approval. 

Services free, Send for bulletin of § Spring specials. 
%6 Fifth Avenue, New 








HELEN CURTIS, 9% Fifth Ave., New York. 

General Shopping. No Charge. _ Circular. 

Bank reference. Personal interest in Ligdt d order. 
Telephone 3286 Cheisea 


JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons, No charge. Prompt, 
careful muention, Cireular. Bank references. 
253 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. S.D. JOHNSON. Shops for and with 
Genomners without charge. Rush mourning orders 

ugs a specialty. 347 5th Avenue, opposite 
Waldouh Astana Telephone 2070 Madison Square. 


MARJORIE WORTH. 2 E. 4St., N.Y. Tel. 
Murray Hill 2155. Vo -_ ping, No charge. 

Courteous, prompt and fficlent attention tO 
every order. Bank sean Letter on request. 


MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 

shops free for Rostiontar ladies who_ desire the 
best that New York shops afford, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular, 30 East 34th St., N. Y. 


SHOPPING FOR SPECIALTIES. Kanvas 

ite the only absolute cleaner for canvas, Buck- 
skin, and all kinds of white leather, Also house 
hold spec. box $1.50, Grace Clark, 44 W 2 St, 




















BRIDGE PARTIES MADE MEMORABLE 
y — imported prizes 


rchased at 
The Little Shop, C. 2 Dierckx, 34 W. 36 St., N. Y. 


CRUSHED FLOWER CHAINS.Hdand-wrought 
Wistaria, Violet, Rose, Lotus, Bulgarian. 


eS 
licious perfumes, dainty colorin Boxed Miss 
Christine, 188 Christopher St” Mantelais’ Nod 








RIP VAN WINKLE, 17 W. 37th ST. 5. 
Special Shoppers’ Funeh —i2- 2 
Home Coo ing by a ae Ae ag 
Private rooms for dinners, dances. etc, 








FOR CHILDREN—WILE-AWAY BOXES 
Ideal for birthdays, convalescence or ae urneys. 
Each one individual. Prices $6. $7.50, $10 up. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East’ 48th Street, N.S. 





Toilet Pravaiatiaies 


CONVALESCENCE BOXES. 
Filled with little amusements and comforts for 
the invalid. Each one individual. [Prices from $5. 


Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 8th St reet, N N, . ¥. 





FURNISHINGS for SUMMER COTTAGES 

made by the Blind. Hand-woven Scarfs, Table- 
covers, Baskets, Trays, Rugs, etc. The New ue 
Association for the Blind, lil E. 59th St., N. Y. 


HANDS KEPT SOFT and free from chaps and 
cracks by Cornell’s Lotion Jellified. Non-greasy, 
non-sticky, large yi Be. (/ al & dealers’ terms 
on request.) H. F. Cornell & Co., 18 W. 4St., N.Y. 





“PRIDE OF THE EMERY FAMILY” _ 
Fanery fe 3 's fare. wax is giny —. 
Cunning favor, gift or_prize. rai 

Elizabeth fh. Pusey, 16 East 8th Street. Sy a 





NINE INCH BRASS ELEFHANT HEAD 
hook complete & twin tlower baskets ao 
suitable for neckties, bird 


ca, regn 
Dragon Gift Shop, 24 East 2th S$ N 


EYEBROW PENCIL 

will not soil chamois or smear when perspiring. 
Black or light, 50c. Mailed, plain cover. Par- 
isian Cosmetics, 127 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WHY NOT A GIFT SHOP? The work 
congenial—the profits are large. Gift Folio aon 
generous offer upon request. 

Forest Craft Guild, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





THE TORII SHOP. 

7. novelties and _imports gee to 
gift art shops. Information on st. 
20 South Warren Street, Syracuse, New ork. 


PRISCILLA CLEANSING CREAM cleanses 
the pores, clears the complexion. Priscilla ‘Tissue 
Cream softens and prevents lines. Call or write. 
Miss Sullivan, Facial Specialist, 27 W. 46 St., N.Y. 


REALLY UNUSUAL GIFTS 7 the Caent 
Mandarin Cocktail Tray. a x 5 in......% 
The Wonde for childre ¥ 
Bertha Tanzer, 176 Madison ‘Avene. New York. 











KING HOOPER SHOP. Quaint old China, 

a silver, jewels, pictures, mirrors and fur- 

pishings collected rom homes of New Engjand. 
h Avenue, in Forty-sixth Street, 


CREME DE ALPS beautifying cold cream. 
Beneficial in repairing the ravaaee of time and 
neglect. per jar. Sample _l5c. 

ean Carrington, 35 West 36th St., N. Y. 





“BOOK-COVER- BOOK-FLATE.. 
and an your books, ry ~e 


oa 
box, jailed im: ted woreltien: 
“Studio Shop,” 


SHAMPOO YOUR OWN HA 

Use Agnesian Shampoo. It is aseptic and_ in- 
dispensable. Twenty-five cents postpaid. Miss 
Agnes Graves, Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





5c. Man 
Studios 20, Xo & 2, 95 Ave., N.Y. 
RARE NOVELTIES ors JAPANESE Negli- 
gee, baby’s wear hosiery. pertt \ fancy 
Sone, Importers’ Fly Catalog: Royal 
Gold, 8 East 125th Street, New York City. 





ELIZABETH MARTIN, 29 Bi gate St., N. Y. 


General shopping for and customers. 
Personal interest taken i B niet. No 
harge, Tel. Madison Square 6F 3. 


KARL KIPP_ OF EAST AURORA 

has_ a branch Shop in the Craftsman Building. 
6 East 39th Street, New York. and-wrou 
Jewelry, Metal-work and Lighting Fixtures. 


BUENA SKIN TONIC 
finish desired by refined and_cultured_ women. 
Ask your hairdresser. Prepaid, $1. 

Jean Wallace Butler, 422 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 


QUIN-SEC PACK wonderful for removing 
wrinkles, flabby, chin reclaiming the facial 
contour. Price $2550. Write for booklet. M. 

Quinlan, Parlors 166 Lexington Ave., N. 


ves that delicate 








MRS. RAINES. Paris fashion correspondent to 








MARY GREY’S TREATMENT for face and 


PETER GASKELL BAGS, 
silk lined with 

match. In_ brown, 
$3 postpaid. 


WEEK-END  Roxes contain 
for children. Something to do. E 
fined. some humorous, all entertaining. $2 prepaid. 
Special offer to Shops. C. Budd, 44 W. 22 St, N.Y. 


LADIES’ SILK & VELVET ART Bows. 
Beantiful, individual. exclusive. of velv 

Silk roses with trimmings. Write or call for 
prices. Harper } Mfg. | Co. Eis W. Mt" St., N. Y. 


Willow Furniture 


Suede lexrther, 

are a Crafts framments to 
ac en and gray. 

500 5th A Ave. N. Y. Room 42. 





unusual gifts 
Educitional, re- 














McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE for the 





. Evening Sun, accompanies ladies shov- Studios scalp, renair ¢ the ravages of age and worry. ome distinctive country house. 
i ith oan directions, $5. Book of on request. Joseph P. McHugh & Son. 
Hina ake, aod ae. 9 Maris, y, Kong a - Mary Grey Oo., 2 E. 46th St., N. Y. 9 West 42nd Street, New York 
TO THE JUDICIOUS ADVERTISER McHUGH’S SUNFAST FABRICS for draper- | BICHARA DE PARIS PARFUMS. = Concen- BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE is de- 


a card in “The Shopping List’ is, profitable 
at $15 a year. Send check and oa to 
Vanity Fair, 449 4th Avenue, New York. 








ies & furniture, rough silks, velvets. casement cloths 
& carpets A colors. Guaranteed ynfedeabie. 
Samples. Jos. P. McHugh & Son, 9 W.42 St., N. 


water and blended nerfumes, 
Rooklet exnlains tl. Write 
New York City. 


trated floral oils. 
Toilet preparations 
Natura Co., 461 Fifth Ave., 





cidedly distinctive A design finish and_ price. 
Sketches on requ pecialists. in Count. 





Houses. Walter J. Brennan Co,, 14 E. 47 St., Nv. 























COMPILATION of 
American cars at Euro- 
pean touring centers, 
made by the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald, shows 
the number of Packard regis- 
trations during the season of 
1913 to have been greater than 
the total of all other cars listed. 


As the only continental 
branch representing a high 
gradeAmericancar,the Packard 
Motor Car Company of Paris, 
5 Rue Newton, is a center for 
motor tourists abroad. The es- 
tablishment is equipped to assist 
in mapping out tours, arrange 
hotel accommodations, unravel 
customs entanglements and re- 
move all impediments to entire 
relaxation and enjoyment. 


If you contemplate making 
a foreign tour, you may wish a 


to utilize the Packard Euro- 
pean Rental Service. This 


enables you to engage a Packard car, fully equipped and operated by a 
competent driver, to be placed at your disposal at any time or place you 
elect. Gasoline, oil and tires are provided. You are relieved of all touring 


responsibilities. 


In response to requests for Packard cars on the Riviera, an auxiliary station 


recently has been established at Nice. The address is 12 Rue Halevy, Promenade 


des Anglais. 


Cars should be engaged well in advance of starting dates. A folder containing 


information of value to all motorists touring abroad, will be forwarded on request. 


Ask the man who owns one 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY CONTRIBUTOR 


The Easiest Way to 
Tour Europe 








A Packard in Rotenburg, Southern Germany 
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CAREY PRINTING CO., NEW YORK 




















A Whisper 


from 


Madame La Mode 


Do you worry because you are not tall and 
slender? Far from it. Youcan get BON TON 
Corsets to make your figure petitely fashionable. 


Madame La Mode this spring has a little smile 
in the ‘‘ Tail of her Eye”’ for the short, plump 
person, and for her benefit has eased the hip-line 
a little, so in some of the newest BON TON 
Corsets there is a whisper of a curve —only a 
whisper that will carry throughout the entire 
world of fashion. 


The short woman may become a most charming 
example of her type by having her gowns made 
over a BON TON Corset and at the same time 
be delightfully comfortable and chic. 


on Ion 


CORSETS J 


Are Sold by YOUR Dealer” 











“ 





Price $3 40 $25 = =" aii 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcéster, Mass. 


New York Office and ‘Salon du BON TON,” 39 West 34th Street 















ve ® CG. Sheldor 


’ MAISON JACQUILING 














. Sil 
HM! Callum Hosiosy 


iONILK HOSIERY in any shade that your fancy or 
"SX Sown demands can be secured in Mf Callum 
“Silk Hosiery at the best shops everywhere. 
urexqguisite style 153 will be supplied in color 
to match any sample on a few days' notice. 
If you want black silk hosiery of unusual excel- 
lence, ask for MS Callum Style 122 or 113. 
Our handsome Booklet"Through My Ladys Ring 


is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


MS Callum Hosiery Company, Northampton,Mass. 








